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~INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


CLAIMS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UPON THE 
CHURCH. 


Tus book is written because a large and increasing 
proportion of Protestant Christians throughout the world 
concentrate their thoughts each week on the same Bible 
topic, chosen long beforehand. Treatises of every sort 
foretell its coming or lie in its path. Commentaries are 
prepared with a view to their use by the common people 
in teaching. Lesson leaves, in many languages, are scat- 
tered through the world for the healing of the nations. 

This is a spontaneous movement, and its growth, 
though amazing, is only natural. When Christians begin 
to teach systematically the Word of God, they begin to 
discover that in order to teach they must be taught; and 
the pressure of these teachers, burdened with the respon- 
sibility of making known that Word to know it themselves, 
has rapidly pushed forward into the notice and interest 
and sympathy of the church, a new institution,—the 
Sunpay Scuoot. The translation of the Bible into the 
language of the common people characterizes one era in 
Christian history. The systematic teaching of it by the 
common people characterizes another. 

The Sunday School appears to have been providentially 
appointed to maintain the power of the church with the 
people, in this age. When the impulses of love and self- 
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sacrifice which carried forward Christianity in the first 
centuries grew weak, as opposition ceased, and were cor- 
rupted as power was acquired, the church retained her 
authority through the ignorance of the people. But when 
the impulses that revived the church with the Reformation 
grew weak, other causes quickened men’s minds. They 
do not now yield to authority unless they find it to be 
divine by investigation. 

This is an heroic age. Braver deeds have never been 
done, nobler ideas of man have never been uttered, more 
brilliant advances in knowledge have never been made, 
than in this nineteenth century. Slavery has been ban- 
ished from the civilized world, a great fight has been made 
against crime and poverty, a great advance in human 
brotherhood, tragedies of self-devotion to save men have 
been accomplished. But it is also an intensely practical 
age. Preaching alone was not sufficient to satisfy the 
thirst for knowledge of the Word of God, any more than 
lectures were sufficient to satisfy the thirst for secular 
knowledge. The school for the study of the Bible and 
its relations to the salvation of the soul and to human 
duty became a necessity. It was in some sense an acci- 
dent that it began as an effort to teach neglected children 
on Sunday. But that effort was enough to show to earnest 
Christians their own ignorance. The pulpit did not come 
close enough to their minds and hearts to satisfy all their 
needs. If a new work had not been begun in the church 
by contact of mind with mind through question and 
answer, then other answers would have been given by 
unconverted men, and a whole generation have been 
deceived. This age, with its new mental activities, 
demands new methods to meet its spiritual needs. 


» 


CLAIMS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: II 


The Sunday School does not weaken the power of the 
pulpit, but strengthens it. Men are ¢o/d truths by preach- 
ing. They are ¢aught truths in the Sunday School. 
Baxter, in his Reformed Pastor says: “I am daily 
forced to admit how lamentably ignorant many of our 
people are, that have been diligent hearers of me for ten 
or twelve years, while I spoke as plainly as I was able to 
speak; whereas in one hour’s familiar instruction of them 
in private, they seem to understand more, and better enter- 
tain it, than in all their lives before.’ The instructed. 
mind is better fitted to be moved to action by preaching. 
Those who care enough about knowledge of the will of 
God to come to the Sunday School to learn it, will come 
yet more eagerly to the preaching service if they are 
instructed and inspired there. 

The Sunday School does not hinder home training in 
the Bible any more than the public school hinders home 
instruction. If there is less religious teaching in the 
homes than formerly, it is from other causes than that the 
Bible is now systematically taught by the church. It is 
not reasonable that increased interest in the Word should 
promote indifference to it at home. The Sunday School 
has kept vigorous the hold of the church on the people 
when secular activities were outstripping the spiritual. 
Its usefulness is as yet only begun. Wisely administered, 
its triumphs for the future must far surpass any yet 
gained. 

What, then, may it ask from the church for its further 
development? 

I. It has a right to ask that its place in Christian work 
be defined and acknowledged. 

It is divinely ordained work for the entire church, and 
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for all who seek to know the way of life. Teaching, as 
well as preaching, is authorized by God. Christ preached 
the Gospel of the kingdom, but he was also known as “a 
teacher sent from God.” He drew out the thoughts of his 
listeners with questions: “ What is written in the law?” 
“What think ye of Christ?” He often used object 
lessons: the child, the piece of money, the lilies of the 
field. He told his disciples, in his great commission, to 
teach all nations. Teaching and preaching were to go 
together. Christ has appointed his church as a divinely 
“ordained teacher. 

The school is the natural result of the acceptance of 
this office. Every civilized nation realizes the necessity 
that the people should be taught. But they would not be 
taught without a regularly appointed system. The experi- 
ence of the world is that there can be no education without 
schools, It is only natural that the church, from human 
experience, and the command of Christ, and the impulse 
of his Spirit, should establish Sunday Schools. 

The work has been nobly inaugurated. Nearly one 
million people in the United States, set apart by no special 
ceremonies, are searching the Scriptures; and they are 
guiding seven million more in searching the same Scrip- 
tures. There is a new popular interest in the Bible. The 
finding of a manuscript of any portion of it, the uncover- 
ing of an ancient stone in Nineveh, whatever adds to or 
affects the knowledge of the Scriptures, is heralded to the 
world and finds the world eager to hear. Let any one com- 
pare the literature of the Bible today with that of twenty- 
five years ago, and he cannot but wonder at the evidence 
of the prodigious increase of popular interest in it. No 
previous age ever witnessed the like, 
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Who could ask a better opportunity to give the school 
for the study of the will of God its proper dignity? Such 
, an hour may never come again. If pastor, officers, and 
members will join the Sunday School and give themselves 
to make it the handmaid of the church, then will be real- 
ized the ideal of Christ, the school in which he is the 
teacher, and all believers in him are scholars. Let its 
critics be only those who are most earnestly employed in 
it. Many who question its usefulness and are jealous of 
its growth are like belated onlookers at Pentecost, puzzled 
by the speech and gesture and activity which are all new 
to them. Let them first study it till they can enter into 
sympathy with it. No great quickening arises without 
excitement and perils. But the church is emphatically 
called on to take advantage of this quickening, and guide 
it. This interest is naturally strongest in the direction of 
children and youth. The Sunday School has generated a 
larger and more eager hope. The children now being 
guided and taught represent the church of the future. 
Today so susceptible to our molding influences, so quick 
to imitate our actions, so eager to adopt our opinions, 
tomorrow they will have*pushed us aside, will have become 
fixed in their beliefs, and will be handing them on to the 
next generation. The whole life of the church is affected 
by this work. ‘A rejuvenescence has come upon her. The 
prayer-meetings have changed their tone. The new respon- 
sibility, the new sympathy with youth, the mutual ,inter- 
est awakened by many being engaged in the same work, 
have given a new reality and earnestness to prayer. The 
social life has been changed by a new recognition of child- 
hood. Through her work for the children she holds in her 
grasp the church of the future, and may almost mold it as 
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she will. The Sunday School, then, is an established fact: 
The church is called to no more important duty than to 
raise it to the highest possible usefulness. 

To do so, she must give it sufficient and appropriate 
time. The preaching service, when contrasted with the 
Sunday School, has great advantages. It is better suited 
to exalt worship. It emphasizes the idea of the church as 
an organized body whose head is Christ. It honors the 
proclamation of the truth by divinely appointed messen- 
gers. It perpetuates commanded ordinances. But the 
Sunday School has also its advantages. It gives Christians 
definite opportunities for work, It interests all classes 
anew in understanding the will of God, and in all the cir- 
cumstances attending the proclaiming and doing that will. 
It places on the whole church the responsibility of training 
her children, and of reaching the entire community 
through the. children. 

If, then, there is not room for two preaching services 
and the Sunday School, and the people will attend that, 
and will not attend the second preaching service, it is not 
best to excite rivalry between them. ‘The Sunday School 
has become a mighty power. It cannot be repressed. It 
can be guided. Let all Christians enter into it so heartily 
that it shall be seen to be no rival, but only the church 
working by a new method adapted to the times. 

The church should also assume the support of the Sun- 
day School and identify it fully with herself. Two treas- 
uries do not much increase the revenues. Both agencies 
are mainly supported by the members of the congregation. 
Whether they give as members of the church or as teach- 
ers, as worshipers in the assembly or as students in the 
class, the money comes from the same persons. We com- 
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plain that our children attend the Sunday School and not 
the church. Let them understand that these are essen- 
. tially one, that their gifts go to support the entire church 
in all its activities, and they will have a new interest to 
maintain its work by their contributions, and its services 
by their presence. Let the great enterprises, also, in 
which the church is engaged for the conversion of the 
world, be presented to them, and let them be asked to aid 
as they are able. They will feel the responsibilities for 
the interests of the kingdom of God, and their relations to 
it. The church has her own children to care for, and 
those whom she has adopted from the world. If she 
would retain them, she must identify her interests with 
theirs and lead them constantly into closer fellowship with 
and better understanding of herself. 

II. The Sunday School asks that the church provide 
teachers fitted for their work. 

The Word of God was formerly taught mainly from the 
pulpit. Another method has assumed much of the preach- 
ers work. <A great responsibility rests on those who have 
assumed it. What they teach determines the religious 
character of an entire generation. But the church, as an 
organized body, still directs this teaching. The teachers 
are her members. “The Word of God is living and active 
and sharper than any twoedged sword, and quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart,” but it 

‘must be skillfully handled. The entire system of secular 
education has changed within the last half century. 
Schools for training teachers are an acknowledged neces- 
sity. Knowing what is to be taught is only half their 
equipment. The other half is knowing how to teach it. 
The pupil discovers in the day-school the merits of the 
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effective teacher. If they are not to be found in the Sun- 
day School teacher, he will be quick to discern their 
absence, and will conceive a want of respect not only for 
the Sunday School but for what it is intended to teach. 

The church, too, should see that her teachers are pro- 
vided with needful helps. Meetings in which experiences 
can be exchanged should be held. A systematic and 
thorough study of the Bible should be promoted. Methods 
of teaching, and laws of mind, the whole range of the 
teacher’s work, should be carefully considered. A suitable 
literature, wisely selected, calculated to create and foster 
noble living, should be provided for the scholars. 

But after all, the supreme importance of the work, as 
requiring Christian character, must be kept constantly in 
view. The aim of the teacher of the secular school is to 
produce good citizens, men and women able and .suc- 
cessful, in business and social life. The aim of the Sun- 
day School teacher is so to hold Jesus Christ before his 
pupils that they, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, may be transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit. ; 

To do this the teacher must be, in the Scriptural sense, 
aseer. He must himself have a true vision of Christ as 
he is revealed in the Gospels, in his life of self-sacrifice, 
his acts of devotion and mercy, his death and resurrec- 
tion as our Redeemer. So John saw him, and “beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father.” He must also have a vision of Jesus Christ such 
as John saw in Patmos, with head and hair white, as white 
wool, white as snow; with eyes that were as a flame of 
fire; and his feet like unto burnished brass; and his 
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voice as the voice of many waters; and his countenance 
as the sun shining in his strength. 

He must also have a vision of his pupil as having in 
himself possibilities of a living likeness to the Christ of 
the Gospels, and something akin to the Christ whom John 
saw in his vision. What has been said of the preacher is 
equally true of the Sunday School teacher: “No one can 
preach with the best power who is not possessed with a 
sense of the mysteriousness of the human life to which he 
preaches. It must seem to him capable of indefinite 
enlargement and refinement. This must be something 
which belongs to his whole conception of man as the child 
of God, to whom he must speak boldly of God his Father, 
and expect a reply.” 

The character and qualifications of the teachers of the 
Word of God to immortal souls to whom it is sent for 
their salvation, is the most important theme which the 
churches are called to consider. 

III. The Sunday School asks the churches to provide 
themselves with a ministry that can prepare men and 
women to be such teachers. 

When the minister was the only public teacher in the 
church, he was responsible for the thoroughness and cor- 
rectness of what was taught. He is not less so now that 
_ there are many teachers. When the sources of informa- 
tion were few, he had a power which now he has not, 
because the press has relieved him of much that was once 
his duty. But he has now an opportunity far greater than 
then. His most earnest and faithful people are called and 
constrained to teach others. The truths to be taught may 
be mainly gained from books. But the way and the 
inspiration to teach it successfully can be got only from’ 
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the living man. If ministers can show them how to teach, 
and can inspire them to form character into the likeness of 
Christ, they will be sought as never before. Witness the 
numbers and enthusiasm in Sunday School conventions. 
Even when they have found little gain in such gatherings 
they continue to come because their sense of need is so 
great. Our Sunday School teachers are busy men and 
women. They cannot keep pace with the methods of sec- 
ular education, yet their responsibilities and their opportu- 
nities are greater than those of secular teachers. The 
minister who shapes their teaching and secures their confi- 
dence controls the church of the present and fashions that 
of the future. He is often the only thoroughly educated 
man in the community. He can search out the methods 
of teaching and apply them to the Sunday School work. 
He can study the laws of mind and adapt the Bible to the 
needs of children, and show the teachers how to apply it. 
He can keep them encouraged and inspired to a spirit of 
prayer ; and he can do no better nor wiser work than this, 
Here, then, is the minister’s opportunity. A pastor lately 
congratulated his friend on his success in this work, and 
said, “For myself, I know little about it. I have never 
found time to study out the Sunday School problem.” He 
missed one of the essential qualifications of a pastor. He 
ought not to have entered his work till he had found time 
to study that problem. ? . 
An aged minister, who in thirty years had gathered two 
thousand persons into the church, of whom nineteen hun- 
dred were youths, was asked, “Do you visit your Sunday 
Schools often?” “No, I live in them,” was the reply. 
These teachers are an undisciplined army. Much of 
their work is crude and hasty. Many of them do not rise 
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to the true idea of it. Mistakes are made in management, 
But the remedy for these things is not in taking away 
their work, nor in letting it alone. Here is power in 
motion : an activity to be guided, not repressed. The suc- 
cessful ministers are they who are wise to bring it to the 
highest utility. 

IV. The Sunday School asks of the church a spiritual 
atmosphere. 

When Christ bestowed his greatest gift on the first 
church, he breathed on it. Those who came in contact 
with that church caught anew enthusiasm. Its power 
was determined, not by the exactness of its creed, nor by 
the amount of work done, nor by the harmony of its mem- 
bers; but by the breath of Christ in it and on it. It is of 
prime importance that our children and youth should 
breathe this spiritual atmosphere. If they do, the church 
will increase, whatever obstacles are in the way. There 
are Sunday Schools whose teachers are members of the 
church, who attend and sustain prayer-meetings, who are 
busy proposing new plans of Christian work. They strive 
hard to prove that theater and prayer-meeting and Sun- 
day School can be successfully maintained together. But 
the consecrated parent who sends his growing family to 
such a school and finds that as a result of these associa- 
tions their conversation is flavored with the worldly side. 
and not fragrant with the aroma of devotion to Christ, will 
shrink from continuing their contact with such a school. 

Such children have some protection at home from the 
dangers of the social influence which ought to breathe 
spiritual life. But when the whole responsibility of spir- 
itual impressions made on great companies of impressible 
youth at the most critical time of their lives, is rolled on a 
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church, how solemn is our Lord’s message to every member 
of it, “ Take heed that ye cause not one of these little ones 
to stumble!” In churches where the spiritual atmosphere 
is invigorating and constant, there is little discussion about 
‘what amusements are harmful and what are not. Those 
things which charge the atmosphere of the church with 
spiritual power are instinctively discovered and seized 
upon. Those which deaden it are instinctively avoided. 
The church represents ideally the highest chivalry, the 
truest courtesy, the noblest idea of man changing into the 
image of Christ. If young people are influenced by con- 
tact with it to be worldly, then, whatever its activities, its 
spirit is wrong. Better teaching is needed in our Sunday 
Schools, wiser methods, closer contact with the church; 
but most of all is needed the breath of Christ on the 
church, kindling spiritual life in every one who comes in 
contact with it. 

The Sunday School, then, claims from the church recog- 
nition and suitable support, skilled teachers, a ministry 
trained to the work, an uplifting spiritual influence. A bet- 
ter day, through this work, is dawning on the churches. 
Let them be wise to take advantage of their opportunity 
and build on sure foundations. 


SoH ReMeO NS 


FIRST QUARTER. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL, 


MARK i: I-13. 


“ The beginning of the gospel of Fesus Christ, the Son of God,” ete. 


THE primary meaning of the word Gospel was “good 
news.” It is here used, however, of a book, in which the 
good news is contained. In the one use it refers to the 
great facts of our Saviour’s life and works; in the other to 
their written record. Thus, two interesting questions are 
suggested by the very opening sentence before us. The 
one relates to the origin of this particular Gospel by Mark, 
as a written record; the other to its beginning as respects 
the things therein recorded. How did Mark come to 
write this book; and what is its first great utterance or 
key-note? 

I. Under the first point, it is to be noticed that it 
began, as did all the written Gospels, as an oral message, 
and took its particular form very largely from the class of 
persons for whom it was primarily intended. 

Our Saviour’s parting command to his disciples was not 
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go, write; but go, preach! They were not to be scribes, 
but preachers. They were to be living heralds of the 
“glad tidings of great hope which had arisen for man- 
kind;” to bear a personal testimony; heart speaking to 
heart, and earnest lips to listening ears. 

This command they obeyed. They went forth as wit- 
nesses of the things they had seen and heard. They told 
the story of the Saviour’s life, death, and resurrection; and 
enforced the truths which flowed from these facts. There 
was no need that each should tell the story in the others’ 
way. He would rather tell it in his own; selecting, arrang- 
ing, and emphasizing the parts according to what he him- 
self had seen and heard. Each must also consider the 
character of those he was to try to reach and win. It was 
not their aim to write history. It was rather to bring men 
into the kingdom; to convert and to save. 

But it was not the divine will that the handing down of 
these facts and truths should be left to uncertain tradi- 
tion. Other generations and races were to be taught. 
The coming and work of Christ were for all time. So it 
was seen and felt. And so it came to pass that, under 
higher guidance, one and another began to record the 
story they were wont to tell. Thus the oral became a 
written Gospel. 

But why should there be four Gospels? And why 
this particular one by Mark? One reason for four, lies in 
the fact that a fourfold cord is not easily broken: by differ- 
ent witnesses, differing in detail but agreeing in the great 
points, the whole is the more convincingly established. 
But another great reason lies in the diversity of human 
needs. In the early days, as is also now true, there were 
in the world differing types of men. These were then 
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represented by three great races: the Jews, the Romans, 
and the Greeks. Then, there was that new type, being 
. gathered out of them all: the ‘spiritual children of God, 
the citizens of the new kingdom. 

Now, it is very remarkable that the four Gospels are 
specially suited to these four types of men. There is good 
reason for believing that they were primarily intended for 
them. Matthew was a representative Jew. He wrote in 
Judea, for his own race. His Gospel is full of allusions to 
Old Testament teachings, such as only a Jew could readily 
understand. Luke wrote in Greece. His Gospel is addressed 
to Theophilus, a Greek ; and, in what is peculiar to it, pre- 
sents that side of Christ, as the perfect man and com- 
passionate curer of human wretchedness, which would 
especially attract the Greek mind. John’s was the latest 
Gospel. It was written after churches had been gathered, 
and disciples had begun to be multiplied, and there was a 
readiness to receive truth in its more spiritual forms. But 
Mark’s, like Matthew’s and Luke’s, was a missionary Gos- 
pel. And, written in Italy, it was intended first of all for 
the Romans. The Romans were a vigorous, active race. 
They admired, coveted, deified power. 

Now, Mark was, of all the evangelists, just the one to 
depict the life of Christ for such a people. He was him- 
self a man of impetuous action. And, turning to his 
Gospel, we find it specially suited to them. In manner, it 
is like them. In its style, especially in its rapid and dra- 
matic movement, a certain resemblance has been noted to 
that of Casar’s Commentaries. Hence it has been spoken 
of as “The brief and terse narrative of that three years’ 
campaign of thé Supreme Captain of our salvation, — 
whose name from of old was warrior as well as Prince of 
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Peace, — carried on and completed for the deliverance of 
our souls, the bruising of Satan, the glorifying of the 
Father, in his labors, his sufferings, his death, his resur- 
rection, and final triumph.” 

In neither of the other Gospels do we find such a trac- 
ing of the Saviour’s life in the fresh vigor of its outward 
power. In it are no long expositions of the Saviour’s 
teachings. It records many miracles, and few parables; 
not less than eighteen of the former, and but four of the 
latter. It unfolds the truth in its acts, rather than in words. 
It gives not so much a history, as a series of pictures. 
More than either of the other evangelists, Mark portrays 
the Lord Jesus in his living energy, as the Divine Con- 
queror establishing a wide and finally universal kingdom. 

II. It is time to pass to our second point : to the begin- 
ning of this Gospel as respects the things recorded in 
it. And it is to be noticed that the evangelist distinctly 
strikes jts key-note in these very first verses. It begins 
with a vivid exhibition of Jesus as above all created beings, 
doth in his person and works. | 

(z.) Observe the name by which he is called. In the 
first sentence He is “ Jesus Christ, the Sow of God.” Not 
a Son, but tke Son! This implies something other than 
that general fatherly relation which God sustains to all 
His intelligent creatures. Even among the heathen, great 
kings, heroes, lawgivers, and patriots are thought to be 
somehow sons of God. There was also the oriental 
mystic who, imagining himself a part of the universal ali, 
a drop in the great ocean of being, was fond of calling 
himself a son of God. But Jesus is “ze Son.” And one 
has not to read far, in either of the Gospels, to be able to 
discever that here the phrase is used in a very definite 
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sense. He is not so named as one who, like other men, 
bears the divine image; nor as the object of special 
affection; nor as the greatest being in the universe next 
to God. He bears to the Father a more intimate rela- 
tion. Together with him, he is the object of trust, love, 
and worship; the same in power and glory; to be hon- 
ored of all men even as they honor the Father. The 
evangelist starts with this view. He whose story he is 
now to narrate, is the incarnate Son of God. 

(.) Then, observe the heralding of his advent. This 
appears in the next seven verses. The old prophets had 
predicted a messenger who should go before him. Before 
an advancing conqueror, heralds were wont to go to 
announce his approach, and to call the people, through 
whose countries he was to pass, to prepare his way. Val- 
leys were to be filled, and hills leveled, and crooked places 
made straight. Such a herald was to precede the advent 
of Jesus Christ. He had actually appeared, and his voice 
had been heard: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, thake 
his paths straight!” 

There is some hint here, and more elsewhere, of the. 
greatness of this herald, and the manner and success of 
his work. There had always been among the Hebrews a 
class of men, known and received as special messengers of 
God. Sometimes they were of royal blood and lofty 
endowments, and sometimes of humble birth and obscure 
occupation. Through them, the Lord communicated mes- 
sages of warning, consolation, command, and promise. 
_It was their especial province to tell men their sins, and 
to call them to repentance. John was one of this order of 
men. In a sense, he was the greatest of them all. He 
was a prophet, and “more than a prophet.” And it was 
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he who went before to prepare the way for the coming 
Lord Jesus. The obstructions to be removed were not 
literally “savage mountains, rugged ridges, rough places, 
and stony gorges,” but the sins of the people. His cry 
was therefore a call to repentance. The symbol with 
which he impressed his message, and marked those who 
gave heed, was baptism. The promise with which he sup- 
ported his call.was of the remission of sins. And the effects 
of his faithful heralding were wonderful. There went out 
to him so many, that a// the land of Judea, and they of 
Jerusalem, seemed to flock, with confession of sins, to his 
baptism. 

Now, a noteworthy part of his message was the testi- 
mony he cheerfully gave to the superior greatness of him 
who was to come. Among those born of women, a greater 
had not arisen than John. And yet so much mightier was 
he who was to follow, that the most menial service to him, 
on the forerunner’s part, would be an undeserved honor. 
The latchet of his shoes he was not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose. John’s baptism was only an outward sign; 
important and significant, and yet a symbol only. That of 
Jesus Christ was to be with the Holy Ghost. It was to be 
the impartation of power, and of a divine power which 
could proceed only from God himself! 

(c.) Observe, yet again, the testimony given at his 
baptism. What was the purpose of the baptism of Jesus, 
Mark does not tell us. We are elsewhere told simply that 
it was “to fulfill all righteousness.” It was in the line of 
human duties, and he had come to be humanly obedient in 
all things. His submission to it may also have been, in 
part, to express his approval of John’s ministry. Then, it 
was his own inauguration, or solemn consecration, to his 
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public work. Further, John’s baptism was unto repent- 
ance, and so a confession of sin; Jesus had no sin of his 
own to confess; and yet he had come into such a relation 
with sinners, that the burden and curse and peril and 
shame of others’ sins were somehow upon him; the Lord 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all, and for this reason, 
as a testimony to the human need of repentance and 
cleansing, he may have consented to the rite. 

But it is of the fact, and its accompaniments, that Mark 
speaks. It would seem to be with sole reference to the 
latter that he mentions it at all. It came to pass that for 
some reason, Jesus submitted to be baptized of John. And 
straightway three great wonders follow. The heavens are 
rent above his head. Thence, there descends the Divine 
Spirit, in form like a dove, and rests upon him. Then a 
voice is heard; and it declares that he who stands there 
is the supreme object of the Infinite Father’s love: “Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This, 
which has been said to be “a mingling of awful majesty 
and sweet meekness, a sanctity as of the temple and a 
freedom as of the birds of heaven, a resistless force like 
the fiery steeds of the rising sun, and an infinite tenderness 
and peace like the calmness of a brooding dove,” is the 
mark which Heaven puts upon the more than human 
greatness, upon the essentially divine glory, of him about 
whom it all gathers. 

(d.) Then, once more, observe the equally strange 
events which transpired in the wilderness. The scene of 
the baptism over, immediately he, whose divine nature 
and relationships have been so marvelously attested, is 
hurried into the wilderness. “The Spirit driveth him;” 
that is, is in him as a mighty impulse. He takes him 
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into an uninhabited place, where, without food as well as 
human companionship, he wanders for forty days among 
“sandy dunes and wild mountains.” The memorable event 
of those days and weeks was a great conflict. He was 
tempted of Satan. Into the question of the existence and 
personality of the power of evil we need not enter. Here, 
as in so many other places in the New Testament, it is 
assumed. And, as one of the latest and most eminent of 
Bible scholars has said, “ Whatever difficulties such a view 
may be thought to present, it would be the boldest of all 
paradoxes to assert that the Scriptures do not teach the 
existence of such a power, variously called the enemy, the 
accuser, the devil.” The temptation of Jesus was a veri- 
table contest. Being the Son of man, as well as the Son 
of God, it was an assault upon him in his divinely human 
nature. Perceiving that his own kingdom was in peril, 
the strong man, Satan, approached him with adroit but 
evil suggestions. It was an attempt to overthrow the head 
of the new spiritual kingdom, upon the threshold of his 
work. ‘There were reasons why the Saviour should sub- 
mit to be thus tried. Only thus could he, in his twofold 
nature, be proved worthy of homage and trust. Only 
thus could he be to his followers a perfect example, and, 
in the fullest sense, qualified “to succor them that are 
tempted.” 

There are many questions suggested by what is here 
so briefly told us of this “frightful struggle.” But the 
great point in the evangelist’s mind, as he records it, 
seems to have been the exhibition it afforded of the 
dignity and all-conquering might of Jesus. Even in those 
wilderness wilds, three worlds are represented abovt him. 
Wild beasts add to the terrors to which he is subjected 
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by the assault of the prince of the powers of darkness; 
and angels minister to his support and cheer. Thus, 
again, he appears as the center of interest to other worlds 
than ours ;— invincible and victorious. There is room only 
for the briefest statement of a few practical considerations, 
suggested by this portion of Scripture. 

1. That the written Gospels are from God is convinc- 
ingly shown by the form in which they have come down to 
us, as well as by their contents. In both respects, their 
suitableness to human nature and needs is divinely perfect. 

2. Receiving the Gospels as from God, it cannot be 
doubted that Jesus is his all-powerful Son. Always, and 
in all things, it is safe to trust him. It is also becoming 
that we should honor and worship him. 

3. There is a sense in which every disciple should be 
a forerunner of Christ, preparing his way. He makes him- 
self such, who effectually impresses the need of repent- 
ance and remission of sins on even one soul. 

4. The Saviour took care to put honor upon the out- 
ward ordinances of religion; it is not for us, therefore, if 
we would be accounted faithful, to despise or neglect any 
one of them. 

5. There is comfort in knowing that Christ suffered, 
being tempted, and yet overcame. By his sufferings he 
learned to sympathize with us. In his resistance he is 
our example. His victory will finally be seen to have been 
ours also. 

6. In consenting to be the disciplesof the Lord 
Jesus, we have not joined ourselves to a weak and doubt- 
ful, but to an all-mighty, Saviour and Leader. Consenting 
to be faithful to him now, we shall be enthroned with him, 


by and by. 
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JESUS IN GALILEE. 


MARK i: 14-28. 
“ Now after that Fohn was put in prison, Fesus came into Galilee preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom of God,” ete. 

OF the year following Christ’s baptism and temptation, 
we have but slight record. Most of the time was spent in 
Judea, where we are informed that. Jesus “made and _ bap- 
tized more disciples than John.” At length, John being 
cast into prison, Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee. With Capernaum as a center, he made tours 
in all directions; journeying at times far inland to the 
west ; sometimes preaching in the villages along the sea, 
and sometimes crossing the lake to visit the regions east- 
ward. A boat seems to have been at his disposal to con- 
vey him whenever and wherever he wished on the waters 
of the lovely, harp-shaped Gennesaret. Soon the whole 
Galilean province was astir with the fame of this new 
preacher. Crowds flocked to hear him. He was talked 
about on the street, in the house, in the boat. The news 
of him outran the limits of Galilee, and hosts assembled 
from Jerusalem, and all Judea, from Perea, from Idumea 
far to the south, and from Tyre and Sidon far to the north. 
The inquiry was, “Who is this preacher, and what is his 
mission?” If, now, in imagination, we take our places 
amidst the eager throng who listened to Jesus in Galilee, 
we shall note among the characteristics of his ministry 
that: 
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I. The preaching of Christ was spiritual. 

His theme was the “kingdom of God” (verse 14). _Gali- 
‘ lee was full of rabbis ; but instead of expounding the Script- 
ures and clothing them with power, they darkened counsel 
by words without knowledge, and taught for doctrines the 
commandments of men. How far one might walk on the 
Sabbath? What was the proper posture for prayer? How 
often and how long should fasts be held? How broad 
should phylacteries be, and whether an egg laid in Samaria 
might be eaten? these and other similar topics constituted 
the religious themes of the times. The teaching of Jesus 
was radically different. He held the minds of men to 
spiritual themes. The prophets of old had foretold the 
coming of the kingdom of God; John had declared it 
“draweth near.” Jesus said, “it is among you.” 

The new era had arrived. Jesus had brought it. His 
coming was the setting up on earth of the kingdom of 
God. The countrymen of Jesus looked for that kingdom 
as one of worldly magnificence. In it they expected mate- 
‘rial thrones, earthly splendor, national supremacy, and uni- 
versal empire. Jesus surprised them by saying, “My 
kingdom cometh not with observation.” In it the least is 
greatest, the lowest is the highest, and he that serves is 
chief. To enter it one must become as a little child. Ad- 
mission to it lies through a lowly gate and a narrow way. 
Pride cannot enter there, nor ambition, nor self-righteous- 
ness; but the poor in spirit, the pure in heart, the meek, 
the peace-makers, those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. In such a way as this did the Galilean preacher 
fulfill his ministry. Nothing could dissuade him from a 
faithful unfolding of the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
Popular applause could not entice him, nor opposition deter 
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him. A fan was in his hands and he must thoroughly 
purge his threshing-floor. 

Il. Sesus preached with authority. 

Our Saviour not only advised men to enter the kingdom 
of God; he required it. He commanded men to repent 
(verse 15).. None had ever spoken with such authority as 
did this preacher of Galilee. Untrained by the rabbis, un- 
taught in the schools, he nevertheless spoke with uncom- - 
promising boldness. More commanding than Moses, more 
unsparing than the prophets, he fearlessly proclaimed the 
commands of God, denouncing sin and demanding right- 
eousness. His wasatrumpet-voice. No lawyer or prophet, 
not even John the Baptist, had so roused men from their 
self-security as did the ringing words of Jesus, “ Repent 
ye and believe the gospel.’ Was this invitation? Yes; 
but it was more. It was command. Take the element 
of authority away from it, and you have changed its 
nature. 

Men sometimes speak as if Jesus did nothing but entreat 
-~as if the Gospel was nothing but invitation. Jesus, how- 
ever, came to be Lord as well as Christ: Kung as well as 
Saviour. Listen, as for eighteen months he makes the 
hills and valleys and the lake of Galilee echo with his 
commanding voice. Ask the dwellers in Capernaum, 
whether Jesus speaks as one who may be accepted or one 
who must be; whether not to believe on him is to incur a 
misfortune or to commit a sin? No wonder that Jesus 
riveted attention. He was indeed tender, and compas- 
sionate, and gracious; but he was also commanding. His 
words were kingly. He spoke as one to be obeyed, whose 
decisions were final, and whom to disobey or disregard was 
to incur more guilt than to trample on Moses and the 
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prophets. “He taught as one that had authority and not 
as the scribes.” 

Ill. Fesus required not only acceptance of his doctrines, 
but of himself also. 

Among those accustomed to cast their nets into the Sea 
of Galilee were Andrew and Simon, Jamesand John. Jesus 
walking one day beside the lake saw them at their daily 
toil. They had often listened to the famed preacher. They 
had expressed their assent to the matchless doctrines he 
proclaimed. So far as tested, they had shown themselves 
faithful to the teacher as well as to the teachings. An 
eventful day now arrives. It is to be seen how deep is 
their attachment for him whom they have called Master. 
It is now to be decided whether Simon shall remain a fish- 
erman or become an apostle; whether John shall still 
gather wealth from the sea or become that disciple whom 
Jesus loved. They knew not what issues were involved in 
their choice. To them more than to us the future was 
veiled. Thick clouds filled their horizon where to us the 
sun of promise rises. It was therefore not only an event- 
ful moment but one of transcendent faith and loyalty when 
in response to the calm, imperative words of Jesus, “Come 
ye after me,” those fishermen “forsook their nets and fol- 
lowed him.” That marked a turning in their life’s journey. 
Henceforth, not to catch fish but to follow Christ is their 
daily care. Such moments come to all, when the question 
of following Christ is to be decided. Not ordinarily, as 
with those Galileans, does this involve leaving one’s voca- 
tion. But it does involve a surrender of the heart, the will, 
the life to Christ. The forsaking all must be experienced 
by all inwardly, and fulfilled outwardly as far as circum- 
stances and conditions require. As those fishermen by 
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their constant obedience to what Christ required showed 
their devotion to him, so now to all who would be his fol- 
lowers comes the injunction, “ Whosoever will come after 
me let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Mesa 

IV. Fesus proffers large reward to his followers. 

It was a lucrative employment those Galileans plied. 
Their boats were often iaden with the wealth of the sea. In 
following Christ they forsook all worldly gain and cast in 
their lot with one who had not where to lay his head. He 
had said, “I will make you fishers of men.” Doubtless 
those words are more significant to us than to those who 
first listened to them. Did those skilled fishermen gain or 
lose in leaving the lake, the boat, and the net, and becom- 
ing the Lord’s apostles? Was it to their loss or advantage 
that they sacrificed the wealth gathered by the net for the 
privilege of saving men? Ask Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost: ask him when by his lips the Gospel is first preached 
to the Gentiles and he gathers the first fruits of a world- 
wide harvest. Ask John when, at the close of a long life, 
on the isle of Patmos the heavens opened to him, and the 
scroll of the future is unrolled, and he with rapt vision is 
permitted to see the triumpns of the Gospel he was called 
to preach. Ask them now, their names having gone 
through the world closely associated with Christ, pillars of 
the church on earth, and for eighteen centuries sharing 
with their Lord the glory of the church above. “I will 
make you fishers of men.” It is the assurance of one 
whose words are with authority, and it is made to us now 
as really as when Jesus walked on the Galilean shore. 


“Whoso loseth his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, shall 
find it.” 
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V. Fesus’ words and acts were a revelation of his divine 
power. 

We have already noted that the ministry of Jesus was 
spiritual — was with authority; that he demanded accept- 
ance of himself and his teachings, and that he promised 
large rewards. Now who was he who thus spoke and 
promised? Apparently a peasant from an obscure village 
in Galilee. They called him the Nazarene, the carpenter’s 
son, the son of Joseph and Mary. But this did not answer 
the question, who was he? It was not the policy of Jesus 
to declare himself at once as the Messiah. “He kept the 
full revelation of himself in reserve, endeavoring to pre- 
pare the public mind to receive it in its true inward and 
spiritual meaning, when the right moment for divulging it 
should come, and in the meantime leaving it to be inferred 
from his character and works who he was.” 

By two agencies did Jesus lead men to the knowledge 
that he was the Messiah—bhis teachings and his mira- 
cles. Mark how, in the narrative, these two are so com- 
bined as each to intensify the other. Having summoned 
his disciples from their boats, with the promise that they 
should become fishers of men, and entering with them on 
the Sabbath into the synagogue at Capernaum, and teach- 
ing with such authority that all were astonished at his doc- 
trine, he proceeds still farther to amaze the listening 
crowd. There had come into that synagogue, perhaps 
unawares, a man possessed with the spirit of an unclean 
demon; that is, a man whose bodily and mental faculties 
were controlled by an evil spirit. That foul inhabitant of 
the man’s body felt in the presence of Jesus that one was 
nigh mightier than himself, and stronger than the entire 
kingdom to which he belonged. Sensible of a power not 
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yet recognized on earth, but to which both heaven and 
hades bore witness, he, the demon— not the man himself, 
but the evil spirit— speaking through the man, cried out, 
“Tet us alone. What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God.” Jesus neither 
needed nor accepted such testimony to his origin and 
office. Rebuking the evil spirit, he bade him “hold his 
peace and come out of him.” That word was irresistible. 
The demon knew his Lord. A fiend still, he tore the man 
and departed from him. In his own name and by his own 
power Jesus had wrought the wondrous deed; and he 
who came into the synagogue a demoniac, went home to 
tell of him who had set him free. No wonder that the 
fame of Jesus “spread abroad.” 

As lessons from our subject, note: 

1. The way to spread the Gospel is to tell what Fesus 
does. ; 

The most convincing argument for Christianity is its 
results. Let all, therefore, who can do so, tell of the par- 
don, peace, and power they have received through Christ. 
His enemies have nothing to refute the arguments drawn 
from the experience of those whom Jesus saves. 

2. If one agency fails to bring men to Christ, let others 
be employed. 

How manifold were the methods Jesus employed to win 
men. How various his teaching, how multiform his 
works. Today the means of saving men are not words 
alone, nor acts alone; but both skillfully combined. The 
cord that is to draw » soul to Christ should be woven of 
many strands. 
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3. Opportunities for greatest duties are found in the 
discharge of ordinary ones. 

Jesus was in the synagogue on the Sabbath. That was 
the right place for a Jew to be, and because he was there, 
and while he was there, occasion was afforded for healing 
a demoniac. Jesus never neglected ordinary duties; but 
found in the way of these, opportunities for extraordinary 
ones. 

4. A broad estimate should be had of the kingdom of 
Christ. ; 

How vast was Christ’s view of the kingdom he came to 
set up. To it converged the past, the present, and the 
future. It embraced time and eternity. It related to 
man’s body, soul, and spirit. It affected individuals, com- 
munities, nations, and the race. Beings of both worlds 
were interested in it. God, Satan, good and evil spirits — 
helped or hindered its advance. To preach the Gospel of 
such a kingdom was worthy of the whole energy of the Son 
of God. Is it not therefore meet that we in the power of 
the Spirit proclaim the time is fulfilled and the kingdom of 
God is at hand? “Repent ye and believe the gospel.” 
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POWER TO HEAL. 


Mark 1: 29-45. 


“ And forthwith, when they were come out of the synagogue, they entered into 
the house of Simon,” etc. 


Tuts passage illustrates Christ’s power to heal. The 
miracles of healing here recorded, were not only mighty 
works, but also instructive emblems of Scriptural truth. 
Spiritual truth is often so hard to understand that mere 
words are inadequate to express it. It needs to be embod- 
ied in the more significant language of action to be clearly 
discerned. The miracles of Christ afford us such a medium 
of expression. In them we catch glimpses of a truth that 
else were too high for us. They serve a similar purpose to 
that answered by mirrors which bring within easy view 
objects hard to see or quite out of sight. The famous pict- 
ure of Aurora by Guido adorns the ceiling of one of the 
palaces of Rome. The discomfort attending the effort to 
look up, for the length of time required to study its 
beauty, is so great,.that one could not adequately estimate 
its merit, if there were no other way of viewing it. Buta 
mirror, set up in the room so as to reflect the picture, per- 
mits the beholder to view it at his leisure with perfect ease. 
“So,” says Dr. William M. Taylor, “the great miracle of 
the renewing of the soul is above our inspection, but in 
the mirror-miracles wrought by Jesus we have manifold 
reflections, as in a mirror, of that transcendent spiritual 
work, and these heln us to the better understanding of 
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that. Quite as much as his words they reveal to us the 
nature of the great salvation.” This gives them an unde- 
_ caying value, and makes them yield to us a good even 
superior to that which was imparted to those originally 
benefited by them. They may be divided into distinct 
classes. 

I. Miracles of restoration. 

The subjects of these were raised from a condition of 
helpless sickness and weakness to one of strength and 
usefulness. Of this kind was the cure wrought upon 
Simon’s wife’s mother. Prostrate on that bed of fever 
she could do nothing for herself or others. Her house- 
hold duties and useful ministries were all suspended. 
She was now herself a burden, instead of a bearer of bur- 
dens. Such was her condition when they tell Jesus of her. 
“ He came and took her by the hand and lifted her up; and 
immediately the fever left her, and she ministered unto 
them.” What a transformation; or rather, what a delight- 
ful restoration of this woman to herself and to her place of 
usefulness! She, who just now was a care and a hin- 
* drance, has become a helper. The paralytic of the second 
chapter of the Gospel, who, having been brought to Jesus 
on a bed, was sent home cured, carrying his bed on his 
‘shoulders; the man with the withered hand in the third 
chapter, and the one healed by Jesus at the pool of Be- 
thesda, are examples of the same kind. The aim and the 
effect of such miracles were to raise up the afflicted ones 
from a helpless, incapable state, to a condition of self-help 
and usefulness. 

What the healing power of Christ effected in these 
examples, the power of his grace is continually doing 
among mankind. Sin works evil results upon man’s 
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nature similar to, and worse than, those wrought by fever, 
paralysis, or impotency. Under its baleful influence men 
are vicious, shiftless, indolent, useless. It is the work of 
the Gospel to cure them of these faults. It regenerates 
from the corruption of sin, brings back our fallen nature to 
the dignity and worth which normally belong to it. Those 
who have deeply experienced this regenerating work of 
Christ in their souls, rise up, as did Simon’s wife’s mother, 
and begin to minister to the welfare of those about them. 
Their selfishness, their indolence, their vicious indulgen- 
ces, and whatever else has degraded them and hindered 
their usefulness, give place to a desire to help and to do 
good to one another. Seeing they have purified their souls 
in obeying the truth, through the Spirit, unto unfeigned 
love of one another as brethren, they love one another 
with a pure heart fervently. 

Il. Miracles delivering from evil spirits. 

In the days of Christ cases of demoniacal possession, or 
what was called such,.were very common. “They brought 
unto him them that were possessed with devils,” and “he 
cast out many devils.” The Gospel narratives abound in 
similar statements. Was it because the kingdom of dark- 
ness, excited by the coming of Christ to our world, exerted 
all its power to afflict mankind and frustrate his mission? 
Or did popular ignorance and superstition wrongly impute 
certain diseases, like lunacy and epilepsy, to diabolical 
agency? If we take the latter view, we make the Christ 
and the inspired evangelists sharers in the delusion; or, 
worse yet, conscious connivers at it; for Jesus*and the 
evangelists unquestionably held the view that these mala- 
dies were the work of devils. Let the question be settled 
as it may, the symbolical aspect presented by these cases 
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remains the same. We are concerned only to note this 
fact: that Jesus employed his healing power to cure people 
who were believed, from their violent and malignant traits, 
to be possessed by evil spirits. A notable example was 
the man who had his dwelling among the tombs. He is 
presented to us in the Gospels as a wild man, crying night 
and day among the mountains and tombs—naked, hag- 
gard, dangerous. This man, whom no earthly power could 
control or subdue, was cured by Christ. He became 
gentle, inoffensive, tractable. Those who had known and 
feared him, now saw him clothed and in his right mind. 
The work thus done by the Christ is typical of what his 
grace is continually doing for our souls. 

There is in man something akin to the diabolical. He 
is subject to violent and wasting passions, often dominated 
by a fierce and ungovernable temper; exhibits, upon slight 
provocation, anger, impatience, hatred, revenge; is ill- 
natured, moody, capricious, sullen; ready at times to take 
up arms against all the world, and shunned and detested in 
turn for his spirit of malicious mischief. We have all seen 
pronounced examples of this sort— probably have suffered 
from their malice and ill-temper. They may be persons of 
great energy and ability. They are not indolent or shift- 
less. They know how to make money and how to use it 
for their own advantage. They are keen, shrewd, and suc- 
cessful in business. Sometimes they bestow magnificent 
gifts —exhibit strange freaks of generosity; but of true 
kindness and amiability, or the disposition to make others 
happy, they have but little. They seem, in short, to be 
possessed by a devil. The fault may be often due to inher- 
ited qualities, or to neglect of early training. They were 
noi disciplined to self-control. One of the princes of the 
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old French monarchy manifested in childhood and youth 
such an unhappy disposition as I have described. But he 
was placed under the care of a wise and pious teacher, who 
labored so successfully to correct his violent temper, that 
he became one of the most amiable of men. A painstak- 
ing, Christian mother often amends the faults of nature. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we all are beset by such an 
evil spirit as has been described, but we keep him at bay; 
we do not suffer him to get possession of us. We some- 
times feel, as demoniacs act; but owing to the influence of 
good training, or the power of Christian principle, we do 
not suffer the feeling to break out into bad conduct. 
Those who do, make themselves the terror and detestation 
of all respectable people. The power of Christ, however, is 
equal to the cure of such cases. If there were need, it were 
easy to give notable examples. The power of Christ deliv- 
ered them from the power of Satan. Through faith in his 
name they were stirred to undertake, and helped to 
achieve, the conquest of their bad tempers. He gave them 
the Holy Spirit, who “helpeth our infirmities,” and his 
sweet and attractive fruits appeared. 

III. Miracles of cleansing. 

This class is represented in the person of the leper, the 
story of whose cure occupies the last part of the chapter. 
“There came a leper to him beseeching him and kneeling 
down to him and saying, If thou wilt thou canst make me 
clean, And Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth his 
hand and touched him and saith unto him, I will, be thou 
clean. And as soon as he had spoken, immediately the 
leprosy departed from him and he was cleansed.” There 
is no more beautiful, suggestive story in the Gospels. It is 
full of encouragement to souls weighed down by conscious 
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defilement of sin. Leprosy was the most significant em- 
blem of sin. It was a wasting, disgusting disease. The 
/person afflicted with it was pronounced unclean and driven 
as an outcast from society. “All the days wherein the 
plague shall be in him,” said the Mosaic law, “he shall be 
defiled, he is unclean, he shall dwell alone, without the camp 
shall his habitation be.” He was dead to the world, dead to 
his family, dead to the sanctuary of God. And he was 
required to proclaim his own misery and warn off all 
approach, by crying, “Unclean, unclean,” when people 
drew near. Most expressive and pathetic symbol of the 
separating effect of sin! We recognize but too well the 
fidelity of the emblem to the thing signified. Sin defiles 
the purity of the soul, and, so far as this defilement is felt 
and perceived, it separates the sinner from others. He 
feels that a gulf divides him from the pure and good; his 
conscience often drives him into voluntary solitude; and 
if his sin is particularly gross and shameful, the sentiment 
of society sends him into banishment. Need I say that 
the human heart is subject to such defilement, or that the 
-seeds of evil which grow to that misery are hid in every 
soul? They are the source of evil thoughts and base sug- 
gestions which we are glad to have concealed within the 
privacy of the breast. Who would be willing to have his 
breast transparent to the gaze of the world? Who would 
not sometimes have to cover his face before such a gaze? 
Who has not often breathed the prayer, “ Make and keep 
me pure within?” 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is able to do this. 
“He gave himself for us to redeem us from all iniquity and 
to purify unto himself a peculiar people.” To us, as to the 

~ leper he says, “ Be thou clean,” and as cleansed persons he 
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would have us live henceforth. If we confess our sin he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sin and cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. The Christ who had compassion on 
the kneeling leper, and put forth his hand and touched 
him, as he uttered the healing word, in that gracious act 
gave hope of pardon and cleansing to every sinner. 

A few suggestions made by our subject, are worthy of 
special attention. Note, 

1. The kindness of Christ's manner. 

It was almost as remarkable as the miracles wrought. 
He came and took Simon’s wife’s mother by the hand and 
lifted her up, when he might have healed her with a word 
—without the trouble of going to her. But then she 
would have lost half the satisfaction which the recollection 
of her cure gave her, when she remembered his look, his 
word, and the tender clasp of his hand. He performed his 
miracles in such a way as to make the memory of them a 
joy forever. Still more significant was his manner toward 
the leper. To touch a leper was dreadful pollution. Why 
did he do it, when a word was sufficient to heal him? It 
was to reveal more expressively his divine compassion, to 
show the leper and the spectators and all readers of the 
Gospels, the greatness of his pity for sinful men—a pity 
which overleaped all barriers, and delighted to trample on 
and repress every feeling of aversion; yea, and take 
superfluous pains, in its willingness to bless the unhappy 
and wretched. When the leper addressed him it was with 
the words, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean;” as 
if he feared that such a repulsive case as his might exceed 
the reach of Jesus’ kindness. The touch of Jesus so 
promptly given, and the evident compassion attending it, 
instantly dispelled the fear. “Will I do it?” “Yea,” that 
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gesture said, “I will do what is even loathsome for the 
sake of helping thee.” So doing he disclosed the bound- 
less love of his heart for man as man, and he set us an 
example of compassion. Let us heed the example. Note, 

2. Hts paramount purpose to save men’s souls. 

To this purpose the exercise of his miraculous power 
was only subsidiary. We here have a striking evidence of 
it. When he rose up early and retired to a solitary place 
for prayer, Simon and the rest went in search of him, and 
when they found him they said, in view of the throng then 
beginning to gather, “ All men seek for thee.” He replied, 
“Let us go into the next towns, that I may preach there, 
also, for therefore came I forth.” So saying, he affirmed 
that his chief object was not to work miracles of healing, 
for which that crowd then sought him, but to preach the 
Gospel of salvation. His miracles were signs that he came 
_ from God, and drew attention to his message. They were 
like the hymn before the sernion, by which the mind is 
prepared to listen to the truth then presented. Preaching 
the Gospel being thus his chief business, he was not will- 
ing to remain stationary, but said, after he had preached 
awhile in Capernaum, “Let us go into the next towns,” 
We cannot suppose that all the people in Capernaum were 
converted. We know, from what is said afterward, that 
they were not. But the leaven of the Gospel had been 
planted there, and he could leave it to work on while he 
proceeded to plant the same precious leaven elsewhere, 
No other defense of foreign missions is needed than what 
is found in this incident in the life of Christ. Capernaum 
was his home, but his method was not to confine his labors 
at home until it was thoroughly evangelized, but to plant 
the Gospel in as many radiating centers as possible, confi- 
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dent that where planted it will live and spread and the 
world will the sooner be brought under its influence. 
_Christ’s habit of secret prayer was to promote his work of 
spreading the Gospel. 

Prayer is essential to success in preaching. Not even 
Christ could do without it. He did not begin his ministry 
until he was thirty years old. The most of his previous 
life he had spent in a kind of solitude. Yet even now he 
must blend with his public labors secret communion with 
his Heavenly Father. If such a practice was needful for 
him, we cannot neglect it with safety. 

3. Mark the condition on which Christ's benefits are 
conferred. 

Men must believe. Through faith they brought to him 
all that were diseased. Without faith the leper could not’ 
have been cleansed. So is it with the exercise of that soul- 
healing power imaged in his miracles. Would we be 
healed? Would we be qualified for useful ministries; re- 
leased from the power of malevolent impulses; purified and 
made meet for heaven? We must believe. He is able to 
do it. And according to our faith it will be done unto us. 
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MARK ii: I-17. 


“ And again he entered into Capernaum after some days ; and it was noised 
that he was in the house,” etc. 


IT is not strange that the words which Jesus had just 
uttered should cause the Scribes to reason in their hearts 
and to ask, “ Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies ?” 
For they were astonishing words and strangely spoken. 

A forlorn paralytic, who could move only as he was 
borne by friendly hands, had come into the presence of the 
Saviour to be healed. Such was the urgency, and so great 

was the crowd surrounding Jesus, that the paralytic’s 

friends took him to the top of the flat-roofed house and 
removed the covering of tiles from above the Saviour’s 
head, that they might let the sufferer down before him. 

I. The surprise of the Scribes natural. 

In two respects the words of Christ to the palsied man 
were surprising. /7rs¢, that he should speak to one in 
such a condition about his sins. To ordinary observers 
the greatest want of the unfortunate man was the restora- 
tion of his bodily strength. That withered form, those 
distorted limbs, that beseeching look, proclaimed the 
errand of the paralytic, and revealed the object of the zeal 
shown in his behalf. He came to be healed of the palsy. 
But to this manifest desire of the man Jesus at first paid 
no attention. The insight of the Saviour discerned a 
deeper want than that for which tht invalid himself was 
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most solicitous. The moral powers of the man were 
palsied. The sow/ was in a condition of guilt. To satisfy 
thesé more profound wants of the soul the Saviour 
addressed himself. This is not the ordinary course of 
philanthropy. But, as the whole account shows, Jesus 
thought that to heal the maladies of the soul was of far 
greater importance than merely to impart vigor to the 
physical frame. That Jesus’ first words to a palsied man 
should have been about the forgiveness of his sins speaks 
to us volumes relative to the Saviour’s mission, and con- 
cerning his estimation of the comparative worth of spirit- 
ual things. 

But, secondly, the Saviour’s public assumption of power 
to forgive sins gave the Scribes apparently just grounds 
for charging him with blasphemy. 

God only can forgive sins. It is not the prerogative 
of man even to pronounce another’s sin forgiven. The 
preacher may proclaim the conditions of forgiveness. But 
compliance with these conditions consists in an action of 
heart which a fellow-mortal cannot infallibly interpret. To 
pronounce another’s sins forgiven one must have access to 
his most secret thoughts. Such knowledge only God pos- 
sesses, and he to whom God may reveal it. Yet here was 
a man, whose history until now had not been remarkable, 
announcing the forgiveness of a fellow mortal’s sins. 
What wonder that the Scribes pronounced him a blas- 
phemer ? 

It is important that in giving expression of our con- 
demnation of the Scribes’ contempt of Jesus we should 
take into consideration all the circumstances of the case. 
No doubt the Scribes were wicked in their opposition to 
Jesus. But their outwar7 conduct was largely a result of 
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the circumstances in which they were placed. Their guilt 
was that of envy and jealousy and pride. Their sz was 
such as we all possess. Their szzs were the natural prod- 
uct of the times in which they lived. Doubtless if Jesus 
should visit even our own land at the present time, his lot 
would be as weary and his path as toilsome as in Judea 
eighteen hundred years ago. But we should not arrest 
him, nor scourge him, nor crucify him. We should slander 
him in the newspapers, or, worse still, call him a fanatic 
and treat him with universal neglect. 

Consider, more carefully, the circumstances under which 
Jesus here asserts his power to forgive sin. It was in the 
beginning of his ministry. The prodigies connected with 
his birth were remembered by few. The reputed son of a 
carpenter, he had not during the past thirty years of his 
life specially attracted the attention of his fellow townsmen, 
or even of his brethren. Our Saviour was in his earthly 
aspect a man. He was tempted in all points as we are. 
John the Baptist, whose fame was now at its height, and 
whose power was compared to that of the prophet Elijah, 
made no such pretensions as those which Jesus was put- 
ting forth. In these circumstances it was the height of 
presumption for a man such as Jesus was reputed to be to 
rise up before the dignitaries of the law, and assume a 
prerogative such as neither prophet nor priest would dare 
to exercise. And Jesus “said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” Who of us, under these 
circumstances, would not have challenged the authority of 
the speaker of such words? 

Il. The significance of miracles. 

It is in connection with these sublime assumptions of 
Jesus that we can understand the significance and import- 
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ance of the Saviour’s miracles. A miracle’ involves the 
exercise of a degree of power over nature which only the 
Creator possesses. Hence a miracle is a sign of the spe- 
cial presence of God, and would not be warranted except as 
a seal to a most important divine message. 

How should the Saviour establish his authority to for- 
give sin? How should he convince mankind that this 
power was lodged in him? Anybody could say the words 
here spoken. But who could make the palsied man 
believe them? Here, if ever, was occasion for a miracle 
to establish the authority of the Saviour’s words. Hence 
he proposes to do what could only be done on the assump- 
tion that divine power resided with him. And Jesus said 
to the palsied man, “ Arise, and take up thy bed, and go to 
thine house. And immediately he arose, took up the bed 
and went forth before them all, insomuch that they were 
all amazed and glorified God, saying, we never saw it on 
this fashion.” This miracle established before that company 
the authority of Fesus to forgive sins. The divine control 
over nature which he actually exerted testified to the truth 
of his claim rightfully to exercise another divine preroga- 
tive, the effect of which cannot be discerned by the bodily 
senses. 

If the account of this miracle stood alone it might plaus- 
ibly be alleged that its proof is insufficient for us. But it 
does not stand alone. The ministry of Jesus was accom- 
panied by a succession of miracles of an extremely varied 
order. These. were so publicly performed and were of 
such a beneficent character as to give even now the surest 
evidence of their reality. The whole efficacy of the Chris- 
tian system was made at last to hinge upon the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the most stupendous and the most fully 
accredited of ail miracles. 
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Ill. The evidential value of miracles. 

It is not wise to depreciate the evidential value of the 
Christian miracles. Miracles are indeed hard to prove; 
and so they should be, since the doctrines for which they 
vouch are still more difficult to establish. It was fitting 
that the promulgator of such a plan of salvation as that 
presented in the Gospels, should be challenged at the time 
in order to show by what authority he spoke. It is of the 
highest significance to us that, with the jealous eyes of the 
Scribes upon him, Jesus ventured to assert not only the 
doctrine of forgiveness, but his power to perform miracles. 
If they would not believe him respecting what was unseen, 
he could compel their belief in what their eyes saw, their 
ears heard, and their hands handled. As a matter of evi- 
dence it is of the highest importance, even now, to know 
that during his life-time Jesus was subjected to such scru- 
‘tiny as would arise from his repeated and public preten- 
sions to the éxercise of miraculous power. The miracles 
of Jesus are still, and must ever remain, in the world, an 
important and essential element in the evidence upon 
which we believe in his authority to forgive sin. 

IV. Effect of the miracle. 

As a natural result of the Saviour’s willingness to exer- 
cise his power to forgive sins, we find later in the chapter 
(verses 15-17) that the most despised portion of the people 
crowded around him. Alpheus, a collector of customs for 
the Roman government, and hence peculiarly detested by 
the people, heard the call of Jesus and followed him, and 
Jesus went into his house and partook of his hospitality. 
“Many publicans and sinners sat also with Jesus and his 
disciples, for there were many and they followed him.” 
This readiness of Jesus to fraternize with the despised 
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classes of the people likewise was calculated to arouse the 
enmity of the Scribes and Pharisees. But we can well 
pardon the envy of the Scribes, since it drew from the 
Saviour those words so fraught with consolation to the 
wretched and despairing of every age and clime. Jesus 
_had come to seek and save the lost. His commission to 
the world was an errand of mercy. The lost sheep of the 
house of Israel were upon the mountains without any shep- 
herd. It was the sorrow of his people which called him 
forth upon his mission. He came not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved. 

V. The object of the Saviour's mission. 

The office of Jesus was to heal the diseases of his peo- 
ple. His duties were those of the physician. What other 
inference could be drawn from these premises than that 
with which the Saviour silenced the cavil of his enemies. 

You are a sinner, said the Pharisees, because you eat 
with publicans and sinners. 

I am a physician, replied the Saviour. I have come to 
heal the sins of my people. “They that are whole have 
no need of the physician, but they that are sick. I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

In these words is man’s sure ground of hope. Jesus 
humbled himself to our low estate. It is because our wants 
are so deep that he has descended so low. He would not 
that any should perish, but that all should come to him 
and live; and whosoever cometh to him he will in nowise 
cast out. “Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out.” He hath made 
him who knew no sin to be sin for us. He hath not given 
us an high priest who cannot be touched with the feeling 
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of our infirmities, but one who was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. 
. VI. How can we forget our sins ? 

It is the prerogative of God to forgive sin; but how can 
we forget our sin? By what process can we, in the light 
of eternal realities, have peace toward God and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ? ; 

If it were essential to our peace that we forget our sin, 
we may well believe that peace of mind would be unattain- 
able. But in Christ the remembrance of our sins is cov- 
ered by the glorious manifestations of grace. Ours shall 
be the joys of sins forgiven. The contemplation of the 
superlative grace and truth residing in the Saviour’s char- 
acter shall so absorb our thought and so exalt our feelings 
that the pangs of remorse shall be prevented. Jesus, tak- 
ing occasion from our sins, has revealed himself as other- 
_ wise he could not in the full beauty and loveliness of his 
character. Because we have had much forgiven we shall 
see more fully displayed the loveliness of the Saviour’s 
character. There is no joy like that of the redeemed. Sin 
must always appear damnable and dark. With shame shall 
we ever contemplate our past ingratitude to God. But as 
shadows reveal with greater effect the brilliancy of the 
light, so shall the forgiving love of God our Saviour appear 
the brighter in proportion as we shall realize how much 
we have had forgiven. 

VII. Conditions of forgiveness. 

Finally, we should not overlook the condition upon 
which Jesus exercised this forgiveness toward the palsied 
man. It was not until Jesus had seen the faith of the 
whole party that he said, Thy sins be forgiven thee. Di- 
rectly, and indirectly, the faith of five persons was con. 
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cerned in preparing the way for the forgiveness of this 
man’s sins. First, there was the faith of the paralytic him- 
self. We cannot believe that he was brought to Jesus 
against his will. Secondly, there was the faith of the four 
who carried him. The relation of these to the paralytic 
may aptly be compared to that of the church to inquiring 
souls. In an important sense we all are our brothers’ 
keepers, and whatsoever we shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, It is the prerogative of the church to 
bring men to Christ. The whole must bear the sick into 
the presence of the physician. The lame need some one 
to put them into the pool when it is troubled. The prayer 
of the righteous availeth much. But without faith upon 
our part it is impossible for God to exercise forgiveness 
toward us. To offer pardon to an unrepentant .and unbe- 
lieving soul is like casting pearls before swine or giving 
that which is holy unto dogs. The exercise of faith im- 
plies a receptivity of mind such as to give promise that the 
seeds of forgiving love as they fall upon it shall spring up 
and bear fruit an hundred fold. 

And what is faith? Faith is the acknowledgment of 
man’s extremity, and the confession of God’s opportunity. 

To trust in God, is to distrust ourselves. To éelieve in 
God's forgiving love is to renounce confidence in our own 
righteousness, When we look to God for forgiveness we 
are ready to honor him and to proclaim the riches of the 
grace which pardons. 
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THE PHARISEES ANSWERED. 
MARK ii: 18-28 ; iii: 1-5. 
“And Fohn’s disciples and the Pharisees were fasting,” etc. 


THE text of this whole passage is in the twenty-second 
verse. Here the constant conflict between the old and 
the new has its plainest expression; here, too, its only 
solution. These words state a principle to which none can 
fairly object, though its practical working may arouse the 
bitterest opposition. It is often regarded as destroying 
rather than fulfilling the law and is branded as revolu- 
tionary, false, heretical. So we see it proved in the 
instance which called forth the utterance. No jealousy is 
apparent between the singular and famous masters, John 
and Jesus. “The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose,” says the one. ‘“ Among them 
that are born of woman there is none greater,” replies the 
other. But among their followers, a suspicious, carping 
spirit prevailed. John was a rigorous ascetic. He knew 
how to endure hardness. It was not strange that imitators 
should mistake his stern, self-denying habits for the very 
essence of piety. Fasting had come to be generally 
regarded as one of the chief signs of holiness of heart. 
The Pharisee had notably practiced it. So was he “oft,” 
“much,” righteous. John’s disciples were at one with the 
ritualists in this. They were ready to be shocked by one 
who ate, drank and mingled socially with his fellows. 
Christ and his friends were doing just that. The aggrieved 
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parties join forces and address him, if in any way he can 
justify his singular conduct. Then we get one of those 
clear and unanswerable statements of truth which, like a 
flash, lights up the whole dark, confused realm of obliga- 
tion, where so many stumble sadly and hopelessly. Can 
you not see that what is w7thin must determine that 
which is wethout? The law of appropriateness is supreme 
in the moral and religious sphere as tn the material. 

Both by word and practice our Lord illustrated it in the 
lesson before us. Notice this: 

I. As regards fasting. 

A twofold parable serves to make his meaning clear. 
John’s own words suggest the first. He called me, 
Christ says, “the bridegroom,” and himself my “friend.” 
And so are these my disciples. But wedding guests are 
a joyous, not wailing company. Funereal manners and 
tones are unbecoming in them. While the honored one 
remains, merriment and good cheer continue. When he 
is gone and there is only remembrance, sadness may reign, 
but to affect mourning in his presence is absurd; it is an 
insult to him they love. Israel in siege, persecution and 
exile, fasted through the longing they had for the deliverer; 
but he has come with good tidings of great joy. Now 
take down your harps from the willows and strike them 
exultantly; afflict not your souls yearly, monthly, twice 
each week, as if your spirits were crushed, when instead 
they should be glad. To do this simply for custom’s sake 
is as foolish as to patch a worn cloth with a fresh piece, 
which causes a rent, nota union. It is a botch, a waste. 
The Gospel and the Law are not thus to be outwardly 
joined. 

Or again, it is as wise to pour wine from the press into 
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dry, brittle skins. The old vintage may be good, but it is 
not the new and cannot be treated like it. This, which is 
continually being made, will age, but there is strain, fer- 
ment in it first. The old vessels will hold it a little while, 
but they are sure to burst and all is lost. New life, new 
hopes, new joys will not take the exact pattern of the old, 

The fasting which preserves the ancient meaning is not 
to be seen of men, but of God. It is shown not by ashes 
strewn on the forehead, but by the anointed head; not by 
the disfigured, but by the washed face. It is to cease from 
strife and debate and, breaking every yoke, to deal bread 
to the hungry, shelter to the poor, dress to the naked. 

How slow men are to accept the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made them free; how anxious to be entangled 
again in the yoke of bondage! 

Good Jeremy Taylor may say that “he who undertakes 
to enumerate the benefits of fasting, may in the next page 
also reckon all the benefits of physic,’ and quote St. Basil 
that “the paleness and meagerness of visage which is con- 
sequent to the daily fast of great mortifiers, is said to be 
the mark which the angel observed, when he signed the 
saints in the forehead, to escape the wrath of God.” 
Thomas a4 Kempis may commend the fathers in the desert, 
who “received with a reluctant hand the common supports 
of animal life and even deplored the necessity of adminis- 
tering to the wants of the body.” Chief magistrates 
may base their annual proclamations for a day of fasting, 
‘on the fact of the “good and ancient custom;” but it 
is hardly a question whether the true spirit of prayer and 
consecration is best evoked by such external mortification. 
Now saints are not all shadows. Piety was no outcome of 
recent noted attempts to live without eating. 
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Jesus taught us to pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Instead of allowing the multitudes to go away 
hungry, that his words might have greater effect upon 
their hearts, he “had compassion on them lest they faint 
in the way,” and fed them. He bade meat be immediately 
given her whom he had raised from the dead. Still 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


To love is to provide generously for its object, not deny 
and starve it. Abstinence from food through intense zeal 
in work, or whelming sorrow, or the pressure of some 
great duty proves a heart preoccupied. There is meaning 
in that, but not in a rabbinical prescription for religion’s 
sake. The hair shirt irritates all the more the passions for 
whose control it brings no strength. That is not a means 
to an end. It is, instead, an incidental result converted 
back into means. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Nineveh, alarmed, fasted, but the fast did not excite alarm, 
An aroused, loving, penitent nature will express itself; but 
a set series of motions will not quicken the torpid spirit. 
They are like empty shells, in which the life has died, or 
out of which it has crept. They are curiosities. The 
hermit-crab may tenant in them; and thence come the use- 
less prayers, the languishing hosannas, the weary exhorta- 
tions, while the world rallies the church as to the reality 
of the God it worships. Once, earnest desires and emo- 
tions vitalized and developed these religious methods, as 
the growing mollusk does its encasing. They should 
determine our ceremonials now. Only so can our rites 


become holy, or anything save Ba for keeping the 
Pharisaic leaven. 
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Our lesson brings before us a greater popular grievance 
in our Lord’s conduct. 

Il. As respects Sabbath observance. 

The sacredness of the day none could dispute who held 
any part of the law to have been divinely given at Sinai. 
In it, “ Thou shalt not do any work,” God said. They who 
sat in Moses’ seat had added, “Thou shalt not on the 
Sabbath day carry a handkerchief in the pocket, or allow 
a fowl to wear a piece of ribbon around its leg, or a person 
to walk on stilts through a stream, or lift a beast out of a 
pit (though if it be like to perish it might be given food or 
straw put under it until the morrow),” for all these were 
but the bearing of burdens. A Sabbath day’s journey, on 
the other hand, had been made to cover almost any desired 
distance by due regard for the place where they had eaten 
bread, whence they might proceed with gratitude. With 
- similar petty glosses the elders had turned the counsels of 
God into foolishness. They had interpreted them by the 
microscope, not by a consecrated reason. None. could be 
guiltless if such was the law. Instead of a blessing, the 
rest day had become intolerable through such care for the 
form. Overmuch hallowing had resulted in practical prof- 
anation. 

While our Lord always acknowledged its obligation, 
they loudly accused him of violating it. Every day, every 
moment was sacred to him, for his was ever divine work. 

So in a walk which he took with his disciples through 
the ripening barley fields on the Sabbath, it did not matter 
that he should appear to be making needless effort. In 
these same hours was he not bringing the grains and fruits 
to completeness; causing the sun to shine; balancing the 
clouds; giving strength and food to all his creatures on 
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this as on any day? “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” he said. But hostile eyes were on him, and when 
they saw his disciples, not, as Meyer says, “ making a path,” 
but plucking and eating from the ears of corn overhang- 
ing the path, which was expressly allowed, they were indig- 
nant, because forsooth the ears were rubbed in the hand, 
and that was to thresh. To thresh was to work, to work 
was to transgress. Small quarter did these purists get in 
this attack. 

From their own history Christ summoned the man of 
whom they never ceased to boast to justify himself. Did 
not David famished enter the temple this very day 
and receive the shew-bread which none but the priests 
might eat? What could be greater impiety than that? 
But his need was superior to the sanctity of that place and 
object. Man is greater than the righteous laws by heeding 
which he becomes great. Better sacrifice an ordinance 
than a life; while in saving the perishing you have magni- 
fied the commandment which was designed to prolong and 
bless the life. The Sabbath is not a fetich, nor hallowed, as 
one says, “by the most melancholy indolence;” but often 
its letter,as men have rated it, must be broken, that its 
spirit may be kept. 

Absolute inaction is impossible for all on any day. 
Some must labor that others may rest. Man-servant, maid- 
servant, cattle, stranger, some one or all in turn, must wait 
upon the living many. They have this vicarious service 
to perform. It is thereby ennobled. The call of neces- 
sity is as sacred as any precept; its claims must be heeded. 

But all tasks are not needful. 

The Son of man may now, as then, be heard declaring 
when doubt arises, Happy they who, listening to, obey his 
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voice! Church, council, society, these are not the Lord of 
the Sabbath, but Jesus is. | 

Such exalted authority he held, often in abeyance to the 
popular custom. He went with the devout to the syna- 
gogue, center of false teaching and grievous imposture 
though it was. His spirit was untrammeled, though the 
Scribes sought to pervert and blind. He could worship 
in the midst of hypocrites. God was with him, however 
close they pressed. Near by was one with a withered 
hand. Many such had doubtless before been restored by 
his word or touch. Here, again, enemies were watching. 
Matthew says, ‘‘ They asked him.” Mark, “ He saith unto 
them,” addressing their thoughts, which were only indistinct 
murmurs, “Is it right to do good or evil on the Sabbath, to 
save life or to kill?” On either horn of the dilemma they 
were caught. If to do good, they could not object that 
one be cured. If to do evil, the very name and claim of 
honest men they must abandon. In the awkward silence of 
that query and with heart burning yet grieving that they 
could be so unfeeling and so bitter, he spoke to the suf- 
ferer. The palsied hand felt the word. Life coursed 
through it. It was whole again. Often had he signalized 
the Sabbath by works of healing. Five distinct charges 
could they thus establish against him, and five persons knew 
within themselves that in this he did no sin. ‘Five had 
learned what God meant, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice.” And must they still be the favored few, who can 
believe that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day! 
Need we yet to be taught that any lifting of loads which 
crush the spirit, any reaching out of visible sympathy, any 
kindling of light in darkened souls, any bearing of the 
cup of water, any clothing of the naked, any visiting of the 
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sick or imprisoned, is not a violation of the divine com- 
mand! | 

Present duty cannot wait the dawn of the seventh day. 
To neglect it till then is to disobey. To perform it then 
is to be accepted of its Lord. Our love should bea con- 
stant factor and the deeds it prompts a constant benedic- 
tion, as the stream waters the meadows where grass and 
flowers and trees are testifying that it goes on forever. 
Intermittent springs have barren banks. Septenary piety 
is in its nature brief, but better so than not at all. 

While, then, on the Lord’s Day we may not do our own 
ways, nor find our own pleasure, nor speak our own words, 
but honor him, who would ask self-righteous mortals, set to 
guard the hours, what we may do and what not? Onur lib- 
erty is not in their keeping. So desirable and essential 
to any general observance of the day does agreement seem 
to be, that we incline to look to the strong arm of the law 
to secure it for us. So would they doin Judea. So dur- 
ing “the Protectorate” a historian says, “ Nothing contrary 
to the laws of Heaven was allowed to live.” In despair at 
increasing desecration we sometimes sigh for the dictator's 
sword, And yet we would not enthrone him over our con- 
sciences. Slowly, reluctantly are we coming to admit that 
we must each give account of ourselves, not to ordi- 
nance makers, but to God. Suspiciously do these guar- 
dians watch the breaking of shackles long worn and thought 
by many to have been forged in heaven. Our Lord was 
hardly more distrusted when first stating and proving that 
the heart must legislate as to postures, ceremonial, robe, 
word and deed, than he would be now, so prone are we 
to decide upon some venerable form, or phrase, or theory, 
as inherently, eternally right. We prefer the old garment 
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and the old bottles and are loath to believe there is need of 
the new. 

A missionary in India writes of a large tree near his 
home, in whose branches a second top of entirely different 
species appeared. The old was the “bitter nim,” the other 
the “sacred fig.” And this, on examination, was found to 
have thrust its root through the decaying heart of the 
great trunk to the ground. There, like a young giant in 
the embrace of some huge monster, each was engaged in 
a struggle for life. If the old could tighten its grasp, the 
young tree must die. If the young continued to grow, it 
must at last split open and destroy the old. This it seemed 
already to be doing. So with the good seed of the Gospel 
dropped into the rotten heart of some ancient system or 
practice. Thrusting its root downward and its branches 
upward, it is gradually to supplant all else and stand, bear- 
_ ing twelve manner of fruits, yielding her fruit every month; 
and the leaves will be for the healing of the nations, 
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CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
MARK iii: 6-19. 


“And the Pharisees went forth, and straightway took counsel with the 
Herodians against him, how they might destroy him,” etc. 


TuEsE words declare the turning-point in the Gospel 
dispensation. The churchmen and rulers of the day were 
already plotting Christ’s death. Multitudes of the people 
of all nations were thronging to him. From near and far 
the sick and infirm were brought to him for healing. The 
fame of Jesus knew no limits. Even the “unclean spirits,” 
when they saw him, fell down and cried, saying, “Thou 
art the son of God.” 

As if to multiply the opportunities of relief the twelve 
were chosen to the Apostleship and ordained “that they 
should be with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses and to cast 
out devils.” It was now more than a year since his bap- 
tism. His credentials were understood through his mira- 
cles of power and his word of authority. 

It was a time of great darkness, The culture of Greece 
had given no peace; its altar to “the unknown god” con- 
fessed the hollowness of all its pretensions of knowledge. 
The Pantheon of Rome, dedicated to the gods, covered the 
virtues and the vices of mankind intensified. Judaism 
itself, the nearest preparation for the Christ, was already 
resolved upon his destruction. The four thousand years 
leading to this “fullness of time’ had done their work; the 
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one great revolution of humanity was at hand; the Revo- 
lutionist was come. Under the shadow of his mission 
Jerusalem and its splendid temple must melt away like 
wax before the flame; the vices of the nations were to be 
checked, and their kings must crown him King over all. 
In such a work his twelve disciples chosen out from the 
multitudes were to bear a prominent part; and as such we 
consider the event. The mission was supernatural and 
superhuman, destined to accomplish what the highest intel- 
lectual culture had never done; and therefore must be 
judged not by our conceptions of what might have been 
the way, but by its own plan. 

Plainly we understand that a superhuman worker will 
have his own superhuman methods; and just as truly a 
superhuman work must of necessity be the result of super- 
human methods. Thus at the outset we are disarmed of 
criticism while considering our theme. We observe, 

I. Christ's methods. Unlike all human plans these 
methods shall find no counterpart; no man would have 
begun in such a way. 

Firstly: He wrote nothing. The world likes auto- 
graphs; but no careless eye has ever seen any of the 
Christ. There is a magic in the letters traced by the hand 
of the great; but the world’s great Saviour is recorded 
to have written once only; and then the pen was his 
sacred finger, and the page was the sifting sand. Forgers 
have imitated the writings of the world’s nobility; but, 
among all superstitions, no hand has pretended to write the 
sacred name. I have held in my hand the books on which 
Melancthon and Luther have written their comments, and 
‘there seemed a sacredness in the very ink; but from 
the Christ who made them great no writing has come. 
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Plato has left us the description of his “Ideal Republic” 
—so men have always done—but the King of the only 
enduring Kingdom wrote only once in the sand and not 
on parchment. Seneca penned his book on Morals for 
men to ponder; but the Christ who knew no sin, and 
whose precepts have been. planted in every Christian civil- 





ization, simply spoke the precepts which in after years 
others should write down. Imposters and false prophets 
have prophesied and Apostles recorded the deeds and 
words of the one great teacher; yet standing between 
these, even in the golden age of literature made resplen- 
dent by the rhythms of Virgil, the odes of Horace, the fas. 
cinating histories of Livy and Strabo, the finished works 
of Ovid, this peerless among the sons of men, by the side 
of whom Virgil and Horace and Livy and Strabo and Ovid 
are deformed, though he spoke words never to pass away, 
wrote nothing. The heavenly worker wrought in an 
unearthly way. . 

Secondly: He chose unlettered men. The representa- 
tive men expounding the Old Testament Scriptures were 
the rabbis; but when one of such a class confessed, 
“Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest,” even 
the ardent rabbi was sent home; and among the chosen 
twelve no one of such a class found a place. 

When Carlyle speaks and Emerson ponders, the world 
puts its hand to its ear to catch even the lowest spoken 
truths; but it may be that some fisherman coasting the 
shore of Solway Firth, or some sower of seed on the fields 
of Concord, shall stand higher in God’s view than even the 
rugged Scotchman and the honored sage of America. The 
Saviour of mankind, the Revolutionist of the ages, the Son 
of the Highest committed himself, his power, his teachings, 
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_to twelve plain and hitherto unhonored men, all of them 
common people and all of them unlearned. Why did he 
not choose Nicodemus, that earnest-seeking ruler of the 
Jews? But history is silent. Not one of the twelve was a 
“wise” man, as the world terms wise; but so far as we 
have information they were all business men—men 
chiefly engaged in commerce. But, the more profoundly 
to recognize the unworldly choice of the Master, observe 
Thirdly: The character of the twelve. Judged from 
a human point of view they were certainly unpromising 
men. There was Simon, the cursing and profane fisher- 
man, known the whole coast over. There was John, im- 
pulsive and strong-willed, who, even after the scene of the 
transfiguration, begged the Master to call down fire from 
heaven upon a whole Samaritan town that would not 
receive them. Philip, it is said, was the driver of a chariot. 
Bartholomew is reported to have been a gardener or a 
shepherd. There was Matthew, shrewd and self-willed, 
Levite by birth, but an extortioner of his race to enrich 
Rome. And passing all the rest, there was Judas, whose 
name is so synonymous with his unparalleled character 
that no child in all Christendom is baptized with his hated 








name. 
But more than this, ‘Christ knew all men and needed 


not that any should testify of man; for he knew what was 
in man.” The time would come when all of these would 
forsake him. He knew from the beginning that Judas 
would betray him, and that Peter in the hour of judgment 
would refuse to own his acquaintance. But even Judas was 
as truly chosen as was John and James. Compare for one 
moment the selection of a cabinet by our chief magistrate 
with such a choice. Suppose that President Lincoln had 
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chosen Wilkes Booth for his secretary of war, knowing 
beforehand of the coming assassination. And yet Christ 
said, “Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of youisa 
devil?” It would bea strange selection were the Czar of 
all the Russias to make a Nihilist the chief of his guards; 
yet, humanly speaking, no more strange than the selection 
of Judas. The supernatural worker and teacher made a 
superhuman choice. 

Now, taking the disciples as they were—“slow of 
heart,” dull of understanding, weak in action, and one false 
at heart — observe how truly the end justifies the choice. 
See Matthew, the first of all to declare that Christ was 
the Lord of glory. Remember that Peter, of the Galilean 
dialect, was to open the door to the Gentiles. Bear witness 
to the transformation of John’s character, whom, of all the 
disciples, Christ loved most. See Judas, after his murder- 
ous deed, fling before the temple priests the paltry pieces 
of silver; and then hear him exclaim, “I have shed inno- 
cent blood.” By so much as their characters were incom- 
plete, and in so far as the Christian faith has ruled in the 
earth, even so his mysterious choice is vindicated beyond 
cavil. Slowly as the years rolled on he stamped upon 
them (with one exception) more and more of his own char- 
acter. Their names, Judas only passed, stand chronicled 
by the highest art. Like blocks of marble, at first rough 
and ill-shaped, they at length became, under his molding 
power, forms of beauty, hated by men, they were so Christ- 
like. Fickle men these, afraid of the armed mob; each 
and all, save the seer of Patmos, gave in their unflinching 
testimony to the Master’s glory in their martyr’s death; 
but the halo of beauty that encircles their foreheads, is only 
the flashing of the light which came from him. Upon men 
such as these he stamped his greatness, 
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Il. the plan involved in Christ's methods. Nothing 
divine is ever done by chance. No man has the right to 
build without counting the cost. The man who succeeds 
is he who, by the perfectness of his plans, avoids risks; but 
what is true in the human reason is more than true of the 
divine. In God’s relations with man, even the falling of a 
hair from our head is accounted; and not a sparrow falls 
with wounded wing earthward save under the sunlight of 
the divine vision. By the unerring plan, the worlds of the 
sky never clash. There is a proverb that says “order is 
heaven’s first law;” the proverb is true, even under the 
microscope, though the words are human. All science, 
reverent and irreverent, declares the universality of law, 
- and all law is the result of a plan. 

Now, if Christ had ever acted or spoken without a plan, 
we could call his divine nature in question. God manifest 
in the flesh is infinite reason, and his plans never miscarry. 
Christ never expressed astonishment except as connected 
with unbelief. The sick were made well again; sight came 
again by his touch to the eyes that had been blind; the 
ghastly putridity of the leprous gave way to the beauty of 
health at his command; and the dead he called back to 
life. Nothing that we call marvelous ever astonished the 
Christ, because “the Word was, God.” 

In the light of this truth, notice incidentally a command 
that “a small ship should wait on him;” and into that ship 
he passed from the thronging multitudes. It is what Ru- 
dolph Stier calls “the little ‘ship ready,” by means of it 
“arranging for what his divine wisdom finds to be good.” 
Thus consider his great mission! Hear him exclaim, “1 
have a work to be accomplished;” “the Son of Man must 
suffer.” He stayed away from Jerusalem lest the time 
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should be hastened too soon. “I am pained,” he said, 
“until it is done.” Upon the mount of transfiguration he 
spoke of his decease. “The hour” began in Gethsemane, 
for whose cause he had come. “The cup” was given him 
when the hour came. Neither to the right nor left turned 
he, until of this work he exclaimed, “It is finished.” Just 
as, “in the fullness of time,’ according to the plan, after 
four thousand years, neither too early nor too late, Christ 
came; even so every movement of Christ, and every word, 
were a part of his plan, to be accomplished at the right time. 
Standing thus in his sublime authority, knowing well their 
part in the great work, Christ chose the twelve; “ Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you and ordained you;” 
and so emphatic was each man’s place, that a new name 
was given him. Some of these names we know. The 
once-cursing Simon, turned to be “fisher of men,” was 
called Peter. James and John were no longer to be known 
as the sons of old Zebedee, but Boanerges, “sons of thun- 
der.” Jude became Lebbeus, the stout-hearted. Nathan- 
ael was called Bartholomew. Thomas was called Didymus. 
The apostolic character seemed to require an apostolic 
name. 

To these twelve no power was given to be transmitted 
to others. These were the witnesses of his life; and when 
their work was over, there were none to take it up. Upon 
this principle of being a witness, Paul was chosen, albeit 
his view had been only of the glorified Christ. These wit- 
nesses wrote the life of him who left no written precepts. 
They stood before the Sanhedrim, one and another, and 
heard the word of their condemnation. They walked with 
the headsman whose token of office was the gleaming bat- 
tle-axe. Some of them were nailed to the cross. Only 
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one among them all died a natural death. The seer of 
Patmos, last survivor of them all, left the earth alone again: 
but the life they witnessed lives on; the truths they heard 
are always new; the words they recorded, shall never pass 
away. 

For two years the Master and his chosen twelve dwelt 
together. They were serving unconsciously the plan of 
his choice. Like dunces they were slow to understand. 
The simplest parables he must explain. They passed 
among the homes of sorrow and despair, bewildered by his 
power. They saw his glory on Hermon, and almost 
remembered it asa dream. They saw his anguish in Geth- 
semane; and that very night forsook him and fled; yet 
they were serving him in darkest ways by their own free 
choice. The boasting Peter blasphemously denied him; 
and Judas, treacherous and cunning, dipped his bread into 
the dish with the Master, and held in an hour’s time the 
price of the betrayal in the same hand. They saw him 
crucified, but no one came near; and after the rending of 
rocks, and the midday darkness; after the last bitter cry of 
' Calvary; after the hands, that so often had blessed, trem- 
bled no more; and the blessed head had fallen upon his 
bosom white as death could blanch it; after silence as of 
eternity had scattered the murderous mob; even then, two 
whom he had not chosen, Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
‘demus, took down the sacred body and found it a sepul- 
cher. 

Dunces yet, fearful and timid, they waited; but a greater 
work was to begin. For more than a year he had told 
them of his death and resurrection, yet still they thought 
the body fit only to be embalmed. Strange distrust! eyes 
to be blinded again, never. From the light of a brighter 
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‘morning no cloud should arise. His chosen twelve had 
doubted him, and denied him, and betrayed him; but their 
doubts and denials all were overcome in the morning of 
the resurrection. 

The saints have all been weak; no one but a disciple 
could betray the Lord. Some of the richest truths were 
recorded in answer to the disciples’ doubts. It is now as 
then true, that all the church has to fear are the misgivings 
and denials and betrayals of its own professed adherents. 
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CHRIST’S FOES AND FRIENDS. 
MARK ili: 20-35. 
“And the multitude cometh together again,’ etc. 


INDIVIDUALS appear in the world from time to time with 
qualities so positive that they force others to take sides for 
or against them. Like the mercury cast into the mass of 
crushed ore, they lay hold upon the gold and reject the 
dross. Most true was this of Christ. No one ever came 
among men with character so marked or claims so uncom- 
promising, and no one has ever so distinctly divided the 
world into two parties on the ground of their relation to 
himself. This is the central thought of today’s lesson. 
We notice, 

I. The fact. All men are either the friends or the foes 
of Christ. His reception by the world seems a contradic- 
tion to this assertion. We recall the startling words: “ He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not.” What! The souls he created, the 
race he came to save, knew him not? Nature knew him. 
He bade the jars be filled at Cana, and “the conscious 
water saw its God and blushed.” He would cross the 
angry lake, and its black, foam-flecked waves were like 
a marble pavement beneath his feet. He died, and the 
solid earth shuddered. Evil spirits knew, and fought or 
fled his presence. Angels knew their Lord. They 
announced his coming, and were on hand at Bethlehem 

with radiant light and jubilant song; they administered 
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strength in his struggles, looked amazed upon Calvary, 
watched the tomb, and exulted at the Ascension. The 
Divine Spirit touched human tongues and human flesh 





to prepare for his entrance into humanity; came upon 
him at the baptism, and abode through all his life. The 
Eternal Father, from dazzling clouds, with mighty voice, 
declared, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” All the universe knew its Lord, save those he 
came to redeem. 

Yet even his birth forced a prophetic separation. On 
the one side were Elisabeth and John, Mary and Joseph, 
watching shepherds and worshiping magi; over against 
them, Herod with his jealous sword. A clearer division 
began with his ministry. Mark’s account passes rapidly 
over the year and a half between the baptism and today’s 
lesson. But this scene shows that the whole land is 
divided about the prophet of Nazareth. Galilce is stirred 
by words and works of mercy. The court-yard of the 
house is thronged with a multitude who believe at least in 
his power and his goodness. Among them, close to the 
Master, appear the newly commissioned apostles. Soon 
the members of the family to which he is linked by human- 
ity, will be calling for him at the door. But here is also a 
different company. A delegation from the chief religious 
council of the nation is sent from Jerusalem to look into 
the things reported by their Galilean associates, and pro- 
nounce with authority upon the man and his teachings. 
Coming as inquirers, they depart with a settled enmity 
which foreshadows the tragedy of the council chamber and 
Calvary. 

At every step of our Lord’s progress, fresh love and 
hatred were aroused. And at the last, even the scornful 
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Roman judge, the criminals hanging on either side, the 
soldiers who did the horrid work, must be either kind or 
unjust toward the divine victim. Ever since that day, 
wherever the name of Jesus has come, it has had power to 
separate the nations and divide households. Christendom 
and heathendom are the two sections of the world. _ Belief 
or unbelief describes the attitude of each individual. The 
force radiating from the character and claims of Jesus is 
too intense and too searching to leave undecided any spirit 
which it touches. All men are either friends or foes of 
Christ. 

II. The test. What is the selective force which thus 
makes all love or hate the Son of man? What line divides 
them? The world has had varying standards for awarding 
its praise or blame. At one time it asks how strong is the 
man, or how brave, how well-born, how learned, how rich? 
But neither breeding, brains, brawn, nor bullion has ever 
been the divine test. This is righteousness. It ignores 
all other tests; crosses and recrosses other lines. It cares 
nothing for majorities, puts Elijah against a thousand 
heathen prophets, the hidden seven thousand against the 
mass of Israel and its rulers. It is regardless of nation- 
ality, rejects from the chosen race and calls from a people 
that has not known God. It never yields. Individuals 
may change their attitude; it will not bend to take them in. 
Solomon is not the only one in whom a dishonored old age 
seems to belie the loyalty of youth, while countless multi- 
tudes have found peace and blessing in the grace which 
they had despised. Mark the absolute excellence of this 
test. It strips off externals and looks upon the real man. © 
It views and estimates the working of good and ill chance 
of birth, disposition, and training, and from the confusion 
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of influence and circumstance, sifts out personal responsi- 
bility. God can have no other rule. To him riches are 
nothing, only the ways in which they are got and used; 
talents are nothing, only their employment or neglect; 
opportunities regarded only as seized or wasted. God is 
no respecter of persons. He demands, not what hast thou, 
what knowest thou; but what art thou? 

This judgment is sure; no other could be. Take a most 

difficult case, on which human wisdom refuses to pass. 
The prince of Moab offering his eldest son on the walls © 
of the besieged city in hope of propitiating the deity and 
saving the nation: shall he stand beside Abraham on 
Moriah, or with Medea and her murdered babes? What 
of Jephthah and the surrender of his daughter, of which 
Dean Stanley writes: “It was not a human sacrifice in a 
gross sense, the slaughter of an unwilling victim; but the 
willing offering of a devoted heart, to free, as she supposed, 
her father and her country from a terrible obligation. It 
was, indeed, an act in itself hateful to God; nevertheless, 
it contained just that one redeeming feature of pure obedi- 
ence and love which is the distinguishing mark of all true 
sacrifice.” In this tangled mesh, the Divine Hand shall 
catch and hold the real thread of character. We wait for 
the answer; but we know at least the rule by which all the 
riddles of human life shall be solved —the law of righteous- 
ness. 

Jesus Christ embodied this law. We talk of abstract 
right as if it were an idea, an hypothesis serving as a basis 
of classification. The right is God. There is none good 
save One. As the will of God is the energy of all natural 
forces, so the holiness of God is the soul of all goodness, 
All right and wrong are personal relations to Him, obedi- 
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ence or disobedience, love or hate. Natural religion, 
founded on the revelation through material creation and 
conscience, leads back to the same authority. Heedless 
man may be, or ignorant even of the Being and the rela- 
tion; but the fact remains. Right and wrong are personal 
relations to God. Jesus comes, and neither conscience 
nor Scripture nor prophetic inspiration now most fully 
represent the divine holiness. The Holy One is here; 
Immanuel, God with us. He takes precedence of all other 
manifestations and revelations of the divine will, not 
destroying these but fulfilling them. Those that. love the 
divine will must love him, for he came to do the Father’s 
will. They that are of God hear his words, for what the 
Father giveth he speaks. The revealed Word guides, 
' instructs, quickens. The incarnate Word zs the way, the 
truth, the life. He not merely shows, he zs the Holiness 
of God, and the Love of God, the Salvation of God. 

Therefore, the character of each man is determined by 
his personal relation to Jesus. Being thus close to men, 
the relation so intimate, they must meet and hear him; 
they must choose or reject. And this covered the whole. 
As they stood toward Jesus, they stood toward God. His 
presence was their judgment while he walked in Galilee, as 
it will be when he cometh with angels. 

“What think ye of Christ?” includes all questions of 
casuistry, all virtue, all salvation. In Palestine then, or in 
America today, the good are his friends, the bad are his 
foes. 

While the mere presence of Jesus applied this test, he 
often enforced it more sharply by his words. He turned 
the full blaze of holiness upon the weak shoots in stony 
ground. Crowds who would make him king were sifted 
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out with hard sayings. Individuals who ran to him with 
ill-considered dévotion were startled by severe demands. 
With an infinite longing to win all, he asked no man’s 
good opinion and accepted no man’s adherence, except on 
purely spiritual grounds. No matter how great the guilt 
has been, if holiness is now the heart’s true desire; no 
matter how eager the enthusiasm, if it springs from lower 
motives. Personal attachments must have this sanctifica- 
tion. His youth was humbly obedient to human parents, 
and tender love for his mother beautified Calvary. But 
now that the mother and brethren, not yet clearly believ- 
ing, presume on their earthly relationship to constrain his 
actions, at once he falls back on that higher and only posi- 
tive test of true kinship with himself, obedience to God. 
Earthly ties are not despised, but flesh and blood will not 
give spiritual fellowship. Compared with this, they have 
little attractiveness and no authority. How much value 
now belongs to service minute but heartless, to ecclesias- 
tical rank without spiritual preéminence, to gushing fond- 
ness which refuses to sacrifice ease or mortify pride, we 
may understand from Christ’s treatment of insincere pro- 
fessions. 

Ill. Zhe result. The necessities of human character 
require men to take sides for or against Christ; they also 
compel final completeness of friendship or enmity. 

The Pharisees at first received Jesus with favor, watch- 
ing whether they could safely recognize him as the Mes- 
siah, By this time it was evident that he was not the leader 
they desired. But the multitude thought differently, and 
their enthusiasm forced an authoritative decision from the 
council. Here, at Capernaum, they listen and watch. The 
miracles they cannot deny; but neither can they accept 
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the teachings. For Jesus has exposed their hypocrisy, 
denounced their system, and set himself defiantly against 
their traditions. One terrible alternative is left; and they 
boldly declare that this power is supernatural, indeed, yet 
not divine, but devilish; from Beelzebub, not God. The 
clear logic of Christ’s reply quickly disposes of this charge, 
but does not change their spirit. Step by step, they have 
been urged on by the necessity of decision, until they stand 
within reach of that awful and final sin, blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost. Within reach; for Christ’s words may 
be a warning, not a sentence. A gloom of mystery and 
terror hangs about this subject, part of which may justly 
be dispelled. The new revision, with a most important 
correction, reads here, “eternal sin,” instead of “eternal 
damnation.” The act and state of the soul are spoken of, 
not the judgment of God. Its supreme guilt appears from 
the circumstances of its commission. 

The clearest and fullest manifestation of God to men 
is through the Holy Ghost. Jesus was known to the dis- 
ciples through the senses; but the Divine Spirit comes 
directly to the human spirit, without a medium or inter- 
preter. This manifestation admits of no mistake, no blind- 
ness; prejudice is offset, ignorance enlightened. The 
spirit knows it is looking upon the pure holiness of God. 
In such light as this alone would be committed blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. It means that the soul, with 
conscious determination, rebels against God; knows his 
goodness, and hates him for that goodness; maliciously 
defames his character and blasphemes his holiness. This 
is an utter perversion of the soul’s true nature, the loss of 
all worth, the ruin of all hope. From any earlier stage of 
evil the human heart may be rescued; in this it passes 
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beyond the power of turning. The declaration of Christ, 
‘that all other sins shall be forgiven men, forces the infer- 
ence that this is the final condition of all evil. The force 
of its own current bears it on to this fatal plunge. Holy 
influences have been put away, recovery becomes impos- 
~ sible. The soul cannot repent, therefore cannot be for- 
given; cannot believe, therefore cannot be saved. 

It cannot be more vividly and winningly affected. In- 
finite grace has done its utmost. Therefore there is no 
rescue from this condition. To declare such a possibility 
is the most solemn warning. We need also to guard 
against a morbid misunderstanding of its dangers. Mat- 
thew Henry says, “ Not all speaking against the person, 
or essence of the Holy Spirit, or resisting his internal 
working in ourselves, is here meant; for then, who should 
be saved? We have reason to believe none guilty-of this 
sin who believe that Christ is the Son of God, and sin- 
cerely desire to have part in his merit and mercy; and 
those who fear they have committed this sin give good 
evidence that they have not.” Dean Alford specifies that 
“it is not a particular species of sin which is here con- 
demned, but a definite act showing a state of sin, and that 
state a willful, determined opposition to the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit; and this is shown by its fruit, 
blasphemy.” Such an act is moral suicide. It cannot 
bring insensibility to its own sinfulness; for this would be 
the destruction of conscience, and thus the end of respon- 
sibility, guilt, remorse, and humanity. The image of God 
would sink into brutishness. Punishment would end in 
spiritual annihilation. But consciousness and conscience 
are deathless. This state is eternal sin, eternal sinning. 

We gladly turn to the opposite picture, the result of 
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friendship to Christ. “And he looked round about on them 
which sat about him and said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren! for whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 
is my brother, and my sister, and mother.” The tenderest 
human ties were used by the Son of God as an illustration 
of our divine relationship. To be Christ's disciple is to 
belong to his family. This was a new promise. The un- 
bearable glory within the holy of holies had been to the 
Jew the symbol of the divine presence. Only the high 
priest ever beheld it, and he but once in the year, after 
laborious purifications and through dimming clouds of 
incense. But now, home, with its deep-rooted sympathies 
and precious endearments, is to picture our union with the 
Lord. Religion is as personal in its affections as in its 
duties. Holiness may seem to the undeveloped saint an 
almost fearful thing, hard to imagine, impossible to realize. 
But to live with Jesus and love him is very real and very 
glorious. The believer finds a hand to clasp, a face to gaze 
upon, an ear for whispered confidences. How strange and 
beautiful the words must have sounded. It is as if a prince 
had taken by the hand a rude and ignorant slave, and drawn 
him into the dignity and affection of the royal household. 
Yet .this does not describe the disciple’s privilege. Sin, 
not humanity, is the real obstacle which keeps us from 
God. Jesus stoops; he also redeems. The new birth 
makes us truly sons of God. For the spirit is the real 
man, and lineage through the spirit is more vital than that 
in flesh and blood. From this reach out prospects which 
our eye cannot now take in. “ We shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.” “We all, with unveiled facc, 
beholding as ina mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
6 
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formed into the same image, from glory unto glory, even 
as by the Lord the spirit.” 

Especial emphasis may be put upon three teachings of 
this lesson. 

1. The danger of sins of the spirit. Wickedness is com- 
monly associated with gross crimes and vices. But the 
bodily passions which prompt these partly disguise their 
nature and stupefy the conscience. Sins of the spirit are 
hidden by a thinner veil, and rise more dangerously near 
the source of character. Christians, like their Master, find 
the proud, jealous, ambitious, or hypocritical, hardest to be 
brought to repentance. These are respectable sins, easily 
concealed and lightly excused, and these led the Pharisees 
to the verge of hopeless guilt and caused the crucifixion. 

2. The limitations of free will, The human will is free, 
but not omnipotent. Consciousness of moral distinctions 
is not a matter of choice; the spirit must discern between 
right and wrong; it must de right or wrong. The will 
cannot decide what alternatives shall be put before it; it 
cannot refuse to act on those alternatives; it cannot deter- 
mine the results of its action. Freedom is but power to 
exercise an ordained responsibility. 

3. The solemnity of existence. The meanest human 
destiny is in close relation to the Infinite God. Good or 
evil, it is to become intense, unmingled, final. Eternal sin 
is possible, —sin for which there is no prayer, and from 
which there is no rescue. Eternal fellowship with God is 
possible,— complete, entrancing, ever expanding toward 
the infinite, 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


MARK iv: I-20. 
“And again he began to teach by the sea side,” etc. 


WHEN our Lord had uttered this first of all his recorded 
parables, his disciples raised the question, when they were 
alone, why he used this form of teaching at all. They saw 
something in the faces of the great multitude by the sea- 
shore, who heard and failed to comprehend the sayings, 
which led them to doubt the wisdom of such a form of 
discourse. The Master was preaching what the people 
did not receive. His answer to their inquiry could not 
have met their wants, as it cannot meet ours today. It is 
at once solemn and mysterious. It leaves the problem 
unsolved, why the very Light of the world should purposely 
adopt a method of teaching which should conceal the truth 
as well as reveal it. He declared that he chose to speak 
in parables to the multitude, because they did not know 
the mystery of the kingdom of God, and could not know 
it so long ‘as their hearts were so hard. What he said 
should reveal truth to those capable of seeing it and long- 
ing after it, while, at the same time, it should put a veil 
over the truth which dull minds could never penetrate. 
Even when the Eternal Word speaks, all is not plain to all; 
for truth must be bought at some sacrifice of ease and sin; 
it can be reached only when we are “of the truth,” in sym- 
pathy with it, breathing its pure atmosphere day by day, 
and counting the kingdom of God to be the first object of 
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our lives. The spiritual discern spiritual things; nor can 
Christ himself in his teaching overcome the invincible 
barriers which sin has set up in the human heart, and make 
his doctrines level to the comprehension of all who may 
chance to hear him. 

But our Lord went much further than this in his answer 
to the disciples when they were alone and sought the key 
to his words; for he said that his parables were a sort of 
judgment upon the generation that was about to reject 
him. He spoke in such a way, that, seeing they might see 
and not perceive, and hearing they might hear and not 
understand ; lest haply they should turn again and it should 
be forgiven them. He had come to be a King and Life- 
Giver and Judge. The three offices were inseparable, and 
in almost every act of his life we may see the exercise of 
these three functions. Even in sowing the good seed of the 
kingdom he must needs be a judge over his audience, sepa- — 
rating the evil from the good by the effect of his words, 
bringing out into noon-day clearness the incorrigible wick- 
edness of those whose-hearts were so hard that they could 
no longer understand what the pure should see at a glance; 
and verifying his later sayings, ‘“‘ Why do ye not understand 
my speech? Even because ye cannot hear my word. Ye 
are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father, it 
is your will to do.” “He that is of God, heareth the words 
of God: for this cause ye hear them not because ye are not 
of God.” “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them and 
they follow me.” 

Thus the parable became, as it was spoken to the crowd, 
its own illustration. Some received it into good and 
honest hearts, while there were many wayside and stony- 
ground hearers, and others with the thorns of selfishness 
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and evil springing up and choking the good growth. The 
whole drift of the parable is to show ‘the effect of divine 
truth as conditioned by the state of men’s hearts. The title 
with which we are familiar is almost a misnomer. It is not 
the sower who is most prominent, for the seed of the word 
is a more important factor; nor yet is it the seed, for it is 
the four kinds of soil into which it shall fall which deter- 
mine the seed’s future. If preachers and teachers are 
drawing lessons from the parable, then it may be well called 
the parable of the sower; but if the hearers of the word 
are getting their lessons from it, they will find the greater 
part of the parable telling of the soil and the false growths 
therein that may render the word unfruitful. Jesus, stand- 
ing by the sea-shore, and surveying the motley company 
before him, gives us a prophecy of the future of his truth 
among men. It cannot win an easytriumph. The seed is 
God’s own, but it does not create its own soil. It drops 
on what is at hand and is to be scattered broadcast, to 
meet varied fortunes. 

Now the parable is this: -The sower soweth the word, 
or, as we elsewhere read, The seed is the word of God. 

God’s word has all the hidden life of aseed. Take upa 
grain of wheat in your hand and ask yourself where its life 
lies. Not, surely, upon the surface; not in its inner com- 
partments as a distinct thing. Chemistry will give you 
every material element it contains, and you will be as far 
as ever from knowing or seeing the very thing that makes 
it a seed—that mysterious something we call its life. 
Within that little mass of matter there lies a force which 
sun, rain, and soil shall call forth with voices it will hear 
and obey. God hath given it a body, and to every seed his 
own body. The hidden life and unwearied force of the 
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wheat-grain furnish analogies to the word of God. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but the word of Christ shall not 
pass away. This is not because of any arbitrary fiat of 
Omnipotence, any mechanically conferred sanctity; but 
because it is an eternal seed, to which God has given 
eternal form. But this vitality is not lodged where we can 
see it. We say, with Scripture, Holy men spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. But this word Inspiration 
does not explain the secret life of the word. The method 
in which it took shape is not the authority and energetic 
force with which it comes to you and me. God has given 
to the Scriptures a real, permanent, independent life of 
their own. This life isnot lodged in the word Inspiration, 
nor in the original tongues in which holy men spake, nor 
in the separate words and texts as they stand, nor in ver- 
sions authorized three hundred years ago or today. What 
makes the Bible the immense regenerating power we see 
it to be is that within and about it, which eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man. 
It is like God, who dwells in light unapproachable. It is 
like the little seed to which he hath given a body. 

But the word of God is only a seed. Its end is not in 
itself, but in a growth and reproduction of itself, in which 
there is death and life in endless succession. Who could 
tell what should come from an acorn? What resemblance 
does it bear to the oak sending its roots into the founda- 
tions of the hills and its branches high toward the sun? 
There, in the acorn, lie all these possibilities of growth and 
strength and beauty, of which it gives no outward sign. 
So the Bible is a book of reserved and exhaustless power, 
capable of producing endless modifications of thought and 
life. It is the seed of mighty social regenerations and of 
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the very coming kingdom of God. Scatter it, and out of 
it shall grow light and purity and peace in hearts and 
homes, a reorganized social life, good laws, individual 
‘freedom, and a nation whose God is the Lord. But, even 
after these centuries of blessed influence, the Bible is only 
a seed of future growths now beyond our imagination. 
Hopeless and degraded nations that sit today in darkness 
shall come into the light of the Gospel. Christian nations 
shall become Christian. Of the general character of these 
results, prophecy tells us in glowing terms; but of the 
times and seasons, the defeats and triumphs, the new and 
wider fields of conflict and victory, who can tell? All is in 
the germ. 

Nothing could be more unpromising than the first proc- 
ess toward the perfect fruit. The seed is dropped into 
the cold, dark earth, often with many a tear and many toils, 
and must die before the green blade shoots upward. It 
vanishes when the living growth is seen. But this is the 
divine order in producing the fruit of the Spirit, for here 
life comes out of death. 


“Tis first the true and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true.” 


The commandment comes and sin revives, and we die. 
But we die unto sin that we may thenceforth live unto 
God, 

Without certain conditions, the good seed of the king- 
dom will never become, in human hearts, more than a seed 
—a mere undeveloped force. The varied fortunes of the 
scattered word are most impressively set forth in our 
parable. Hearers are assorted into four kinds, with each 
of which we are familiar. As the sower swings his hand, 
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walking on the borders of the plowed land, he cannot stop 
to prevent some seed from dropping on the hard path, 
trodden down by many feet. It does not die there. It is 
not all crushed into the uncongenial earth by the hoofs of 
cattle, but an enemy is at work watching his chances. The 
birds swoop down on the path, as soon as the sower has 
gone his way, and catch up the seed, so that it has no 
chance. To him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

Truth, then, is sometimes literally thrown away. It 
never will germinate in some that appear to hear it, whose 
minds are thoroughly hardened, and around whom the 
enemy of souls watches to take away any seeming chances 
they may have. But this fact is no discouragement to the 
sower of God’s good seed. It is an explanation of the 
darker phenomena of his work. Let him make up his 
mind to sow broadcast what he has in such abundance, 
. expecting some to fail of its due effect. The fault is not 
his. He will be rewarded for his faithfulness, even if he 
wears no crown of success. He has no means of distin- 
guishing the soil on which he throws the seed, and what 
seems to him the hardest may be, after all, the softest. 
What heart could seem harder than the Philippian jailer’s, 
or Saul’s on his way to Damascus? Is not my word a fire 
and a hammer, saith the Lord? The next class described 
show their unreceptiveness of the truth at a later stage of 
its operation, They are awakened by it and feel its charms 
and its immense importance. Eagerly, under the pressure 
of special religious interest, they press forward toward the 
kingdom, saying “ Lord, we will follow thee, whithersoever 
thou goest.”” They show outward signs of piety that no 
human eye can distinguish from the genuine. Indeed, so 
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far as the good seed has had a chance in them, it has 
borne its genuine and inevitable fruits. If it had greater 
depth of earth it would only show the same fruits con- 
tinuously ; but the hearer received the word only into the 
surface of his thinking and willing capacities. The whole 
man, the central forces of his being—that which really 
determines character for eternity —all this was never 
aroused and changed. Regeneration was not accomplished. 
When the excitement of a wide religious interest had 
passed away, or when slight or grave persecutions came — 
and the slight persecutions are often more effective than 
the severe ones that challenge the whole soul —then the 
half-aroused hearer succumbs and falls from the measure of 
grace he had gained. Such are not deluded, nor inten- 
tional deceivers. Their experience was genuine, but 
shallow. 

“ And others are they that are sown among the thorns; 
these are they that have heard the word, and the cares of 
the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of 
other things entering in, choke the word and it becometh 
unfruitful.” We mark the progress in the period of dis- 
closure. It is late toward harvest when thorns spring up 
to choke the well-grown word. It is in early summer when 
the half-rooted plants wither under the sun. It is as the 
sower goes on his way that the stony ground loses the 
seeds that fall upon it. Wonderful are these explanations 
of the phenomena witnessed in every church of Christ 
since his day. There are those who soon fall back into 
the world. There are others who, far later in life, are kept 
in the outward forms of religion by an external pressure, — 
by habits, by family pride, by secret hopes of a return of 
the happy hours when first they saw the Lord; but over 
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their souls the thick cares of the world have grown rankly, 
cares of poverty or cares of wealth — they alike bring deso- 
lation —and no fruit is ever gathered from them. Jz the 
church, yet not of it; irreproachable by the common 
standard of morals; often active in the externals of religion, 
they are only obstructions, to be removed in their time. 

But not all the sower’s work is in vain. Blessed be the 
Lord of the harvest, there is good soil, into which the seed 
drops, is nourished into vital activities, rises in beauty and 
strength, and bears fruit unto life eternal. There are souls 
that from their childhood seem preoccupied by the Holy 
Spirit. They show an aptitude for truth. They obey it. 
The soil of their hearts is deep, soft, receptive; and they 
bear much fruit. 

Yet we are brought up to a great and unanswered 
problem when we look for the ground-cause of these vast 
differences in men’s characters before God’s word. Who 
has made them what they are? Is it God? Is it them- 
selves? Our Saviour simply presents the facts, and offers, 
at least in this discourse, no explanation of them. Many 
a weary preacher, saying, Who hath believed our report? 
may find comfort in the plain and bold assertions of this 
parable, that soils differ fundamentally and permanently: 
We relieve our darkness on these high themes by saying 
that the soil is essentially alike, whether trodden down into . 
a footpath, scattered on a rock, possessed by thorns, or 
cultivated deeply. Men have the same faculties; but, in | 
the adjustment of them, how widely variant they are! 
Some are essentially shallow. Eternity cannot make them 
great, like Moses or Gabriel. What truth they assimilate 
will save them, it may be; but it cannot change the sum 
total of their moral and spiritual forces. Even the good 
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bring forth different measures of fruit, —some thirty, some 
sixty, some an hundred fold. There are some who make 
themselves hard, by continuous sin and rejection of truth, 
and they are fully responsible for the results. If they 
cannot retain the good seed God is not to blame for their 
incapacity, which is only unwillingness. Others disobey 
the laws of the spiritual life, having once begun it, and the 
thorns enter and choke the word, so that it becomes un- 
fruitful; and let us ever remember that no soil is good — 
really good —till God, by the Holy Spirit, makes it so. 

We conclude our examination of this wonderfully fruitful 
parable. We see that there must be some spiritual capac- 
ity on the part of hearers before divine truth can vindicate 
itself. The trained intellect perceives mathematical truth 
at a glance; but only the pure in heart see God, or receive 
God’s. word. Hence, while using all patience, versatility, 
faithfulness, and zeal in presenting the Gospel, our supreme 
reliance must be on that Spirit who can make a poor soil a 
good one. We see, also, how important it is for the sower 
of the word to have his own heart kept as good soil, deeply 
plowed, softened by heaven’s rains and dews; a heart 
united vitally to Christ, who is ever the real sower of that 
-eternal word, which is himself. All Scripture truth is to 
be regarded as the husk surrounding the living Word. His 
is the work and the reward; his the seed and the soil; his 
the showers of divine grace that nourish the young life; 
his the airs that breathe over it their benediction; his the 
heat of manifested love; and the harvest is his, to whom 
be all the glory. Amen. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. 


MARK iv: 21-34. 


“And he said unto them, Is the lamp brought to be put under the bushel, or 
under the bed, and not to be put on the stand?” etc. 


THE expectation of the universal reign of Christ by draw- 
ing all men to himself no longer awakens wonder. The 
most active elements in the civilization of the world are 
derived from the revealed idea of that kingdom: such as 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of men, the expec- 
tation of progress in moral character, the reign of love and 
justice displacing the reign of force. Love to Christ asa 
ruling motive is now an actual fact, with illustrations in 
every part of the world. 

But there was a time when. the idea of this kingdom was 
utterly strange. Its king was a humble peasant. Its sub- 
jects were a handful of ignorant Jews. Its principles were, 
to most men, repellant and intrusive. The kingdom, as it 
appeared in its beginning, is like the little grains of wheat 
cast into the damp soil in the chilly days of spring. .To 
the mature Christian of today it is like the city which 
John saw, filling all his vision, let down out of heaven from 
God, glowing with strange opaline light, so that neither 
sun nor moon were longer needed, with jasper walls and 
pavements of transparent gold, and great gates, each a 
single pearl, and at each gate a glorious angel. 

The faith, then, of the subjects of this kingdom, in -its 
infancy, when their disguised king first presented its prin- 
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ciples and prospects, is inexpressibly sublime. Their reason 
could not comprehend it. History could not furnish to them 
illustrations of it. Only their confidence in Hr, and in 
his words abiding in them, could make ita reality. But 
that confidence in him changed the first disciples from 
fishermen into apostles, lifted them from Galilean obscur- 
ity into the front rank of the world’s men of power. 

We, also, like the earliest disciples, walk by faith. But 
the inspiration of their example makes our faith easier to 
gain, and should make it more strong and intelligent than 
theirs. Besides, his words about the kingdom, whose full 
majesty is still unperceived, increasingly indicate, as 
history progresses, a grandeur of meaning soon to be 
grasped. They are spirit and they are life. The kingdom 
grows. Our knowledge of it grows. Our power to inter- 
pret his earliest words about it grows. We are now to 

consider the agencies employed in its growth, and the 
~ result. . 

I. Man's work in the kingdom (verses 21-26). 

1. To make known its character and the conditions of 
entrance into it (verses 21, 22). As no one lights a lamp 
in order to hide it under the bushel or the bed, so the 
truths most important to men were never brought into the 
world and given to any living soul by the Son of God to be 
concealed or withheld. Even the smallest taper is lighted 
in order that it may give light. The youngest disciple is 
to shine for the guidance of others. The rays of one little 
lamp, piercing through miles of gloom, have saved noble 
ships from destruction, with all their precious living freight. 
It may have been only such a lamp as lights one little 
room, But it was surrounded by powerful reflectors which 
sent its rays afar, and multiplied its influence a hundred- 


fold. 
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Every true disciple will, by the nature of his discipleship, 
advertise the kingdom. The purpose of a lamp is evident 
in itself. It wz/7 shine. Any sensible man who brings it 
puts it where it will shine to the best advantage. When 
Christ is received into any life, that life is kindled by a 
light brought down from heaven. No disciple need com- 
plain that sickness, or poverty, or want of talent, or 
obscurity, makes him necessarily useless. God would 
never light that lamp to put it under the bed. But for 
him to put it oz the bed may be to put it “on the stand.” 
He knows where its light will stretch farthest to those who 
need it most. It may seem to waste itself in streaming 
unnoticed across a desolate sea; but some gallant ship in 
peril, unseen in the darkness, will be guided by it to the 
destined haven. A lighthouse keeper, one night when the 
clockwork which turned the lamp had broken down, was 
urged to leave it and take a rest, as no ships appeared to 
be passing. ‘ Never!” said he; “six months later, when 
the papers come tous, we should read of the loss of vessels 
belonging to distant parts of the world because this lamp 
was not burning.” We, whom Christ has lighted, must be 
always shining, whoever we are, and wherever he puts us, 
He has kindled the light in each of us that by our lives and 
efforts it may scatter the darkness of the whole world. 

2. To give his mind and heart to increase his knowledge 
and experience of the truth by which the kingdom grows 
(verses 24-26). The lighted lamp must have oil to feed upon. 
We cannot be making known the character of the kingdom 
unless our knowledge of it is growing. That truth is from 
God. Itis tous, Faith comes by hearing. “Take heed 
what ye hear.” Let no disciple carelessly sneer at preaching. 
The word sent from the Creator to his dependent creature, 
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from the Saviour to his sinful creature, and delivered by 
his servants, must be prized according to the source from 
which it comes. According as we value it, it will appear 
tous. If we fit our minds and habits and aims to grasp 
the revealed word, we shall receive and perceive its mean- 
ings with increasing ease and power. But if we hold it 
loosely and carelessly, it will dwindle in our estimation and 
drop away from our thoughts. -“ The riches of a diligent 
suul expand into eternity; but the idle soul grows poorer 
and poorer till it loses all.” Alas for him before whose 
eyes the vision of the heavenly city, once seen, is allowed 
to fade and disappear. He forgets the inspiring possi- 
bilities of manhood, and life grows endlessly narrow and 
mean. He knows, perhaps, the truth. But he holds it 
only as something dead and outward, and therefore only 
seems to hold it. He has the shell without the kernel, and 
_ his unspiritual knowledge is worthless. What multitudes 
there are who have once kindled with ambition to be holy, 
and have caught glimpses of kingly possibilities! They 
have been not far from the kingdom of God. But they 
yielded to the temptations of selfishness and pleasure, and 
now all that swelling hope seems to them like a vague 
dream. 

As Christians, we shine with a light divinely kindled to 
reveal the truth. The more brightly we shine, the more 
eagerly we seek and the more fully we receive that which 
keeps the light burning. The more generously we give to 
others what we know of the Gospel, the more clearly it will 
be revealed to us. We must be quick to recognize its 
spiritual meanings, warm and eager by a living sympathy 

with it, and with him who gives it, till we measure out the 
~ truth with the very wealth of tenderness which it had when 
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spoken by his voice. Then it will come to us in richness, 
sweetness, strength, proportioned to our giving it out. 
What a work for men to engage in! We draw from Heaven 
the rich supplies of truth by prayerful meditation. We 
give it to others in our lives and words as we are taught 
and quickened by the Holy Spirit; and as we,give more 
generously we receive more largely till we grow to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, and to be 
filled with all the fullness of God. This is the life and 
work and reward to which God calis us in his advancing 
kingdom. 

II. God’s work in the kingdom (verses 26-20). 

1. In its beginnings. In the only parable peculiar to 
Mark, we are told that the seed sown in the hearts of others 
germinates by divine power. God permits us to codperate 
with him. But the great work is his. We learn the truth 
by prayer and study and obedience. We make it known. 
He gives it life. As the farmer can only sow the seed he 
has obtained, and must depend on the life within it, and 
the earth which brings forth fruit of herself, so we can only 
make known the truth we have received, and must trust 
entirely to God to make it effective. 

The seed springs up we know not how. Grace in the 
heart is a new principle from without, a life from Heaven 
expanding in the soul. The mystery of the life of God in 
any heart is unfathomable. The abilities of Paul, the 
fervor of Apollo, cannot create it, nor explain it. Neither 
can the farmer understand the life that is in the seed. He 
only knows that “the earth beareth fruit of herself; ” and 
in that knowledge he goes forth in the right season with 
the seed. The servant of Christ goes forth in a like faith ; 
knowing that wherever the word of God is received and 
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obeyed, there is implanted the energy of a new life from 
above. 
_ Then the weakest and the youngest disciple is a true 
child of God, and should be recognized as such by the 
church. Like all things, grace must have a beginning. 
Those in the blade he acknowledges as hisown. The little 
child who loves God, and has the spirit of obedience born 
of love, is to be treated as a disciple. He is to be regarded 
for what he will be rather than what he is. Unseen opera- 
tions will bring the divine principle in him to its maturity. 

2. In its growth. God advances this new life according 
to its own laws. That development is going on all the 
time: when we sleep and when we wake, when the work 
seems to be retarded, as well as when we see its progress. 
We need not be impatient. We must leave to God the 
work that belongs to him. As the farmer sows his seed 
_and leaves it in the earth, so the Christian gives the word, 
and trusts it to God. He does not attempt to force un- 
natural growth, nor to direct it in any independent way, 
nor does he dig it up to see if it is growing. The sower of 
the truth must learn the limits of his calling, and not 
attempt, with too eager hand, to disturb the seed which is 
taking root in prepared soil. But he makes the utmost of 
his own powers to aid those that are beyond him. The 
farmer sleeps at night; but he rises by day, and goes about 
the proper tillage of the soil that has received the seed. 
As it requires a whole man to make a successful farmer, 
so all the energies of character, study, and devotion, are 
required to make a successful sower of the seed of the 
kingdom. 

3. In its perfection. There is a harvest-time. When 
the fruit is ripe it spontaneously yields itself to the har- 
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_ vester. God completes the work he has begun in each 
soul. But he has made us. so interdependent, that its 
completion calls for our watchful activity. We are not 
responsible for the laws of spiritual growth. But we are 
commanded to be at hand to watch the blade as it appears, 
to welcome the-ear and the full fruit. 

He will complete the work he has begun, by which all 
human governments will give way, or be conformed to his 
law. Human and divine work are mingled in the picture 
of this parable. But the great work is God’s. The new 
life originates with him in the individual heart as the 
beginning of the kingdom. It develops under his hand, 
both in the secret recesses of the soul and in the social 
life, as men unite to bring the laws which govern them 
more and more into accord with his will, and more per- 
fectly to understand that will. The harvest in individual 
souls is continually ripening. The great harvest day, 
when all the kingdoms of the earth shall become the king- 
doms of the Lord and of his Christ, is steadily, surely 
drawing near. 

III. Goa’s promise for the kingdom (verses 30-32). 

The mustard seed was not really the least of all seeds. 
But there was a current proverb which ranked it as the 
smallest. Jesus made use of the common expression to 
illustrate the extreme insignificance of the beginnings of 
the kingdom of God in contrast with its maturity. Those 
beginnings were facts before their eyes. They were to 
become yet more plain and discouraging. The king was 
to be despised and rejected. The doctrines of the king- 
dom were to be preached by a few obscure and ignorant 
men, The message they were to bring was that their 
leader had been crucitied as a malefactor, yet that he would 
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give life eternal to all who believed on him. To the Jews 
this message was a stumbling-block. To the Greeks it 
was foolishness. But the promise of the Son of God was 
that as from the insignificant seed grows the tree which 
furnishes .shelter and shadow, so from these despised 
beginnings, by his indwelling power, the kingdom was to 
grow till it should include and bless all nations. 

When this parable was spoken, its presumption must 
have seemed extreme. Yet Jesus left this promise with 
his disciples to inspire and encourage them. For us 
history has added an inspiring comment. The seed has 
become a tree. The branches have stretched far. The 
shadow has extended itself. Jesus is acknowledged king. 
His truth is a ruling principle among nations. The honors 
paid to the kingdom among men approach more and more 
nearly to the dignity which belongs to it as the kingdom 
of God. The history of each year gives added emphasis 
to the divine promise. When we place ourselves in front 
of these facts and set our faces toward the promised goal, 
we are moved forward by the impetus of a countless host 
of eager hearts who are looking for and hastening, urging 
on, the coming of the day of God. Every day, as we draw 
nearer, we approach it more swiftly. 

Let us then gather up in a sentence the message in this 
lesson. 

The evidence of being in the kingdom, and the condition 
of usefulness in it, is that we attend to, receive, obey, 
proclaim, its truths. 

The encouragement to enter and work in the kingdom is 
that God is operating with his living power in whatever his 
disciples do under his direction. 

The assurance on which we rest is that he has promised 
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its final triumph, and the progress of that triumph is before 
our eyes. 

More and clearer revelations are constantly opening to 
the believing soul. Jesus is ready to make his truth plain 
to us as we are able to bearit. He taught his disciples, 
in this lesson, only by illustrations. But when alone with 
them he patiently released to their minds the truths bound 
up in these illustrations. He permits many of us to act in 
his name to do for his disciples a like service. “ Privately 
to his own disciples he expounded all things.” 
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CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


MARK iv: 35-41. 
“And the same day, when evening was come,” etc. 


It is the peculiar merit of some of the pictures of the 
great masters, that they are not only wonderful in their 
conception and admirable in their handling, but they are 
also typical in their character. Salvator Rosa is a famous 
delineator of winds and storms; and his high rank as 
artist is due to the fact that in each of his paintings, in 
addition to its special elements of power, are found the 
characteristics of a// storms that rage and all winds that 
blow. Claude Lorraine steeps his canvas in light, and he 
compels the admiration of men of every mood and clime, 
because, while he paints Mediterranean sunshine, he 
‘mingles with it the essential charm of sunshine everywhere. 
Genius of this sort is cosmopolitan. It idealizes the heart 
of things and so creates for the world and all time. 

This ‘narrative owes a part of its attractiveness to a 
similar cause. The incident was a striking one in itself; 
but Gennesareth is a little sea, and the event happened 
long ago, and mightier transactions have dwarfed what was 
wonderful about it. Yet the eyes of the world are still 
fastened with interest upon it, because it was a ¢ypical 
occurrence. On the scant canvas of that single night, the 
world’s experience was pictured in miniature. All storms 
that blow upon men, all terrors that startle them, and the 
way out of their fears, these are all recognized and sym- 
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bolized in this transaction. We read and re-read the 
record with unwasting interest, not because it is a striking 
old-world story, but because it is full of instruction and 
comfort to every troubled soul. 

Certain truths are specially emphasized. 

I. The unrest of life. The inference from the narrative 
is, that it was a quiet evening when Christ and his disciples 
set sail from the shore of the Sea of Galilee. The splendor 
of the Syrian sunset lay upon all the landscape. LEast- 
ward the peaks of Moab were flaming in the last beams of 
day ; northward the snows of Hermon were changed to 
crimson in the transfiguration of the hour; westward, 
through the transpicuous air, were seen the Judean ranges, 
mantled in the blue haze of the coming twilight. The sea 
itself was like a child asleep: not a ripple on the surface, 
not a wave on the beach. In utter quiet the little vessel 
starts on its voyage. A few hours later, and everything is 
changed. The wind comes shrieking down from the 
gorges of the mountains. The driving mist shuts out the 
shore from sight. The short, disordered waves peculiar to 
inland seas toss the vessel hither and thither on their 
crests, and pour into the standing room, until the danger 
of foundering is imminent. The ship has no steerage way, 
no rag of sail can stand a moment the fierceness of the 
wind. A little while ago all was serenity and safety ; now, 
wreck and death seem the nearest things. 

What a picture of human life that is. The unpredicted 
and the unexpected in experience are commonly the actual. 
There are no weather probabilities by which men can cal- 
culate their future. The life that begins the fairest may ~ 
end the foulest. The road that seems to lie clear and 
smooth before us may have its abrupt termination in a 
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precipice. This sudden shift in the level of experience is 
not dependent upon character. “Thou knowest not what 
shall be on the morrow,” is a maxim of the common law 
of the world. Often the greatest revolutions in individual 
life are the swiftest. One hour the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias kneels in the cathedral, surrounded by his splendid 
court, — great armies and navies obedient to his nod, 
hundreds of thousands waiting to know his will; the’next 
hour he lies mangled and dead,—the poorest serf ‘in all 
his empire a mightier man than he. One week some 
household has prospects of happiness for years to come, 
the next a thunderstroke of Providence shatters those 
dreams and hopes. Husband and father and friend is 
carried to his burial, and, for scores, all plans of life must 
be rearranged. Day by day the funeral trains in the 
streets weave with their shuttles strange changes in the 
web of human conditions. Men talk sometimes of com- 
monplace lives. There are none such. There is something 
startling in all experiences. 


“ By each fireside, tragedies are acted 
In whose scenes appear two actors only ; 
Wife and husband, 
And, above them, God the sole spectator.” 


We are called to notice 

II. The silence of God. On board that terror-stricken 
ship there is one person who is unaffected by the general 
panic. He is oblivious to the shriek of the gale and the 
thunder of the waves. He pulls no rope, he makes no 
offer to assist at the oars. The wild carnival of fear mad- 
’ dens in intensity, but he makes no sign. And yet every 
one on board that threatened vessel knows that he is a man 
unlike the rest. They have seen or heard how easily he 
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heals the sick, opens the eyes of the blind, brings back the 
dead to life. If he would, doubtless he could, turn all this 
peril into safety. But he makes no sign, speaks no word. 
Dangers are thickening; the roar of the tempest grows 
wilder ; the ship is beginning to sink; and yet there is no 
indication that the Master has any interest in the emer- 
gency of the hour. He is asleep, and he sleeps on. 

Of all the strange things in this strange life of ours, 
there is nothing stranger than the sz/ence of God. Aill- 
powerful and all-good, we believe he wishes, and we know 
he is able, to secure the best interests of the world. And 
yet what a spectacle current’ history often presents. Op- 
pression and wrong are in authority, whole generations are 
crushed between the upper and nether millstones of ir- 
responsible power, and blood, not wheat, is the fruit of the 
grinding. Individual liberty, home life, social prosperity, 
all lie at the mercy of the despot, and find that the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruelty; and so the outrage and 
the iniquity go on, and yet God makes no sign. Hideous 
vices grow stalwart in the community, in spite of all efforts 
to uproot them or cut them down; and he whose power 
would be sufficient to wither them, seems to have forgotten 
to look upon them with his glance of disfavor. Here is a 
Christian home, where parents and children are trying to 
walk together in all the statutes and ordinances of the 
Lord, blameless; and death comes stalking defiant over the 
threshold to blight and shatter the supremest joy of the 
household. One word from God would turn the sorrow 
aside ; but the word is not spoken. All nature is eloquent 
of God; and yet how unsympathetic nature is—how cruel 
to our broken hearts. We bend over the graves of our 
beloved, and the stars still shine and the winds sing on; 
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and what do the winds and stars seem to care for our 
desolation? No wonder that men often cry out with Mar- 
_ tin Luther in his extremity, “My God, art thou dead ?” 
His silence is the profoundest mystery of life. All powers 
of evil and suffering are active and operative, disintegrating 
agencies are at white heat, individual experience, if’ not 
social life, seems to be irresistibly whirling back towards 
chaos ; and he whose word is law and order, says nothing 
to arrest the disaster. The seemingly needless wreck of 
_ individual happiness —a social state in which goodness 
battles with unrighteousness at fearful odds, and over alla 
silent God, — what vaster problem is given to faith to solve? 
We have emphasized 
Ill. The refuge of prayer. The disciples struggled long 
and hard. They worked instead of wept. All the resources 
of their seamanship were brought into play. They were 
no cowards, but self-reliant men, and strained their utmost 
to extricate themselves from peril. Not until they were 
baffled at every point did they do at the last what they 
ought to have done at the first, —CALL UPON THE MASTER. 
There was heroism in their opposing their manhood to the 
threatening elements; but there was a greater unwisdom 
in neglecting the easy method of escape. 
Time and emergencies bring all men to their knees. 
There is a popular philosophy which characterizes prayer 
as a superstition. The world, it is said, is under the con- 
‘trol of sovereign and immutable laws, and the great wheels 
grind on unaffected by our criés and tears. Only in 
halcyon days do we give much credit to these cold philos- 
ophies. “When the wish within you,” says Asinus, “con- 
cerns you nearly, and is ardent, it will not question long; 
it will overpower you like a strong man armed; it will 
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hurry on a few rags of words, and knock at the door of 
heaven.” In extremity all men pray, and universal instinct 
is as much a law as gravitation. That instinct articulates 
itself everywhere. A noted freethinker has said that 
“the Pyramids of Egypt, the Parthenon at Athens, St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo, are all 
but the arms of men artificially lengthened, and reached 
out to grasp the Holy Ghost, enfold it to the human heart, 
and commune with it soul to soul. The little hymn which 
the mother teaches the child cradled on her knee, the 
solemn litany which England pays her thousand priests — 
to chant each day in every cathedral in her land, all are for 
the same end, to promote communion with God. For this . 
the Quaker sits silent in his unadorned meeting-house, 
waiting for the Spirit, lying low in the hand of God to 
receive his inspiration. The petition ascends equally from 
Catholic and Quaker, from bond and free, from Hebrew, 
Buddhist, Christian, Mohammedan, from all who have any 
considerable growth of soul.” 

The trouble is, men do first things last. They wait for 
extremity instead of embracing opportunity. When they 
are “at their wit’s end” they cry unto the Lord, instead 
of making prayer the initial letter in the chapter. But 
better so than never ; when all else fails the refuge of prayer 
s still left. This is the stronghold; and, when the out- 
works are carried, men may retreat into that and so come 


nto safety. 
“He that hath made his refuge, God, 
Has found a most secure abode.” 


And so we are called to note 
IV. The divine answer. At the cry of the disciples the 
Master awakes from his sleep. He rises and stands serene 
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and sovereign amid the tumults of the hour. Lord of both 
wind and sea, he says to the sea, “ Peace,’ and to the 
winds, “Be still;” and all the air is quiet, and all the waves 
are at rest. Prayer effects what skill and labor fail to 
accomplish ; for it is heard, and Omnipotence comes to 
answer its bidding. 

There is a school of skepticism that accounts for the 
supposed value of prayer — by admitting that it has what 
it calls a “reflex influence.” Men are benefited by the 
examination into their nature and wants which the act of 
prayer necessitates ; and, further, they are encouraged by 
the answer which they expect, even though it never comes, 
The Word of God and the experience of the race have a 
somewhat different explanation to offer. Prayer is not a 
performance, and its answer is neither a shadow nor a sham. 
The dynamic laws of the universe are not mightier or more 
unalterable than the moral laws that secure the fulfillment 
of the promises, “Ask and ye shall receive; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” In 
the make up of the world, the asking is the provided ante- 
cedent of the answer. Euler, in his Letters to a German 
Princess, says: “When a man addresses to God a prayer 
worthy to be heard, that prayer was already heard from all 
eternity, and the world was arranged expressly in favor of 
that prayer, so that the accomplishment should be a con- 
sequence of the natural course of events, and so God 
answers prayer without working a miracle.” That philos- 
ophy is all very well, so far as it avails to convince or 
silence skeptics; but the blessed fact satisfies the soul 
without the reasons. Is the direct divine answer to prayer 
a reality? Call the witnesses and let them testify. Let 
the martyrs of the early church answer, from their exile, 
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from the prisons where they were chained, from the amphi- 
theater whose sands were crimsoned with their blood, from 
the chariots of flame in which they swept up to glory. Let 
the Covenanters, kneeling on the heather, or hiding in the 
gray fastnesses of the crags; let the Pilgrims, with their 
faces wet with the cold salt spray and the gloom of the 
wilderness overshadowing them; let Christian heroes 
everywhere — missionaries passing through belts of pes- 
tilence, women in army hospitals, philanthropists in jails 
and lazar-houses,—let all these testify whether prayer 
has anything more than a “reflex influence.” Let thou- 
sands of death-beds answer. Let the myriad homes of 
sorrow, wrapped in darkness that may be felt, answer. Let 
every man or woman who has ever really prayed, answer. 
From each and all comes one and the same testimony, 
“The Lord zs nigh unto all that call upon him, unto all 
that call upon him in truth.” 

The story, as a whole, teaches two impressive truths. 

1. The importance of right views of life. The storm that 
so terrified the disciples was sent for their help, not their 
hurt. Its mission was to increase their faith, and 
strengthen their loyalty to the Master. And so always in 
life. Men are bewildered and crushed by the experiences 
that are sent to them because they miss their intent. In 
a world like this, tranquillity and contentment are impos- 
sible, until we learn that both joy and sorrow come under — 
the invariable law that “all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” When that is understood, a man 
is able to say honestly, “ None of these things move me,” 
There may be outward fret and trial, but there is inward 
peace, Like the fountain Arethusa, that poured its spark- 
ling stream through leagues of the AXgean, and kept its 
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sweetness, in spite of the salt sea through which it ran; 
so this confidence in the goodness of God’s purpose flows 
unstained and unchanged through all the bitterness of con- 
‘dition and circumstance, and in the serenity of experience, 
the promise is literally fulfilled: “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” 

2. The importance of the effectual presence of Christ. It 
counted for nothing to its disciples that he was with them 
in the ship until they recognized that their only safety was 
in his being there, and so recognized it that they made 
their appeal to him. In like manner, while most men 
admit the superintendence of God in human affairs, there 
is often an indifference that practically is as bad as Atheism, 
That God is in the world is not much; that he is con- 
sciously in me is everything. It is not Jehovah, but Im- 
manuel whom men need. Let you and me have daily 
evidence that we are not living solitary and unhelped, but 
rather that it is blessedly true, that it is not we that live, 
but Christ that liveth in us, and how strong and confident 
we grow. The storm breaks upon us, but we hear him, 
who is our life, saying to the waves, “ Peace,” and to the 
winds, “Be still.” The frail vessel in which we sail is 
tossed to and fro on the cross sea of adversity, but it 
cannot go down while he is on board. Strange shapes of 
doubt and dread come walking towards us in the night- 
watches of experience, but we hear his voice saying, “It is 
I, be not afraid;” and all is well. And as we drift nearer 
and nearer to the sunset horizon, and are full of question- 
ings concerning the dim beyond of eternity, one utterance 
of his suffices, “ Where I am, there shall ye be also.” It 
is enough, and more than enough when we know that we 
are now and “so shall we forever be, with the Lord.” 


* 
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POWER OVER EVIL SPIRITS. 
MARK Vv: I-20. 

“‘ And they came to the other side of the sea, into the country of the Gerasenes. 
And when he was come out of the boat, straightway there met him out of 
the tombs a man with an unclean spirit,” etc. . 

THE sea was the Sea of Galilee, and the “other side” 
was the eastern side. The precise locality referred to, we 
need not linger to try to determine. Our Saviour had just 
shown his mastery of the winds and the waves, and here 
he is to prove his power over evil spirits. 

As the story runs, no sooner had our Saviour come out 
of the ship than there met him what we should term a rav- 
ing maniac. Matthew mentions two; but Luke and Mark 
but one, probably because one was better known and 
fiercer than the other, or because it was on him that 
Christ’s greater work was done. This man was ferocious 
and of marvelous strength. No man could bind or tame 
him. He was a terror to the neighborhood, so that, as 
Matthew tells us, no man might pass that way. His home 
was in natural caves, or recesses hewn by man’s hand out 
of the rock, used as receptacles for the dead. In his 
frenzy he cut himself with stones. As an explanation of 
all this, which was so pitiable and so frightful, it is said 
that this man had an unclean spirit, and, further on, that 
he was possessed with the devil, and again that the spirit 
or spirits were legion, being many. 

Now this narrative suggests a number of points, neither 
of which will be without practical interest, 
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I. It has been doubted by some whether bad spirits have 
any existence; or, at least, whether if: they exist they are 
allowed to exert their influence or power for the hurt of 
men. It is thought that belief in their being and hurtful 
agency is a reflection on the divine goodness; and so it is 
sometimes derisively remanded to the ages of superstition. 
But the question cannot be a trivial one. It has to do 
with our safety and peace. Answered in the affirmative, 
we should have fresh reason for watchfulness against 
temptation, and trusting flight to the protection of God. 
And, answered according to Scriptural teaching, I do not 
see how any but an affirmative is possible. A radical 
writer has said: “All liberal Christians rejoice in having 
well rid their faith of a personal devil. The frightful mon- 
ster they have exorcised from their creed; his horrible 
shade they have laid low. But how they can claim to do 
this in consistency with the teachings of Jesus and his 
apostles, it passes my ability to understand.” And I 
should say it passes mine. In all their many allusions to 
these agencies, Jesus and the Evangelists never treat them 
as heroes of fancy, or otherwise than real beings and fear- 
ful facts. The theory sometimes put forward that, on this 
subject, our Saviour simply adopted the mode of speech 
common to his time, and did not mean what his words 
imply, is one which assumes that he was neither in earnest 
nor quite honest. 

One might wish that all this were otherwise. He might 
think that a world in which there were no foes of our 
purity or peace, embodied or disembodied, would be more 
consistent with infinite wisdom, love and power. But we 
know that in this world there are.many such foes; from 
them none can always escape; against them all of us have 
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need continually to watch. And yet we cannot doubt that 
God is great and wise and good. Only let us be willing 
to see that, to us finite creatures, his wisdom must be 
unsearchable and his ways past finding out. 

II, But why should the active agency of such spirits have 
been limited to Christ’s day, and not continue to our own? 

It is not certain that they were so limited. They may 
then have been more common than now. So too were the 
known visitations of angels. It would seem that all good 
beings were interested in the coming and mission of 
Christ. Never were there so many recorded angelic 
appearances as in the brief period of his earthly sojourn. 
At every step of his earthly work they were ready helpers. ~ 
This is not strange. Nor is it strange that bad spirits 
should have been equally interested, but not benevolent, 
spectators of the same great and far-reaching events. 
Gladly would their leader have overcome the Saviour at 
the threshold of his work. How natural that his allies 
should be especially active at such a time; and that they 
should just then be suffered to do their worst. 

It is also possible that the world was then more open to- 
his assaults. It has been suggested that, on a wide view, 
it may appear that the afflictions peculiar to any age some- 
how spring out of the condition of that age; that the pre- 
vailing thoughts and tempers of men are reflected even in 
the types of disease prevalent among them. The time 
may come when this shall appear. But Christ’s day was 
one of moral disorder and decay. “The fences of spirit- 
ual life were as a rule broken down, and men lay exposed 
in a peculiar manner to the assaults of the powers of evil.” 

But it is not at all certain that what is called demoniac 
possession was limited to the first age. Among the phe- 
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nomena that then marked it were physical diseases and 
mental distress. Dumbness, blindness, epilepsy, madness, 
and melancholy were in some instances ascribed to such 
agency. Now reason, philosophy or science has not a 
single good argument to show that, in such cases, these 
ills did not originate in the agency to which our Saviour 
ascribed them. The causes of mental and physical dis- 
order are not yet supposed to be altogether understood. 
“That a man should rave in madness because some little 
cell or two in the gray matter of his brain is out of order, 
is surely no more within the compass of man’s understand- 
ing than the supposition that an evil spirit, getting close to 
the fountain of man’s physical life, should’ disturb all the 
goings on of that life, even to the production of the most 
appalling moral phenomena.” Our Saviour certainly 
knew. whereof he spoke. 

Perhaps the strongest positive indication that the agency 
of evil spirits actually has not ceased, is furnished by mod- 
ern Spiritualism. As a distinguished professor has so 
forcibly maintained, all that is most mysterious in it has, 
in the New Testament teachings concerning demonology, 
its most simple explanation. He who offers himself as the 
passive medium of any spirit that may choose to come to 
him, is surely quite as likely to be taken possession of by 
a bad as by_a good one. I should myself fear that result. 
And I should anticipate, in my own case, the moral deteri- 
oration and misery which have so often followed such sin 
and folly. 

III. It is time to note how our Saviour regarded and 
dealt with these cases of demoniac possession. 

He compassionated the sufferers and cast the demons 
out. It is impossible for us to explain how this man came 
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into the condition in which Jesusfound him. It must have 
been by some fault of his own. For it is most true that 
“to each man the key is committed, with the charge to 
keep closed the door of the soul; and it is only through 
the negligent ward he has kept that evil has found admis- 
sion there.’ No form of evil ever gets possession of a 
heart without its consent. We are not, however, to infer 
that this man was the worst of sinners, or that he had 
exceeded his neighbors in wickedness. Satan may take 
especial delight in overmastering better souls, just as do 
some base men in corrupting the pure and fair. It is quite 
likely that this man was sensible of the source of his 
misery and was desirous of escaping it. Hence it was, 
perhaps, that “when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and 
worshiped him.” So much, at least, of what he did, we 
may take to be his own act. His heart, for the moment, 
cried out for deliverance. It was this which made him a 
subject for the Saviour’s gracious interposition; as it does 
any sinner. So long as there is yearning for redemption, 
so long is salvation at least possible. 

It is noteworthy that Jesus did not wait to be entreated. 
Sometimes, no doubt, he does. But, in this instance, the 
prayer was written on the wild and torn sufferer’s face. 
He read it there. And, before the man, or the demons 
through him, had time to speak, the compassionate wonder- 
worker had said, “Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of 
the man!” For it was this command which called forth, 
plainly from the spirit and not the man, the half-defiant, 
half-deprecating challenge: “What have I to do with 
thee?” 

There is something very striking in this part of the nar- 
rative. The Saviour is peremptory in his command; and 
yet he deals gently with the man, —asking his name as if - 
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to win his trust. He seems also to be patient with the 
demons; partly, perhaps, lest they should more violently 
tear the man, and partly because the time had not come 
when they should be sent out of the country to their own 
place. So he suffers them to find congenial embodiment 
in the swine. But, in all this, the divinity of his power 
was the more plain. ‘Toward the sufferer he was lovingly 
tender. With respect to his tormentors, his judgments 
did not make haste. His twofold purpose in the miracle 
was accomplished ; the man was saved, and his own power 
over base spirits, as well as man and nature, was demon- 
strated. They that came found “him that was possessed 
with devils, sitting clothed, and in his right mind.” 

IV. But we must not fail to give some attention to the 
effects of this most wonderful work of divine power. 

The chief significance of the narrative is by no means 
in anything told us of the swine. Fearing lest they should 
be sent to their own place of torment, the spirits begged 
to be permitted to enter the unclean herd near by. The 
end was that these, filled with frenzy, rushed into the sea, 
and were drowned. No doubt Jesus, who foresaw this, had 
good reason for suffering the property to be destroyed; 
just as he always now has, when he permits its destruction 
by fire or flood, or the agency of wicked men. 

It might have been expected that those who came fart 
the city and country at the news of what had been done 
would have been filled with delight and awe. Instead of 
that, the only emotions they exhibited were fear, and 
chagrin at the loss of their property. Both feelings moved 
them to desire to be rid of his presence. They were not 
anxious to be near to one whose love and power had 
wrought this most strange and blessed change on which 
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their dull eyes looked. They preferred that he should 
leave them. They begged him to go. 

How like is this to what we ourselves may have seen. 
When Jesus transforms a wretched sinner into a rejoicing 
disciple, there are those who have no sense of the grace 
thus exhibited, or of the priceless benefit conferred. Par- 
ticularly, if the presence and work of the Saviour could in 
any way interfere with their lower pursuits and pleasures, 
they make haste, perhaps with derision, to turn their backs 
upon him. By act, if not by speech, they beg him to 
depart.. A few swine are thought more important than the 
deliverance of a soul from the power of Satan and of sin. 
How blind of mind and hard of heart do these Gerasenes 
seem tous. And yet were they unlike very many about 
us? unlike some of ourselves? Do not some of us prefer 
that Jesus, in his saving power, should be, just now at 
least, not near? 

The effect of the miracle on the now happy subject of it 
was different. It is easy to imagine the light which beamed 
in his eye, and the joy which swelled his heart. Grateful 
tears trickle down his cheeks. And what is his thought 
‘concerning his deliverer? The possibility of separation 
from him is a dread, a pain. He“ besought him that he 
might be with him;” perhaps that he might often express 
his gratitude, perhaps from the delight he felt in such 
blessed company, perhaps from a sense of weakness and of 
the peril of being left alone with those who cared not for 
his Saviour, perhaps lest the demons should return and get 
advantage of him again. 

That Jesus should have granted the request of the 
people, and denied that of this man, may seem remarkable. 
But, for the denial he had a reason both wise and merciful. 
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It was not needful that this saved one should be bodily 
present with Jesus to be under his protection, or to testify 
his grateful and wondering love. In spirit and power, the 
Saviour is near his trusting ones, even when he may seem 
afar off. He reads their hearts; he sees their perils; he 
listens to their prayers ; he grants them his aid.. For this 
man he had work to do, and testimony to bear, in this very 
country and among these very people. Doubtless it 
seemed a hard, uncongenial, unsympathetic, hopeless place. 
The young disciple, in any case, would be glad to live in 
the midst of the cheer and song of fellow believers; but 
let him not complain if the Master appoints otherwise. 
This man was to be, in unbelieving surroundings, “a 
standing monument of the Saviour’s grace and power.” 
He was to tell these blind, sensual, and hardened people 
of One who could help and save even them; to be among 
them asa daily proof that such was the Saviour’s might 
that neither gman, nature, or devils, — nought, indeed, but 
a closed heart, could ever hinder his healing mercies. 
Therefore Jesus “suffered him not, but saith unto him, 
Go to thy house, unto thy frierf€s, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and how he had mercy 
on thee.” And so he did. Nor was his testimony in vain, 
for “he went his way, and began to publish in Decapolis 
how great things Jesus had done for him; and all men did 
marvel.” 

1. Since Jesus has taught us so plainly the reality and 
malignity of these evil spirits, is it not well to recognize 
the fact? Let it increase in us the sense of life’s solem- 
nity. Let it be to us a fresh and urgent reason for watch- 
fulness and prayer. 

2. We see the sin and danger of trifling with that modern 
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diabolism termed Spiritualism. It is forbidden of God, and 
only hurtful in its tendencies and results. If any spirits 
have to do with it, they are from below, not from above. 

3. Truly ours is an almighty Saviour? The winds and 
the sea obeyed him. At his voice the lame walked, and 
the dead sprang to life. He could forgive sins. And the 
devils, too, were subject unto him. He can save us here, 
and hereafter. 

4. We see what keeps some from welcoming Christ ; 
they cannot part with the things represented here by the 
swine. Some lower treasure or delight is better to their 
thought than all the good he has to give. 

5. It is a good sign when one desires to be much with 
Jesus. And, in heart, every disciple can be. It is alsoa 
good sign when one makes haste to testify to his acquaint- 
ances and friends of what Jesus has done for him. It is 
in this way that one best insures the Saviour’s blessing 
upon himself; and thus it is that others arewwon to trust 
for like mercies. 

6. How wonderful the change which, at the word of 
Jesus, came over this poor™sufferer, this ferocious dweller 
among the tombs! Do not you need some, not precisely 
similar, but great change in your heart? Surely there are 
evils there which need to be cast out. You are not truly 
and fully blest. You cannot say that your peace is real 
and deep. Perhaps you are, year by year, the more 
wretched, not the less. Jesus can help, can save, even 
you. It isa fearful thing to repel him; even by act to bid 
him depart. Rather, desire to have him with you. Seek 
him; call upon him; open to him your heart’s door. Let 
him save you. This is in his power. This is his eager, 
loving desire, ‘ 
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POWER OVER DISEASE AND DEATH. 
MARK Vv: 21-43. 


“And when Fesus was passed over again by ship unto the other side, much 
people gathered unto him; and he was nigh unto the sea,” etc. 


From the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, where his 
presence was a terror and an offence, Jesus returns to the 
western side, where a multitude of people gathered to greet 
him. Impelled by a motive that knows no denial, Jairus, 
a ruler of the synagogue, left the bedside of his child, and, 
hastening through the gloom of his darkened house, set off 
that he might find Jesus, the great physician. 

Why does he not dispatch a messenger? Ah, who can 
run with such speed, who can plead with such effectiveness 
as afather? -He knows nothing of fatigue. He finds the 
object of his search. He casts-ehimself at his feet. And 
words come with his breath. Every heart-throb is a fresh 
burst of appeal that- seems undeniable. ‘ He besought 
Jesus greatly;” besought him much; besought him with 
many pleadings : “ My little daughter” — how the wounded 
affection of the father’s heart betrays itself.in the first 
words which he utters —“ My /#¢/e daughter lieth at the 
point of death: I pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be healed ; and she shall live.’ “And Jesus 
went with him.” And now hope, with a bright ray, tinged 
the cloud of anxiety and anguish which had darkened the 
father’s heart. 

But scarcely had they started when out of the multitude, 
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suddenly, as if rising up out of the earth, a poor, emaciated 
woman stopped him. Oh, what a chill and disappoint- 
ment to the father’s gathering hopes! How can he sub- 
mit to this interruption? Delay here is defeat and death 
in that darkened chamber! 

But the poor woman ;—for twelve long, weary years 
she has- been struggling with disease; she has sought 
the most distinguished names in all the great cities of 
the land; “she has suffered many things of many phy- 
sicians,” till her fortune is exhausted and her end near. 
She has heard of Jesus; of his wonderful sympathy 
with the sick; of his miraculous cures. She does not. 
wish to keep him from the dying girl. But this is her 
last chance. Her little strength is almost gone. Urging 
herself through the restless throng, till she came near the 
object of her search, and reaching out her withered hand, 
she says to herself, “If I may but touch his clothes, I shall 
be whole.” 

Seeing the desperate earnestness with which she pressed 
through the crowd, and the-unconscious expression of faith 
and triumph with which she laid her thin hand on the 
border of his garment, Jairus even must be silent. His 
own burdened heart gave him a profound sympathy with 
another’s wasting sorrow. 

But in the long conversation that followed, a messenger 
from home appeared, and, approaching the ruler, said to 
him, in an undertone of grief and disappointment, “ Thy 
daughter is dead; why trouble the Master any further?’, 
All hope in the ruler’s house had perished. They believed, 
perhaps, that Jesus might heal the sick; they never 
thought that he could raise the dead. And in the father’s 
heart, also, all hope would have perished, but for the timely 
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and reassuring words of the Master, “Be not afraid, only 
believe.” Be calm and confident; the blessing which you 
have seen bestowed upon this poor woman by the way 
shall not rob the sweet child of what has been determined 
for her. 

Shaking off the crowd, Jesus hastened now, with Peter, 
James, and John, to the ruler’s house. The father’s heart 
had been struggling all the while between hope and fear — 
hoping that the child might live, fearing that the child 
would die. Strange that the varied expressions, so true to 
life, and to the alternating hopes and fears of strong affec- 
tion, should ever be cited as contradictory! Such criticism 
is heartless. 

But there is no longer any doubt. As they approached 
the house the weeping and the wailing confirm the sad 
tidings of the messenger. And the words of Jesus are the 
same as those uttered concerning his friend Lazarus — 
“Sleepeth.” Sleepeth: Ah, but for him, a sleep that 
knows no waking. 

And now, the tumult hushed, and the officious mourners 
turned from the door, Jesus leads the way, the three chosen 
disciples following the bereaved and wondering parents 
through the silent house. What will he do? Will he calm 
their minds with some great truth, as he did the minds of 
the sisters at the grave of Lazarus? Will he uncover to 
their gaze the solemn mysteries of death? Will he awaken 
the dead? The question is in every watchful eye: what 
will he do? He took the child by the hand, and said, 
“Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.” And straightway the 
damsel arose and walked, for she was of the age of twelve 
years. tf 

Or, filling out the record as the meditative eye sees it — 
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“ The Saviour raised 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said, 
‘Maiden, arise!’ And suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips, 
And through her cheek the rallied color ran; 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirred in the linen vesture, and she clasped 
The Saviour’s hand, and, fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance — arose.” 
Life from life. Light from light. Jesus, the living one, 
alone imparts life. 

We are told of the astonishment of those who stood by 
and beheld the miracle. But we are left to imagine the 
gratitude and devotion of the child. With what sweet 
confidence, as she opened her eyes, did she look into the 

face of Jesus. With what serenity of love she contem- 
plated his person. With what ardor and delight she 
listened to his words and stored them in her memory. 

And did not his own power and love, exercised in restor- 
ing her to life, make her, restored to life, evermore an 
object of his special regard and affection? Was not this 
child’s home evermore an attraction to him while he dwelt 
about the sea? Every evening, as the sun sinks toward 
the western hills, a beautiful child, about twelve years old, 
stands upon the steps of her father’s door, looking, with a 
celestial depth in her eye, toward the mount of beatitudes, 
and along the course of every winding path that leads down 
from Tabor, or from Nazareth. The shepherds are folding 
their flocks. Weary men and women as they pass, return- 
ing from the fields, receive from the child a gentle recog- 
nition. And still she waits—waits till, in the distance, 
her watchful eye catches the well-known form, the chiefest 
among ten thousand, the one altogether lovely — and then, 
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with the elasticity of a fawn, she bounds away to meet his ~ 
approach. She lifts her sweet, sunny face to receive the 
Saviour’s gracious greeting; worth more to the loving 
heart than all the world beside. She takes the extended 
hand of Jesus, and leads the mighty conqueror into her 
father’s house. She leans against his bosom; she nestles 
in his arms; she anticipates his wishes; she makes his 
stay restful and happy. Oh, that all children were such. 
May the Holy Spirit lead all rulers, parents, and Sabbath- 
school teachers to seek Jesus for the healing of their 
children. 5 

But let us turn to some of the lessons which are taught 
us by this Scripture. 


I. And the first lesson is this: 

Jesus is ready to meet us in the day of sickness and 
_ sorrow. “We have not a high priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” And the ex- 
hortation sounding out of the deep past is, “Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me.” 

Disappointment and disease are a part of our inheritance, 
liable to be found set down among the things receivable in 
the family for any day. But the disappointment and the 
disease which lead us to find Jesus cannot be regarded as 
calamity. Paul could exult in the loss of anything and 
everything, if thereby he might gain the excellence of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. It is only by losing 
his sand that the aeronaut lifts himself higher above the 
obstacles and entanglements of earth. 

It is a sad proof of our spiritual stupidity and blindness 
that, even while Jesus is among us, we need some shock of 
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affliction to arouse us to lay hold on him. Satisfied with 
the abundance of the good things of this world, the multi- 
tude attend upon his preaching, but fail to touch his person. 
But seized by the cold hand of disease laid upon our vitals, 
finding our home silent and dark, all but the pale lamp of 
the nurse, then we reach out and run after him who is 
ready to help us. And what is such loss but infinite gain 
—the loss that leads us to possess the source of all things. 
Jesus went with the father, touched by his grief and moved 
by his entreaty. Jesus paused by the way to double the 
blessing which faith had snatched from his garment. And 
today, in the plenitude of his mercy, he is ready to heal by 
the way and restore in the house. 


II. And the second lesson is this: 

Jesus has power over diseases and death. He is not 
only w/ling, full of sympathy and benevolence, but he is 
able —able to heal and to save to the uttermost all that 
will come unto him. The record of his life is, “ Preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease among the people.” 

Speaking for myself, if not for others, I must say much 
that is written today has the effect not only to chill the 
ardor of our piety, but to restrict and imprison the Lord 
himself within the laws which he has made. Law, it is 
said, law is universal and omnipotent, and, therefore, there 
is no place for God to interpose. He can only stand out- 
side and look on, or go to sleep on the stars, while man 
curses or prays, and the world struggles on to its destiny. 
Nature is so complex and so delicate that the touch of the 
Creator’s hand even — the touch of the hand that fashioned 
all these sensitive organizations and connections, must 
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disturb and disorder everything. So we are taught. 
Nature is very great and wonderful, but the Creator 
- has lost the skill with which he organized and adjusted 
the parts of this wonderful structure. Such is the im- 
pression .which is made upon our minds by much ‘a the 
writings of the day. 

But this seems to me as absurd as it is unscriptural. 
The God of. the Bible is he who “hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven . 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in 
a m@asure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance.” “Behold the nations are as a drop of 
a bucket” before him; “ Behold, he taketh up the isles as 
a very little thing.” He leadeth out the hosts of heaven, 
and calleth them all by names, as a shepherd his sheep. 
The god of our ignorance, the god of our stunted specu- 
lations may be small and impotent; but he who made 
“the heavens, calls to the sun, and he stops his char- 
ot; he commands the storm, and, like an obedient child, 
it hushes itself to silence. He hears the midnight 
prayers and hymns of Paul and Silas and touches the 
jail at Philippi, so that all its foundations heave, and its 
massive doors unhinge themselves. The Lord opens the 
eyes of the blind. The Lord heals the incurably sick. 
The Lord raises the dead. The Word, that was himself 
made flesh, first made all flesh, and has power over dis- 
eases and death. 
The objection, based upon the idea that health and life 
are conditioned on obedience to law, and that recovery 
from disease is not therefore a blessing to be asked of Goa 
in prayer, is an objection eencee more in our ignorance 
than in our knowledge. 
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A learned and instructive writer says that if all existing 
life were completely destroyed, we are in possession of no 
facts to justify the conclusion that life would again appear. 
Life would never appear, he says, “ unless some power able 
to overcome ordinary tendencies, and capable of setting at 
naught natural laws, intervened.” Were all life to become 
completely extinct on the earth, God, the life-giver, over- 
coming ordinary tendencies and setting aside natural laws, 
must interpose to restore it. New races of animals he has 
from time to time created. All life, at the beginning, he 
originated and introduced. With what shadow of re&son, 
therefore, can it be maintained that a Being having such 
power, and exercising such power, is limited to the creation 
of life? Cannot he that created life replenish its hidden 
springs when they are partially exhausted? Cannot he 
that gave life at the beginning, restore life when it is 
extinct? Surely he that created must have power over 
disease and death. He that made the watch to reckon and 
reveal the movement of the sun through the far-off heavens, 
shall he not restore its beat- and heal its irregularities? 
And he that made us, shall he not restore what is im- 
paired, and renew what is weak? This harp of thousand 
strings, —shall the hand that strung it be forbidden to 
touch and tune it? 

But, granting that he has this power, — will he exercise 
it? Jesus did, in the cases before us. He healed the poor 
woman. He restored the ruler’s little daughter. Twice 
he healed the lepers. Four times he gave the blind their 
sight. Three times he cast out devils. Three times he 
raised the dead. He healed all manner of diseases among 
the people. : 

But, it is asked, does Jesus, in answer to our prayers, 
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exercise the same power now over disease and death? This 
is a question which we cannot answer. We do not know 
that in all cases he healed those coming to him when he 
was upon the earth. But suppose that he did? there is 
not the same reason for the exercise of such a power today. 
When he was upon the earth in physical form his claims 
to be the Messiah were to be established. And it has 
been well said, I think, that had the miracles been wanting, 
there would have been wanting the evidence of his Mes- 
siahship. Wrought, as they were, in compassion, to meet 
the necessities of individuals, and, in the midst of his 
teachings, to confirm the truth, they not only attract 
attention to his power to redeem from sin, they are the 
credentials of heaven from which he comes. 

But now that his claims are established, and his religion 
admitted to be universal and final, there is no need of such 
miracles. 

And yet, though that wider necessity of establishing his 
character and claims has ceased, I cannot doubt that Jesus , 
does often interpose to hear our prayers and prolong the 
life for which we pray. He hears the prayer which he has 
inspired. If not for our sake, and to meet our wants, still 
for the sake of his kingdom. A necessity, in his plans for 
restoring the health and prolonging the life of this or that 
person, may exist, —a necessity which we do not recognize; 
so that, while we urge our prayer on one ground, God hears 
on another. But he hears. And when we rise above all 
private and personal consideration, and ask that a life may 
be spared to meet the necessities of the hour, and uphold 
and advance his kingdom, Ze may see that no such neces- 
sity exists, and therefore refuse our petition. 

In this matter, the truth is we have not the means of 
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determining how far, nor how often, the Lord does inter- 
pose in cases of disease and approaching dissolution. 
Nothing is more recondite, veiled and hidden from human 
view than the beginnings of disease. The origin of life is 
clouded in impenetrable mystery. Strength and weakness, 
growth and decay, life and death, are inextricably mixed 
and matched in incessant struggle for the mastery in every 
living child of Adam. And we are unable to fix the point 
in time whex health declines and disease advances. We 
are unable to locate in the body the place where health 
falters and disease concentrates. We cannot tell, there- 
fore, how often the Creator and Upholder of men interposes, 
nor when, nor how, he replenishes and renews the fount- 
ains of life within us. Owing to our ignorance, we cannot 
say whether, for the recovery of the sick, God hears our 
prayers or not. In any particular case it may be presump- 
tion to say he does, and it may be impiety to say he does 
not, interpose. The matter is beyond our reach. It is, in 
the nature of the case, one of those secret things which 
belong to the Lord our God. And we know.only as he 
reveals it. The so-called testimony of the Faith-cure fails 
to be testimony. The witnesses testify to what they think, 
or believe, or guess; not to what they know. The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is known, in 
this case, only to God. And that such testimony is a 
revelation from God remains to be proved. 

Besides, we must remember that the Lord cannot always 
interpose to hear our prayers for the sick; for the decree 
has gone forth, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Every prayer for recovery to health must be 
qualified with the condition, “ Nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done.” On the other hand, being restored, 
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our ignorance leaves us the privilege of accepting the 
blessing as in answer to our prayer, and of giving God 
thanks. This certainly accords with the divine word and 
meets the instincts of the Christian heart; and this surely 
becomes both our dependence and our piety. 

Nay, more. For health continued day after day, for life 
prolonged, we ought to bring daily and hourly our tribute 
of gratitude and devotion: “ For in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 


9 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 
MARK vi: I-13. 
“And he went out from thence ; and he cometh into his own country,” etc. 


HaD the remembrance of that last visit to his early home 
become so dim that Jesus cared to repeat it? Had he 
forgotten that mob which hurried him to the brow of the 
hill to cast him down headlong, and did he think that a 
more kindly spirit ruled them now? Did he hope that 
now they would welcome and honor him, or was it through 
stress of that mighty love, which, knowing it has a vast 
good to confer, will not be thwarted in it, that he came 
again among his brethren and neighbors ? 

Soon he told his followers to “shake off the dust that is 
under their feet for a testimony unto them that would not 
receive them.” Was that his own rule? 

No; there was a strong attraction in those faces and 
scenes of other days, as, on his way through Galilee, the 
grand mountain summits rising above Nazareth and the 
misty outlines of the village came into view. Again he 
trod the narrow streets; entered the humble dwelling 
where he had lived and wrought so long, to receive the 
greeting which is not tardily given to one so famous as 
they had heard him to be. Again, when the Sabbath 
came, he went into the synagogue. Every feature of its 
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structure and furnishing he knew well, as the wondering 
eye of childhood receives the ready and permanent impres- 
sions of sucha place. There, where the reader had stood 

with sacred roll and the rabbi with flowing beard and 
venerable mien had expounded the mysteries of the Script- 
ures, he himself now took the seat, consciously speaking 
words of life. 

Was it not a strange metamorphosis to him—once a 
peasant lad; now the Light of the world, by whom all 
things were made! And yet here are surroundings un- 
changed and natures as narrow and stupid as ever, and he, 
having moved away from them as the infinite is remote 
from the finite; he, able to heal the sick and forgive sins 
by a word, and they helpless and hopeless in both body 
and soul. 

As he spoke, authority seemed to voice itself in natural, 
faultless utterance. He had not gained this gift at the 
feet of any sage. Public debate could not confer it. The 
people were astonished. Such wisdom and such deeds are 
not in the carpenter’s line, they said. His mother and family 
are ordinary folk. It is no genius that runs in the blood. 
It is no greatness that travel and society can impart. They 
believed that there was some mistake about it. If it be 
true that “nature never sends a great man into the planet 
without confiding the secret to another soul,” certainly that 
soul was not among the jealous villagers. Their prejudices 
were stronger than the things they witnessed, and as be- 
fore they were offended. And as before, but with added 
emphasis, he repeats the proverb, “A prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country and among his own kin 
and in his own house.” 

The conduct of these Nazarenes and our Lord’s com. 
ment upon it, illustrates this fact: 
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I. The sinner cannot understand nor endure the saint. 

The record of those thirty years which he passed in the 
home would doubtless give us some signs of the sudden 
and strange rejection at his public appearance. We can- 
not lift that veil, but we do find that the parents miscon- 
ceived his character when yet achild. Nor can we think 
that Mary’s pondering resulted in a large and clear faith 
that he was more than a singularly furnished and mysterious 
youth. Her prophecy was correct, but it was in cipher 
so far as her mind and heart were concerned. Humanity 
cannot comprehend divinity, nor form even a tolerable 
estimate of powers of which it has no experience. Even 
as seen in him “who emptied himself that he might take 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men,” 
the measure was too vast for any completeness or exact- 
ness of idea in them who watched him curiously. Though 
familiar with the desires and plans which universally stand 
for man, he was not identified with them. His manner 
and motive of life seemed to be altogether different from 
theirs. He advocated impractical measures and expected 
truth to vindicate itself. As one has said, “ Words could 
never turn him to a one-sided view of anything.” Sen- 
tences heavy with meaning and sense and deeds weighted 
with good, everywhere marked him, till they said in 
bewilderment, “ How can these things be?” “Whence 
hath this man these things?” The task of many a critic 
and philosopher since has been even harder than of these 
earlier foes when they would explain the secret of his 
strength and the history of his triumphs.’ Fanaticism, 
jugglery, imposition, the black art, — these all must answer 
the Christ’s query, how Satan divided against himself can 
make his kingdom stand. Development, singularly enough, 
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finds here its consummate flower too soon and can predict 
nothing better in the time to come: The wise and prudent 
he ever confounds, that he may reveal himself to babes. 
'Teachableness and not intellectual vanity, is the prepara- 
tion for beholding him who is both God and man. 

And when any had submitted their hearts to be trans- 
formed by his Spirit and came to count not their own lives 
dear unto them ; to take joyfully afflictions and shame for 
his sake, no less than the blessings, which lay along the 
path of duty and were eager to herald to all, him who can 
take away sin, the mystery deepened, and some charged 
them as “ beside themselves.” 

So, today, the devoted Christian is regarded as a vision- 
ary, harmless indeed, but failing to realize the full round 
measure of existence, in the gratification of fleshly passions _ 
and ambitions. The Epicurean knows himself to be wise, 
and the self-denying, the simple. “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him, and he cannot know them because 
they are spiritually judged.” What is more, they are intol- 
erable to him. 

Jesus did little more than unmask the self-righteous and 
let others see and reveal to themselves their true character. 
The pretentious Pharisee, the punctilious Scribe, the gross 
Sadducee were shown to be sinners if there is a holy law. 
Such a service is unwelcome always. He broke the bands 
of sickness, cheered the heavy laden, brought help every- 
where, but at too great cost of native pride and self-indulg- 
ence in them who saw it. The light came, but it made 
manifest the unfruitful works of darkness. Demons were 
_tormented on every hand. They rallied for the final 
struggle. Satan entered a disciple’s covetous heart, a high 
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priest’s piqued soul, a ruler’s politic breast, a people’s 
excited mind; and they all cried, “Away with such a fellow 
from the earth.” As if the earth could exist an instant 
without the supremacy of beneficent. law and of him in 
whose bosom it is enthroned ! . 

Wherever, too, he has come most perfectly to dwell in 
the life of a disciple, or a community, he arouses, as ever, 
the hostility of the transgressor, which issues either in a 
renovation or a greater hardening. 

As a portrait of one known and loved and whose simple 
integrity and nobility had always won respect, but which, 
hanging in a room where some wicked act is about to be 
committed, must be first turned to the wall, so is the mere 
presence of one who walks by faith, a torture to the evil 
worker. Heis arebuke and must be put out of the way. 
The Christian cannot move, save, as by so doing, he 
destroys some works of the devil. The wilderness, when 
_ he comes, must perforce bud and blossom and the wild 
riot of desolation be at an end. 

A saint must be uncomfortable to some, else he has no 
heavenly qualities. Sweetness of spirit, loyalty to right, 
abhorrence of impurity send into retreat the fiends of 
anger, dishonesty and lust, though for a little they may 
defy and endure the look of censure. These cannot thrive 
under condemnation, as righteousness can and does. But 
often a better result attends the coming of upright souls 
into the midst of evil. Instead of being driven further 
back into obscurity, these abandon accursed practices and 
with renewed minds and hearts, become themselves light- 
bearers and health-givers. 

Christianity clears the moral atmosphere, as the gleam- 
ing fires which play among the clouds and the rushing 
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currents from the upper sky bring new vigor to panting 
lungs. It restores the normal condition which has been 
long lost amid the thick and poisonous exhalations of sin, 
‘so that the soul can breathe naturally. 

But every foul shape hates it, sees in it an antagonist, 
and schemes how to outwit or overthrow it. But for the 
churches and the standards of conduct they establish, the 
philanthropies and the reforms they institute, the reign of 
the dram-shop, the brothel, the gambling den, the money 
god, and the doer of that which is right in his own eyes, 
would be supreme. 

As the years wear on, now no more than when the 
rabble hurried the Christ to the hill “.Precipitancy,” begged 
him to depart out of their coasts, led him to the cross, is 
there any room for him where Satan rules. His disciple 
must wear the dress and bear the sword of the soldier. 
He is called to contend against principalities, powers, 
spiritual hosts of wickedness, and that even unto death. 

We are told that because of such opposition Christ could 
do among them no mighty work, save the healing of a few 
sick. There, as elsewhere, was it shown that 

Il. God's greatest blessings are often prevented by man's 
distrust. 

“ Faith, that is all your wisdom,” exclaimed a noted 
scoffer to the early Christians. “ Faith, that is the victory 
which overcometh the world,” echoes the later believer. 
Some claim even more, that it becomes the veritable “ assur- 
ance of things hoped for,’ whether these be agreeable to 
the divine will or not, if only they are to man’s. The 
infidel taunt has lost none of its bitterness, since Julian 
the emperor, at a heathen sacrifice, being rebuked by an 
aged Christian bishop, almost blind, banteringly replied, 
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“Will not thy Galilean God, then, heal thee too?” The 
most sacrilegious take it upon them to dictate how and 
where Jehovah shall display himself. In strange presump- 
tion it sometimes seems as if the devoted disciple did the 
same. An evil and adulterous generation, seeking after a 
sign, is moved much as were the “sons of thunder,” when 
burning to blot out a Samaritan town. Unbelief forfeits 
infinite mercies. Unauthorized credulity does the same. 
At either, it must be, Christ marvels. That the Almighty 
should be meeting the impossible is absurd. That he 
should do absurd or unwise things is impossible. And yet 
all his doings are “mighty works.” We call the raising of 
a corpse a greater act than the quickening of a dead soul. 
We think the instant cure of a shattered limb greater than 
the restoring of a bruised spirit. ‘Things seen,” intently 
fix our gaze. “Things unseen,” we but vaguely discern. 
Changes in the visible, astonish; in the invisible, do not 
surprise. fs 

They were ready to be impressed, startled, in Nazareth; 
and, if miracle could convince, he did enough to effect 
faith there. Love of the marvelous they had, as we do; but 
they said, we have seen him too long to believe that aught 
but a presuming Jew is here. Yes, his own family under- 
stood him too well to admit his claims. “No man is a hero 
to his valet.” Why should Jesus be to them with whom . 
he had played and toiled and talked in other days? Why 
was not theirs a sensible judgment? It might have been, 
had not his words sunk into their consciences as the probe 
searches the depth of the wound. All that was true and 
good within them answered “Amen,” as he, who made 
their hearts, spoke to them. But there cried out against 
such voices, their wishes, traditions and customs, and they 
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refused to hear more. So it is still. Men do not trust in 
anything higher than themselves if they can helpit. It is 
counted wisdom now to scout all external aid and train to 
completest efficiency such abilities as we have; and when 
we fail, we fail, that is all. Christ waits to make us strong 
in that moral courage which never wavers, to fill us with 
peace which nothing can disturb, to open our eyes to— 
behold wondrous things out of his law, to lift our aims till 
they shall not end in earth, but, spanning the dark river, 
rest on sure foundations in the better land. But courage, 
and peace and knowledge and inspiration, are inward 
realities. They cannot be forced upon any soul. To press 
them is to dispel them. The multitudes still keep him at 
a distance, though that which he brings, like the Sibylline 
leaves, is worth more and more each time it is offered and 





declined. 

Mourn we ever so much over the slow progress of the 
kingdom of God without and within us, he is hastening it 
as fast as the weak confidence of his servants will permit. 
The mountains shall disappear before even the smallest 
exercise of vital faith, even as they melted away at his 
advance, who went out against a corrupt church, singing: 


“God’s word, for all their craft and force, 

One moment will not linger ; 

But, spite of hell, shall have its course, — 
’Tis written by his finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, honor, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vanish all, — 

The City of God remaineth.” 


Mohammed’s first converts were his wife and family. 
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Success at home might warrant it abroad. Notwithstand- 
ing the failure to win the confidence of his own citizens 
and relatives, our Lord sent his disciples out into the sur- 
rounding country to publish him more widely. He bore 
the misguided, abused, wretched people on his heart. His 
followers, too, must prove what sort of grace they had 
found, as soon the whole burden of his work —yes, the 
destiny of a race— must rest upon them. The scenes at 
Nazareth were not auspicious for the commission given 
them; but the Master knew best and they tremblingly 
accepted the ordination. 

From the instructions given, we observe, 

1. Our Lord had regard for the courage of his ambas- 
sadors. ’ 

He sent them forth two by two. The solitary soul on a 
new enterprise is apt to lose heart and not half perform 
his part. With no counsellor, sympathizer, helper, he goes 
uncertainly. Jesus would give them all advantage of 
fraternal support, that in this “apprenticeship,” as one 
terms it, they might not falter. The confirming word, too, 
is of might when the message is novel. The apostles 
afterward went thus in pairs. Paul’s strongest expression 
of regret was that, on any part of his journey, he must be 
left alone. Livingstone, in the depths of the African con- 
tinent, longed for the society and cheer of her who laid 
down her life on the way thither; and, as the end drew 
near, he leaned harder on the Lord, for no hand but God’s 
could smooth the troubled brow on which the death-damps | 
gathered, as the noble man, kneeling at his bedside in 
prayer, bade farewell to earth, 

2. Jesus conferred upon them marvelous power 

It was no less than sway over unclean spirits. Demoni- 
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acal possession was then a frequent malady. The time of 
Christ’s special activity was also that of the powers of evil. 
As they cowered and forsook their victims at his com- 
_ mand, grandly did he prove his word, “I and my Father 
are one.” But his disciples were to work in his name. 
This was the summons which even devils heard and obeyed. 
The behest, the incantation of mortals, was their keenest 
sport; but even ¢hey trembled and begged of Jesus of 
Nazareth. With this great trust was given also mastery 
over disease. It was not medical skill, else they might 
boast; it was no case of rare simples, no gift of inspiring 
strength and confidence in the afflicted. It was the mere 
name of Jesus Christ. At this, the bed-ridden rose in 
health, the fever-stricken were well again, the dead awoke 
to life. These astounding acts brought no great glory to 
the agents, but to him whose servants they were and who, 
for the time using divine forces, were awed, not elated by 
them. 

3. They were to go unincumbered. 

Nothing was to be taken for the journey. Sandals, 
clothing, food, money, none of these were they to provide. 
Just as they were, relying on him to open hospitable doors 
and hearts of friends. To throw themselves, by a supreme 
act of faith upon God, while diligent in business, was the 
great lesson which they must learn at once. They had 
come to lean upon him while visibly with them. They 
must do the same now that he was:absent. Armies most 
amply furnished with stores and comforts are most 
inefficient. The Zulu hordes, with but spear and shield, 
held long at bay the well-provisioned and disciplined troops 
of England. Baggage is well termed “impedimenta.” It 
checks, by just so much, the quickness, and fosters, by 
just so much, their weaknesses who are called to endure 
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hardness. The soul heavily freighted with the luxuries 
and appliances of this life is at a disadvantage for the 
sudden movements and missions on which the great cap- 
tain would send it. “No soldier in service,” the apostle 
writes, “entangleth himself in the affairs of this life, that 
he may please him who enrolled him as a soldier.” 

4. They were to preach, not strive. 

Wordy disputation is welcome to Eastern peoples and 
always was. Grecian sophistry had permeated society far 
and wide; Samaritan.and Jew would readily be engaged. 
These men knew little of Christ, and that could be quickly 
told. They were simply to take up the Baptist’s theme, 
which Jesus himself adopted. They were to charge men 
as sinners and call them to repentance, that they might be 
ready to welcome the kingdom at hand. Till there was 
penitence there was no acceptance of the Saviour. There 
must be humiliation before there is salvation. But here is 
no place for force. The false prophet with fire and sword 
may make converts; the Papist may set inquisitors at 
changing confessions ; the Russ may stamp out a language 
and literature to unify a faith; but the Christian, having 
uttered his message, may resort to no violence to impress 
it. Only shaking off the dust of his feet, may he say, 
“Seeing ye thrust it from you and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 

Is not here. your parallel, servant of Jesus Christ? 
Chosen of him, sent out—not alone— wielding infinite 
powers, open handed, to proclaim the kingdom which is 
righteousness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost! We grasp 
their hands across the centuries, who waited before they 
went, for his benediction, that we and they may come 
again with joy to tell him what things we have done, 
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DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


MARK vi: 14-29. 
“And king Herod heard of him; (for his name was spread abroad ;) and 
he said, That Fohn the Baptist was risen from the dead,” ete. 

In moral and spiritual preéminence John the Baptist was, 
among his Jewish cotemporaries, like a solitary mountain- 
peak. To this charm of personal greatness, his personal 
relation to Christ as the herald of his advent lends an 
additional splendor, like that given to the mountain by 
the light of the rising sun. How sad that one so great 
and honored should have had such a tragical end! It sug- 
gests for our consideration lessons of the deepest interest. 

I. The best people often experience a hard fate. 

John the Baptist was a man of whose worth we have the 
greatest proof. Christ said of him, “Among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist.” Even King Herod reverenced him as a 
righteous man. Among the people some thought he might 
be Elijah returned to life, and others said, “It is as one of 
the prophets.” So prevalent was the belief -in his pro- 
phetic dignity and sanctity that the people would not 
brook any other opinion, and even the chief priests and 
elders dared not avow one different. “All men counted 
John a prophet indeed,” is the emphatic testimony of the 
Gospels. And yet this good man, so generally esteemed, 
was foully murdered! It gives a shock to all our notions 
of fitness. We naturally have the idea that to the good 
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a happy experience is allotted. Riches, honors, safety, — 
a long, untroubled, bright existence,— these, we think, 
should be the unfailing accompaniment of eminent virtue. 
But the facts of life continually contradict this expectation. 
The good things of this world are not the invariable pos- 
session of the good. God does not exempt them from sore 
trials and sufferings. They. are often the greatest suffer- 
ers. “Whom he loveth he chasteneth.” The most eminent 
for saintly character in the history of the church have, like 
their Master, worn a crown of thorns, and endured the ago- 
nies of a painful cross. “These, which are arrayed in white 
robes, are they which came out of great tribulation.” They 
“had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, more- 
over, of bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world 
was not worthy.” Such were the greatest of the prophets 
and apostles; such were the early Christians, who sought 
refuge from persecution in the catacombs of Rome; such 
were the adherents of a purer faith in Piedmont and Lan- 
guedoc ; such were the Reformers; such the Covenanters 
of Scotland, and the best of the English Puritans, Baxter, 
Bunyan, Milton, Howe; such were Grotius, Columbus, and 
Algernon Sidney. Is God, then, indifferent to goodness, 
that he suffers it to be so afflicted? On the contrary, the 
assurance of his special love and favor was never so great, 
the sufferers themselves being witnesses, as when the fur- 
nace fires of their affliction were fiercest. They then en- 


joyed the support of his presence as never before. The: 


Son of God walked with them in the furnace. An angel 
of deliverance lighted up the darkness of their prison. 


~ 
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The loss of material comfort was compensated by a richer 
spiritual gain. 
_ The good man’s heart is like a fragrant plant. When 
bruised it yields the sweetest odors. The history of relig- 
ion and literature shows this. 
“The sweetest songs that are ever sung 
And those that please the best, 


Through sorrow and grief and tears are wrung 
From some o’erburdened breast.” 


The best sermons and the most valuable works of consola- 
tion spring from hearts that have been chastened by some 
great trouble. Dr. Bushnell’s only son died young. The 
loss and disappointment sorely strained his heart. But 
that sorrow gave a new and richer tone to his preaching. 
He spoke as one who held converse with the skies. In 
a sermon upon heaven, he said, “Have not I a harper’ 
there?” He had learned more of experimental religion, 
since his little boy died, he said, than in all his life 
before. 

We are warranted in believing, therefore, that what men 
may call a hard fate is not so hard as appears. There is a 
brighter side to the picture. What is lacking in temporal 
happiness is more than made up in spiritual blessedness. 
“These light afflictions which are but for a moment work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

Il. Bad men have good feelings and purposes. 

Herod was not destitute of right sentiments. Though 
he had laid hold of John and thrown him bound into 
prison, for Herodias’ sake, he did not mean to kill him. 
He intended, probably, only to terrify him into silence. 
When he found the Baptist proof against fear or servile 
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submission, and having a commission from God to. call 
men to repentance, ready to rebuke and warn great sinners 
as well as small—such intrepidity won his respect. The 
tyrant, instead of cowing him into submission, was himself 
subdued. “Herod feared John, knowing that he was a 
righteous man and a holy, and kept him safe; and when 
he heard him, he was deeply moved, and heard him gladly.” 
‘“Even he for the instant,” says Geike, “looked toward 
God and heaven.” 

Instead of resenting the freedom with which John 
reproved him, he put himself again and again under the 
salutary influence of his honest rebuke. His conscience 
was not entirely insensible, though seared by great crimes. 
It is no uncommon thing. The worst people have serious 
thoughts. They soften occasionally to better feelings; 
they acknowledge their sin and its baseness; they pay 
homage to religion; they make resolutions of amendment. 
The profligate Duchesse de Berri, whose shameless dissi- 
pations scandalized even the corrupt court of the Regency, 
had her seasons of sober reflection and penitence. She 
had a room in one of the convents of Paris, to which she 
occasionally retired, and there for days she afflicted her- 
self with austerities, and poured out her soul in sighs and 
tears on account of her sin, and the wretched things to 
which it impelled her. The spiritual nature may be 
repressed and brought into bondage by sin, but it cannot 
be destroyed. Conscience and memory make themselves 
felt. The soul vainly tries to forget the great verities of 
religion — vainly seeks to shut out all thoughts of death 
and of judgment. They force their way into the mind; 
they compel a hearing; they fill the soul with swift alarm 
and irresistible trembling. But this fact, that better feel- 
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ings occasionally assert themselves, and a great sinner like 
Herod melts at the preacher’s reproof, does not count for 
much. Such fits of compunction, followed by a deeper 
plunge, perhaps, into sin, only heighten the impression of 
his degrading bondage. “He knows the right and still 
the wrong pursues.” Instead of being proved a good man 
by his transient repentance, he is proved a weak one. 
Herod was such a weak man. He perceived what was 
right; he owned his obligation to do it; but he had not 
the resolution to perform it. 

Ill. An irresolute mind in respect to good ts the cause of 
great mischief. 

If not the prime mover in wickedness, such a mind is a 
ready tool in the hands of some more determined spirit. 
Thus it was with Herod. He was not insensible to virtue. 
At times he felt her majestic beauty and was inclined to 
do her homage. He therefore opposed Herodias in her 


wish to slay the Baptist; kept him safe for awhile from 


her vengeance, and secretly purposed, no doubt, to release 
him. But Herodias exercised a malign ascendency over 
him. He was more sensitive to her anger and reproaches 
than to the frown of eternal justice. Since she willed the 
prophet’s continued imprisonment, he hesitated to set him 
free. He exhibited the same irresolution still more in 
regard to dissolving his connection with Herodias. He 
felt the force of John’s faithful remonstrance: “It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” His true wife, 
the daughter of king Aretas, was still living. The true 
husband of Herodias, his half-brother Philip, was also alive, 
living as a private citizen in Jerusalem. A few years 
before, Herod, when visiting Jerusalem to attend a feast, 
had been invited by Philip to be his guest. He had repaid 
10 
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his brother’s hospitality by stealing away his wife, who, as - 
ambitious and unscrupulous as she was fair, had deliber- 
ately set herself to captivate him that she might become. 
his queen. The Baptist’s stern condemnation of this adul- 
terous marriage had troubled Herod. Probably there were 
other troubles besides those of conscience. Herodias could 
not have been a very gentle spouse. She was imperious 
and passionate. She had, moreover, one great advantage 
over him. Where he was irresolute, she was determined ; 
where he faltered, she went straight to her object; there- 
fore, though he might gladly have dissolved his connection 
with her, her determined opposition prevented it. John 
the Baptist’s condemnation of her marriage excited her 
fury: his influence over her husband filled her with alarm. 
Hate and fury thus combined to make her resolve upon 
his destruction. As she could not kill him, owing to 
Herod’s reluctance, she waited her opportunity. Not long 
did she wait. Herod’s birthday was convenient for her 
purpose. According to custom he then gave a feast to his 
lords, high captains, and chief men of Galilee. For his 
amusement, and that of his guests, she devised a choice 
entertainment. It was a dance—like the modern ballet 
—to be performed by her daughter. Though a coarse 
and indecent exhibition, ordinarily performed by women of 
low character, Herodias shrank not from commanding the 
Princess Salome to perform it, as a means to the achieve- 
ment of her revenge. Well did she anticipate its effect 
upon Herod. Caution is not characteristic of such natures 
as his. She aimed to entrap him into an unlimited 
promise, which, once given, would not be recalled. Like 
most weak men, he feared to be thought weak, and made 
ostentatious parade of what he considered the proofs of 
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strength. One was to keep his word when once pledged ; 
another was not to show any delicate scruple in the exer- 
cise of his power. 

Herod fell into the trap set for him. In his pleasure at 
her dancing, he said to the girl, “Ask of me whatsoever 
thou wilt, and I will give it to thee,” binding his promise 
- with an oath. She, instructed by her mother, demanded 
the head of John the Baptist. Thus caught in her cunning 
trap, he was too weak to repudiate his foolish oath. To 
shrink from the forfeit, and to stand up in defense of 
injured innocence before that debauched company, might, 
_forsooth, provoke a jest or a sneer! “The king was 
_ exceeding sorry, yet, for his oath’s sake and for their sakes 
who sat with him, he would not reject her.” 

- Oh, miserable sophistry of moral cowardice! What 
pitiful excuses it puts men upon to justify their misdeeds! 
Upon what slight pretexts it allows them to perpetrate 
great crimes! Next to a vicious man is a weak man in 
the presence of wrong. Pliability there is not good-nature ; 
it is sin— wretched, contemptible, disastrous sin. To 
consent to be the pliant instrument of wrong, as Herod 
was in the eager hands of Herodias, makes one responsible 
for the wickedness thus furthered. If he does not originate 
it, he has the great infamy of executing it. Without him 
it might not be done. 

IV. The danger of dalliance with sin. 

Herod toyed with his passion for Herodias after he was 
convinced of its wrong. That sin, so indulged, carried 
him on to murder. Although he was impressed by John’s 
teaching, and heard him gladly, and seemed likely to make 
a complete reformation, that sin held him back. It did 
more: it spoiled and baffled ‘all his good intentions; 
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annulled his determination to protect John, and banished 
his purpose of mercy; dragged him to the infamy and 
misery of perpetrating a shocking crime. This result of 
clinging to one recognized sin, of stopping short in well- 
doing when he came to something hard to do, warns us 
against all partial courses. There is no safety, but in 
thorough work with sin. 

V. The haunting alarms of guilt. 

Probably Herod, though reluctant to do it, anticipated 
no special trouble from his crime. His creed, some com- 
mentators think, was that of a Sadducee, who believed 
neither in the resurrection, nor in angel or spirit. No 
dread of being vexed by the ghost of his victim, therefore, 
stayed him. If he thought of any result of his deed, it 
was that it would free him from some annoyance. It 
would take away a cause of difference between him and 
Herodias. He might thus enjoy greater peace in the 
future. Delusive thought! That crime was a seed of 
torment. It filled his guilty soul with perpetual dis- 
quietude. Probably he never again had a birthday without 
thinking of that ghastly head in a charger. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it appeared at every subsequent birthday feast, and 
shook its gory locks at him. His troubled conscience 
took alarm at the least occasion. The fame of Christ’s 
miracles startled him with dread forebodings. “It is John 
whom I beheaded; he is risen from the dead,” he ex- 
claimed. The Baptist had come back to life, armed with 
supernatural power, to punish him! There in his palace, 
surrounded by his courtiers and armed guards, this vision 
of retribution made Herod tremble. No safeguard can 
protect a wicked man from such alarms. They spring 
up to poison his enjoyment in unexpected hours. They 
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turn his festive occasions into grim reminders of a justice 
that never slumbers, and by which, at last, he shall re- 
ceive merited punishment. 

There is no misery more exquisite than this. Think of 
it when proceeding to sin. This sin does not sink into 
oblivion and nothing come of it. Committed, it becomes 
a pursuing vengeance. It assumes a dreadful voice and 
takes to itself feet, and, like a blood-hound, follows the 
evil-doer, baying frightfully on his track. 


“The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past, 
But they shall last : 
In the dread judgment-day 
We them shall meet.” 
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THE FIVE THOUSAND FED. 


MARK vi: 30-44. 


“ And the apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and told him all 
things, both what they had done, and what they had taught,” etc. 


Tuis meeting of Jesus and the apostles was one of more 
than ordinary interest. The Twelve, recently commis- 
sioned to preach the Gospel, had just returned from their 
first missionary circuit through the villages of Galilee. It 
was natural, therefore, that they hasten to Jesus to report 
to him the result of their journeyings. 

This mission of the Twelve had greatly extended the 
already widening fame of Jesus. Reports of him reached 
the ears of Herod, by whose order John had just been 
beheaded. The troubled conscience of the king awakened 
in him superstitious fears. He thought that the stern 
prophet who had rebuked him for his sin had arisen from 
the grave. A new danger, therefore, threatened the life 
of Christ, who, “ever ready to meet death, yet was not 
ready to die before his time.” No record is given of this 
important interview between Christ and his apostles. We 
only know that, at its close, Jesus said, “ Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.” The 
disciples were wearied and excited by their labors. They 
needed rest, and especially they needed the spiritual 
re-girding which would come from a close and restful com- 
panionship with Jesus. Christ himself required, and often 
sought, the strength afforded by solitude. Hence not 
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unfrequently we find him alone on the mountain, or in the 
desert, or at the sea. On this occasion we perceive the 
little band of apostles, whose powers of preaching had just 
been put to their first test, and the Saviour, weary with 
protracted labors, his life even in danger, resolving to with- 
draw themselves from the crowd in order to spend a little 
season in solitude. Let us, in thought, join this company, 
as they “departed into a desert place by ship privately.” 
Our object in so doing is to notice how Jesus and his 
disciples spend their season of sought-for rest. 

We observe that: 

I. Fesus and his disciples journey together. 

Christ does not go one way and his disciples another. 
“ They,’ that is, Jesus and the apostles, “ departed into a 
desert place by ship privately.” They separated from 
others, they forsook their customary cares and labors, they 
withdrew from all which ordinarily employed their thoughts 
and time; but there was one thing the disciples did not 
do: they did not go in a ship afart from Jesus. Those 
disciples had for months been almost constant attendants 
upon the Master. They had journeyed with him, listened 
to his teachings, and been subjected to the peculiar hard- 
ships and trials, as well as joys, of close companionship 
with him. In their brief season of needed relaxation, 
would it not be well, or, at least, excusable, if they should 
suggest to Christ that they could rest better, and recuperate 
faster, if they and he should go separately in different ships 
to different places, and thus allow a season of diminished 
intimacy between the Teacher and the taught? Those 
early disciples appear not to have reached the ideas of 
some later saints. They seem not to have arrived at the 
advanced thought that when Christians seek rest it is 
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necessary, or, at least, allowable, to part company with 
Christ. It did not occur to them that the personal 
presence of Jesus would be, in any way, an interference 
with bodily and mental relaxation. Would that the ship 
which bore the disciples and Jesus across the Galilean sea 
were afloat today. There is an especial demand for it in 
the vacation season. Members of the church need it; 
Sabbath school teachers need it; ministers need it. 
It is wanted to take the place of excursion boats and 
railroad trains run on the Lord’s Day, and patronized 
too often by the Lord’s avowed followers. It is needed 
to convey professing Christians to their summer resorts 
at the sea-shore, the mountain, and the watering-place, 
—a boat which will not set its sails for the disciples 
until Christ is aboard; and will not land the passengers 
save only as he shall disembark. Then, the Lord 
present to guide all their steps, will the Master some- 
times say to his followers, fatigued with labor, “Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.” 

II. Christ and his disciples, though in the desert, were not 
beyond recognition. 

The movements of that little company in the ship were 
carefully studied. “And the people saw them departing, 
and many knew them and ran afoot thither out of all cities, 
and outwent them and came together unto him.” The 
time of the Passover was approaching, and crowds were 
flocking towards Jerusalem. From Capernaum, Chorasin, 
Bethsaida, as well as from smaller villages and private 
houses, there poured an increasing throng. Not, however, 
the anticipation of the approaching feast, or the excitement 
of the hurrying crowds, could turn away thought or obser- 
vation from the small company who had crossed the sea 
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from the western side. Toward that little circle, of which 
Christ was the center, the eager throngs pressed with eyes 
_ and ears alert. It would have been vain for. the disciples 
to attempt to keep Jesus out of sight. Had they sought 
this the multitudes would have demanded, “ Where is the 
one you call Lord, and who entered with you into the 
boat?” It is always thus. Christians, wherever they 
journey, are eagerly observed, and if at any time they 
seek to conceal Christ, expectant hearts, if not lips, 
will inquire, “ Where is your traveling companion?” It 
is useless for Christians, no matter how deep their retire- 
‘ment, to part company with Christ and think it will not be 
asked of them, in thought if not in word, “Where is your 
Lord?” It is expected that Christ will be with his dis- 
ciples. People seek for him there, and if he be not found, 
there is no place in the forest, or at the mountain, or the 
sea, where Christians will not be recognized as untrue to 
him in whose abiding presence they have pledged them- 
selves to stay. Many a child of God, indulging that sense 
of unrestraint so often felt when the season of rest has 
come, and thinking he was where no one would know him, 
has, in consequence of some unguarded word or act, 
received, unexpectedly, evidence that he was recognized, 
and has felt like Peter when the damsel said to him, “ Thou 
also wast with Jesus of Galilee.” 

Ill. Christ and his disciples made their season of rest 
subservient to the end of doing good to others. 

It is not certain whether the company from the boat 
had any opportunity for retirement after landing. If they 
rested at all, the season was brief. Throngs crowded 
around Christ and the apostles. The appeal made was too 
great not to move the compassion of Jesus. 
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Foregoing, therefore, the quiet they had sought, and 
which was needed alike by Jesus and the Twelve, the day 
was spent by them in ministration to others. Those 
thronging multitudes were as sheep without a shepherd, 
and Jesus “began to teach them many things.” He healed 
their sick; their souls, hungering for the bread of life, he 
nourished. His own need was forgotten in the greater 
need of those who pressed about him. As on another 
occasion, when he sat weary on Jacob’s well and instructed 
the woman of Samaria, and was refreshed because he had 
meat to eat his disciples knew not of, so now a deeper 
want of Christ was satisfied in ministering to others than 
could have been met by a season of unbroken quiet for 
himself. Christ thus taught not to the Twelve alone, but 
his disciples for all time — that seasons of rest are not. to 
be seasons when man forgets everything but himself, when - 
the mind turns inward and makes its own needs and 
desires and gratification its sole thought and aim. 

Seasons of rest are not seasons for cultivating selfish- 
ness. They are not periods of time when the laws of 
benevolence can be violated and opportunities for kind 
deeds can be disregarded. Too often the season of rest is 
a season of soul-shrinking, instead of soul-enlarging. Self 
becomes the center, and in living for that a low spiritual 
plane is reached, the benevolent sensibilities are chilled, 
and the moral nature dwarfed. There is constant need, 
when people are secking rest, that they resist the tendency 
to become selfish. While, however, at such times there is 
danger of spiritual decline, there are, nevertheless, often in 
these seasons occasions for illustrating the grandest pos- 
sibilities of Christian effort. 

Hence we note: 
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IV. Zo Christ and his disciples in the desert an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for a matchless exhibition of benevolence 
_ and power. : 

As the crowds were hanging on the lips of the wondrous 
Teacher, they took no note of time. Before they were 
aware, the sun was sinking below the placid waters of the 
lake. Night was coming on and the listening throng 
remained unfed. The people were almost entirely without 
provisions. The disciples’ little stock of food — five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, not enough for their own use 
— was altogether inadequate for the gathered thousands, 
The disciples asked Jesus to send the multitude away that 
they might seek food in the neighboring villages. But 
the compassion of Jesus, already moved by the shepherd- 
less throng, will not suffer them to depart hungry. 
“ Make the men sit down,” he said; and presently, in place 
of the bustling groups, appear orderly rows of hundreds 
and fifties. It was Nisan, the month of flowers. The 
grass was fresh and green and the air was rich with 
delicious fragrance. The all-powerful One, standing in the 
midst of his guests, raised his eyes to heaven, gave thanks, 
blessed the loaves furnished by the apostles, brake them in 
pieces, and began to distribute them to the disciples, and 
they to the multitude, and the two fishes divided he among 
them all. Order, reverence, power, characterize that meal 
shared by more than five thousand on the margin of that 
tranquil sea.. Under Christ’s creative touch what was not 
enough for twelve expands to more than enough for 
thousands. After all had been abundantly satisfied, Jesus, 
not only to show the extent and reality of what had been 
wrought, but also to teach his followers of all ages that 
wastefulness, even of divine energy, is contrary to the 
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divine plan, bade his disciples “gather up the fragments 
that remained, that nothing be lost.” The twelve baskets 
full contained more than there had been at first. It was 
an act of creative power, a display of divine omnipotence. 
This miracle of mercy, wrought for the multitudes, 
following as it did a day of teaching and healing, showed 
that in Jesus there dwelt a virtue sufficient for all human 
wants — physical, mental, spiritual. It proclaimed him the 
true bread of life, able to assuage every want, and to give 
enough and to spare for all the needs of all souls in all 
ages. This miracle is so significant itself and in its cir- 
cumstances, as to find a place in the record of each of the 
evangelists, the only miracle of which this is true. It is 
itself an epitome of the Gospel, an illustration of what it is 
and does. It is Christianity in its germinal form, a truth 
and a fact the church is designed everywhere to teach and 
exemplify. The day that closed with this miracle was one 
that Christ had set apart for rest and quiet to himself and 
his disciples. Moved with compassion for the multitude, 
he allowed this purpose to be supplanted, both in himself 
and them. A spirit of self-sacrifice, therefore, underlies 
the miracle, and gives it a significance not less impressive 
than the power of which it is an attestation. To the 
church, for all time, it is a lesson to be studied, a copy to. 
be imitated. Not that the power which multiplied the 
bread is placed directly into the Christian’s hands. If, 
however, there exist the spirit of compassion, and the 
readiness to sacrifice, out of which the miracle proceeds, 
the power to accomplish the heart’s generous purposes 
will not be wanting. This miracle, therefore, says another, 
“is the brilliant inauguration of that fruitful miracle of 
Christian charity which has ever since gone on multiply- 
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ing bread to the hungry. The heart of man once touched, 
like the rock in the desert touched by the rod of Moses, 
_ has gone on pouring over thirsty crowds the inexhaustible 
stream of generosity.” 

The day closed on the throngs gathered on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee. As darkness came on, Christ dis- 
missed the multitudes to their homes. The disciples he 
commanded to enter into the boat. He retired into a 
mountain to pray. 

The day had not been spent as was désigned. Had it 
not been better spent? As the disciples turn their boat 
towards Bethsaida, and as, later, the storm came down 
upon the sea, would they regret that, although the day had 
brought to them less quiet than they had hoped, it had 
enabled them to become sharers in ministries of mercy to 
multitudes ? 

That day bears to us important testimony. It teaches 
that, in their seasons of rest, Christians should keep with 
Jesus; that, go where they will, they will be recognized as 
companions of Christ; that seasons of rest should be sub- 
servient to higher ends than those of selfishness ; and that, 
thus used, they will often afford opportunities for good, in 
improving which, although at the cost of sacrifice, a rich 
reward will wait upon the service. It is, therefore, to 
obtain something more and better than a mere cessation 
of all effort which prompts the Master to say to his dis- 
ciples, wearied as they often are with labor, “Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.” 
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CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA, 


MARK vi: 45-56. 


“ And straightway he constrained his disciples to get into the ship, and to go to 
the other side before unto Bethsaida, while he sent away the people,” etc. 


1. THE trangaction described in this passage occurred 
probably in the second year of our Lord’s ministry, a little 
before the time of the passover. This we infer from 
the position of the parallel account in John (see John vi: 
15-21), and from the mention of grass in Matthew’s 
account of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand (see 
Matt. xiv: 19). It is doubtful if there would be grass in 
that region at any other time than the spring. 

The scene of most of the Saviour’s labors was on the 
western shore of Lake Galilee, where the population was 
dense. In the present instance, Jesus and his disciples, in 
order to get away from the thronging multitude, had taken 
boats and crossed from the plain of Gennesaret to the 
northeastern shore, near the eastern Bethsaida. (There 
were two Bethsaidas—compare Luke ix: 10 with Mark vi: 
45 — one on the northeastern shore of the lake, the other 
on the western shore. Previous to the. discovery of this 
fact, the attempt to harmonize the accounts of the trans- 
actions said to have occurred at Bethsaida was unsatis- 
factory enough. A single discovery by Reland, of the 
western town, has removed the obscurity. We cannot 
doubt that many other obscurities in the sacred narrative 
might be removed in a similar manner.) But the fame of 
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Jesus was so great that he could not be hid. The multi- 
tudes blindly followed him into the desert and came to , 
want. To supply their necessities the Saviour miracu- 
~ lously increased the little store of bread and fish with 
which his disciples had supplied themselves. When the 
‘wants of the fainting multitude had been provided for, 
Jesus, desiring to remain to send the multitudes away, 
dispatched his disciples to the coast along the shore, pro- 
posing to meet them near the western Bethsaida. 

2. It would convey a false impression to speak of Jesus 
as dissembling; but it is evident that he did not express 
to his disciples the leading motives which detained him on 
the shore. There is nothing in the whole range of history 
more impressive than the accounts given of the passionate 
impulses which at various times urged, our Lord to hide 
himself from the presence of men. He could not live 
without occasional solitude. He must pray where none 
but God could hear. So now, when the disciples had 
launched their boats and gone on their way, and when the 
multitude had departed, Jesus went up into the mountain 
apart to spend the night in prayer. 

3. Who shall say that secret prayer is a mockery, when 
Jesus himself not only commanded it (see Matt. vi: 6, 7), 
but is related repeatedly to have practiced it? Christianity, 
by every possible means, emphasizes the personality of 
God, and the dependence of human affairs upon the behests 
of an “All-wise Providence. When the history is fully 
written, it will doubtless be seen that every great event 
hangs at some point upon a single thread. The selling of 
Joseph to the traders of Midian was a link in the chain of 
events which saved the chosen people from extinction. 
The fate of Grecian rule in the East all depended on 
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Alexander’s lack of self-restraint in the drunken orgies at 
Babylon. Alexander drank a glass too much, and the 
band which held the conquered provinces was broken. 
The Pilgrim Fathers did not mean to land at Plymouth 
Rock. By imperceptible influences their course was shaped 
upon the wide ocean, and the development of American 
history was determined thereby. 

The life of every great man has repeatedly been in 
jeopardy. Every family history has grown out of con- 
tingencies so delicate that a feather has turned the scale. 
When the directing power of Providence enters the circle 
of natural forces and assumes control of human events, it 
need make no outward demonstration. Every tree was 
once a tender blade, every human institution was at one 
time a germ. 

The dependence of great things upon small has few 
better illustrations than that furnished by the case under 
consideration. At the time when Jesus went into the 
mountain to pray, the whole Christian church was upon 
Lake Galilee, at the mercy of the waves. The thin sides 
of a fisherman’s boat were all that lay between it and 
destruction. 

We are accustomed to give thanks that we have been 
saved from dangers, both seen and unseen. Probably the 
unseen dangers in every day’s experience far exceed the 
seen. It is important for us occasionally to have our eyes 
opened that we may see how constantly we are debtors to 
heavenly protection. Jesus saved his disciples once or 
twice by a miraculous interposition, that they might be 
sensible of their dependence upon his care. But it is to the 
invisible agency of God that the church must usually 
look for guidance and protection. It is not to Jesus walking 
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upon the water that we are ordinarily to look, but rather to 
the exalted form of our Saviour as he stands at the right 
_ hand of God to make intercession for us. Jesus, alone in 
prayer upon the mountain, was the real saving force. It 
was there he wow his victory. He walked forth upon the 
deep merely to announce it. 

We do not need to see the hand of God. Ten thousand 
thousand agencies are at Jehovah’s command. The 
heavens are full of his fiery chariots and horsemen, ready 
to do his bidding. Wherever God sends us we are safe. 

4. The unbelief of the disciples is characteristic of 
human nature. Though they had just witnessed the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand, their hearts were 
still hardened and their eyes still closed. They were 
amazed beyond measure at the manner of their deliverance. 
When they saw the familiar form of their Master coming 
to their help they could not believe it was he. They did 
not even recognize his voice. Though he talked with them, 
and told them to be of good cheer, and said, “It is I, be 
not afraid” (verse 50), still they knew him not. Not until 
they came out of the ship did they know him (verse 54). 
So hard is it for man to believe in the goodness of God! 

Such unbelief reveals more than an intellectual defect. 
It reveals also a moral defect. Unbelief is characterized by 
an unwillingness to give God the credit which is his due. 
Religious faith naturally begets a state of expectancy. No 
man has any reason to doubt the almighty power and the 
supreme benevolence of his Creator. God is both able 
and willing to do for us more than we ask or think. The 
needed deliverance may not come in the form in which we 
have been led to expect it; but come it will, and come it 
must, as long as God is God and his children are in need. 

II 
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5. Why should we think it a strange thing for God to 
deliver his people and bless his heritage? Is mercy so 
foreign to his character that we should be surprised at its 
manifestation? God forbid that we should thus judge our 
Heavenly Father. But the merciful character of God is 
hid from human eyes by man’s self-sufficiency and pride. 
The disciples were stalwart seamen and had toiled hard in 
their rowing. They were not yet ready to admit that 
salvation was all of grace and that the strength of their 
right arm was insufficient for their deliverance. 

But so it was; and so it is. Salvation comes from the 
Lord. The first step towards real moral progress is the 
recognition of Christ as supreme. Hence it comes about 
that the doctrine concerning the nature of Christ has 
always been the battle-ground of the church. 

6. The church is not of human origin. It is a heavenly 
kingdom transplanted to earthly soil. The agencies by 
which Christianity is protected and fostered, and by virtue 
of which it grows, are largely providential and supernatural. 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” There is a spiritual presence in the ordinances 
of the church, and spiritual energy is imparted to the truth 
of revelation. Ina less figurative sense than the Psalmist 
should the disciples have said, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help. My help cometh 
from the Lord.” The seat of saving power was in the 
mountains where Jesus prayed. Thither should they have 
turned their longing eyes. To him, bowed in prayer amid 
those distant shadows, they should have raised their cry. 

7. When the eyes of the disciples were opened, we are 
told that they worshiped him, saying, “Of a truth, thou 
art the Son of God” (Matt. xiv: 33). After they had 
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landed, the recognition of his power was universal; so that 
the sick were brought to him from every quarter, and as 
* many as touched him were made whole. 

In all this we are forced to see how essentially miracu- 
lous the history of Jesus is. In this respect it differs from 
the history of every other religious founder. The Gospel 
of Mark, especially, is almost wholly limited to the miracu- 
lous events of the Saviour’s life. Yet the person of our . 
Lord is so exalted that the symmetry of his character is 
not disturbed by these representations. Indeed, the 
position and attributes of Jesus are so sublime that 
miracles are expected from him just as ordinary actions are 
expected from common men. Miracles are the appropri 
actions from such a being as the Saviour is represented to 
be. 

8. Nor has his power abated, or the magic of his name 
become less effective through lapse of time. Jesus is still 
a very present help in time of need. The object of all our 
discipline and instruction is to lead us to confide in his 
power and grace. 

The honor of Christ is pledged to our deliverance. He 
has promised never to leave or forsake us. It is not like 
him to begin a work without having counted the vost. In 
calling his disciples, the Saviour gave an implicit pledge 
that he would protect and deliver them to the end. We 
need not fear the instability of the elements. The ever- 
lasting arms are underneath us. We need not be dismayed 
at the tempests which the prince and power of the air is 
permitted to raise against us. The believer has built his 
house upon a rock, and though the floods come and the 
_rains descend, and the winds blow and beat upon it, it 
shall not fall, for it is founded upon a rock. 
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9. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. When human 
efforts become of no avail, the time has come for God to 
make bare his arm, Were the Almighty to work only in~ 
secret alliance with the forces of nature, we should lose 
the evidence of his abiding presence in human affairs. It 
is of the very highest importance to us that God should 
occasionally so interpose in human affairs that his personal 
agency should be unmistakable. I suppose that such 
periods of interposition do actually appear in the history of 
every person and of every human institution. Too often, 
alas, men fail to know the day of their gracious visitation. 
But, as already intimated, if history were fully written, 
such days of grace would appear more frequently than we 
suspect. In looking back over our own life, each of us 
can doubtless fix upon various distinct periods when 
unexpected deliverance from evil has come to our relief. 
In taking a retrospect, it will be strange if the continuance 
of our life itself has not often depended upon the slightest 
circumstances. Time-and again, no doubt, there has been 
but a step between us and death. I can fix my own mind 
on well-nigh a dozen such critical points in my own 
existence. 

More frequently we can see the hand of God in the 
events giving direction to our energies and marking out 
our field of labor for us. Faithful effort to do worthy 
work in life never goes unrewarded. Though, like the 
apostles, we are left for a season to toil in darkness, and to 
struggle against overwhelming obstacles, if we are to the 
best of our ability obeying his commands, he will, in due 
time, appear upon the scene and bring our ship to land. 

10. Do these words come to the notice of a soul who is 
struggling with temptation, enveloped in darkness, and 
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dismayed at the apparent absence of his Saviour, it is for 
him that this incident in the Saviour’s life has been 
. recorded. 

You cannot see the Lord; but he can see you. The 
surrounding darkness may obscure your vision. But to 
him the darkness and the light are both alike. Faith, also, 
may enable you to penetrate that darkness and behold the 
familiar form of your Saviour walking upon the deep, and 
to hear his voice saying, “It is I; be not afraid.” 

Let us never doubt that God rules over the affairs of 
the world, and that he can bring order out of the apparent 
chaos. Though the nations of the earth arm themselves 
for war and dash each other to pieces, after the final 
conflict there shall be a calm, and out of these fragments 
shall be constructed an enduring kingdom of peace. 

Though the religious world be broken into numberless 
sects, who spend more strength in combating one another 
than in converting the world, they shall eventually gather 
about the same standard and worship the king immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God. 

Though we seem to be thwarted in our plans, and our 
efforts to do good-seem for a period fruitless, the time will 
come when Jesus shall appear upon the scene and say, “It 
is I, be not afraid.” Let the sorrowful and disheartened 
lift up their eyes and behold their Saviour in the moun- 
tains praying for their deliverance, or see him even now 
walking on the crest of the waves ready to calm their fears 
as he calmed the waters of Galilee. 
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THE TRADITION OF MEN. 
MARK vii: I-23. 
“ Then came together unto him the Pharisees,” etc. 


It is the folly of men that in the discharge of the duties 
of religion they are satisfied to put ceremonies and con- 
fessions that cost but little, in the place of righteousness of 
heart and life which cost a great deal. 

The Scribes and Pharisees to whom Christ spoke were 
masters of that art. They had practiced it so long that 
they had really come to believe in it. The proscribed cer- 
emonial of Judaism, God designed to be alphabetic, a sub- 
lime object-lesson leading men by forms and symbols to 
discern the interior spiritual truth of which the external 
ceremonies were only the clothing. And yet time and 
custom had made the Jews insensible to the spiritual 
meaning of the symbol, and correspondingly scrupulous in 
the observance of the form. Each generation encumbered 
the divinely ordained ritual with its own comments; so 
after awhile men’s notions overgrew and hid from sight 
God’s thought, as some wild vine in the forest wreathes its 
fetters of verdure around the hearty tree, interlacing and 
interknotting its sprays, looping mesh on mesh of pliant 
growth, till the tree is smothered and hidden, and the all- 
encompassing vine alone is seen and seems to have life. 
These Scribes and Pharisees were strictly pious after their 
fashion. They did not sit down to the table without wash- 
ing their hands and arms to the elbows; whatever they 
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brought from the market, must be purified with water 
before it was eaten; all cups and vessels and even the 
_ couches on which they reclined must receive their baptism 
of cleansing. They were fairly entitled, so they thought, 
and so they proclaimed, to be considered as the elect of 
God. 

And so they were, if religion had been what they thought 
it, a system of athletic or aesthetic performances. But one 
was among them, the sent of God, whose clear eye pierced 
through the crust of their hypocrisies, to their hollowness 
of heart. What you call your worship, he said to them, is 
vain. You attach vast importance to these additions and 
corruptions of the original commandment of God, but the 
commandment itself you utterly ignore. The spirit which 
lives in it and gives it its force you utterly ignore. You are 
dry literalists, imagining that God is a child to be amused 
with your antics, instead of a Sovereign to be honored in 
your lives. He asks of you clean hearts, and you offer 
him, instead, freshly washed cups and plates. He asks you 
to put away all impurity, and you thrust your arms elbow- 
deep into water, and say, “Lord, behold we are clean.” 
That searching, comprehensive spirit of the command- 
ment, which demands the loyalty of the whole man, you 
utterly misunderstand, and answer its requirements with 
condition of skin and exercise of muscle. You make good 
the prophet’s description of hypocrites: 

“This people honoreth me with their lips, 
But their heart is far from me. 


But in vain do they worship me, 
Teaching as their doctrines the precepts uf men.” 


“God is a spirit and they that worship HIM, must worship 
nim in spirit and in truth.” 
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It is easy for us of today to see how just Christ’s criti- 
cisms were. And yet it is not clear that our own age is 
not fairly open to the same criticism. In this nineteenth 
century of Christendom we make our boast that as rivers 
rid themselves of refuse as they flow, so the successive 
cycles since Bethlehem, and Nazareth, and Calvary, have 
eclaircised themselves, and we who are heirs of all the past, 
have dismissed its follies and accepted its truths. But is it 
certain that there is no need that Christ should stand over 
against us and our time and speak the same word which he 
spoke to the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem? The folly 
of formalism is one of which men are not easily disabused. 
In all ages it has been, sometimes the canker, and some- 
times the drag-weight of piety. In the religion of today it 
is a prominent factor, aggressive, crescent, destructive. 
Let us note some of the modern aspects of the error which 
Christ so sharply rebuked. ‘ 


I. There is today an ecclesiastical ritualism which is 
disastrous to true piety. It starts with the assumption 
that its creeds and methods of worship are the best possible. 
After a little it goes further and declares that they are the 
only ones acceptable to God. So by inevitable gravitation 
the point is reached at last, where it is concluded that the 
value of a religion depends upon modes of expression. 
Little by little the cHuRcH comes to usurp the place of 
Christ. It is all-important that we should have right forms; 
of less consequence that we should be possessed of the 
right spirit. The words of Christ, the same in authority 
and significance in all times, are not to be accepted, pure 
and simple, as our rule; but what men have said about them 
and done about them is the thing important. And cer- 
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tainly no considerable period passes without amplification 
or at least modification of religious ceremonial. Accepting 
_the traditions of men as our rule, we get to be heirs of 
a vast deal of rubbish. Just as around the anchored rock 
in the ever-swinging tide, there gathers all sorts of debris, 
floating fragments of wrecks, drifting grass and weeds, 
with perhaps now and then some bright sea-blossom, or 
shell of beauty cast up by the heave of the surge,—soa 
church that takes as pattern of its creed and ceremonial 
the belief and methods of men of other times, is sure to 
be cumbered with a mass of outworn mistakes, the refuse 
and driftwood of centuries, with here and there a sugyes- 
tion of world-long value, but as a whole, out of date and 
useless. 

Of course, with increased value set upon the form, there 
comes increase of attention given to the form. What 
strange spectacles this world of ours has seen acted in the 
name of religion. Blood, and sweat, and treasure of men 
all set to building cathedrals, while the great hunger-cry of 
souls wailed unanswered around the walls of the rising 
structures. Wonderful minsters lifting their pinnacled 
whiteness toward heaven’s azure, and thousands crouching 
in rags at their doors, asking, Where is God? Art and song 
pressed into service to elaborate a solemn ritual, and no 
provision for multitudes perishing for a whisper of hope 
from the lips of the man of Nazareth —all these things 
have been seen of history, are to be seen today. Scribes 
and Pharisees are a race hard to exterminate. Formalism 
is bequeathed from generation to generation. But now, 
‘as when Jesus was upon earth, here as in Galilee, Christ 
smites it with his curse. Any church that estimates ritual 
above character, that endeavors to build up form rather 
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than shape life, that busies itself with vestures and cere- 
monies, instead of the souls of men, is playing with toys 
when it ought to be building sainthood; and to those who 
countenance such folly, Christ says, “Full well do ye reject 
the commandment of God that ye may keep your tradition.” 


II. There is today a soctal ritualism which is disastrous 
to true piety. Public opinion, perhaps as never before, is 
a power. It has a voice in all matters. It has its theory 
of religion, and is in haste to utter it loudly. Every com- 
munity has its general estimate of what it is to be a Chris- 
tian. The creed of the church has to stand the criticism 
of the sidewalk, and with multitudes the conclusions of the 
sidewalk are weightier than the creed of the church. The 
newspaper and the lecture-room, both of them the mouth- 
pieces of the general thought, settle the theology of the 
masses, and that theology is mostly formalism. Certain 
things done, and certain other things left undone, are the 
credentials of piety. Men’s actions are the only things 
taken into account, not the men themselves. There is a 
modicum of truth in this method of estimate. The Master 
himself said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
trouble is, the standard of judgment is defective. When 
popular opinion decrees, as it does, that the performance of 
certain duties, not of the heaviest kind, entitles a man to 
consider himself a Christian, then Christians will be in the 
majority. It is not possible that people should escape the 
influence of this estimate, real if it is floating. Society 
has agreed, not in formal convention, but none the less 
positively, that a little honesty, a little charity, and a little 
church-going, shall be accepted as the constituent elements 
of a Christian character. Into the real fiber and color of 
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that character it has neither the leisure nor the disposition 
to look. And men by thousands accept the general ver- 
dict. So long as they observe the ceremonials which 
society prescribes, it is sufficient, and if scrupulous in 
regard to these, an applauding community stands by and 
says, “Well done, good and faithful servant.” In every 
such crowd there is one who does not applaud, who 
launches at these easy-going ones his bolt of righteous 
judgment, “Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold 
fast the tradition of men.” It is the vice of this time, of 
all times, that complaisant society sings to sleep with its 
lullabies, consciences that ought to be awake and troubled. 
For their own sakes there is great need that men should 
hear that strong voice out of Galilee, “Full well do ye 
reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
tradition.” 


III. There is a ritualism of personal opinion, which is dis- 
astrous to true piety. It is in kind like that just men- 
tioned, but narrower and more selfish. Every man, even 
while he deplores his sins, thinks well of himself. And 
every man has his own idea of the conditions on which he 
personally may be right with God. Outside of true disci- 
ples of Christ, it will be found as a rule that men’s idea of 
personal responsibility is simply a matter of observances 
and abstinencies. Some things they must do or not do, 
and all will be well. What they must de is a thing which 
they do not consider. Their utmost endeavor after a 
religious life is such an adjystment of the right and wrong 
things in conduct that the right things shall preponderate. 
Of the deep down-reachings of divine grace that transform 
character and remake the man, they have not the faintest 
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suspicion. To be correct on the surface is the all-important 
thing. How many men and women there are, who make 
their own theories and traditions the rule of duty. We 
have our own ideas, they say, about religion, forgetting that 
it is not for them, but for God to decide, what is satisfac- 
tory to him. And yet individual notions are made an 
excuse for setting aside the plain teachings of the Gospel, 
and the world goes on its way justifying its follies and 
omissions by saying, We think. But it is not what any 
man thinks, but what God thinks that is important. Indi- 
vidualism has its merits and its proper field of operation. 
But no such thing is possible in religion. Men are all 
wanderers from God: the problem is how to get back to 
him, The divine claims overarch us all, rimming us in 
with their horizon; the question is how we shall adjust our 
lives to them and answer them. There is one heaven which 
we all seek, and how shall we find our way to it. No ideas 
of our own can settle the conditions of our reconciliation 
with God. No notions of ours are a sufficient measuring- 
line to determine the length and breadth and depth and 
height of the duty we owe.’ No conjecture or conviction 
born of our own brains, can map out the way to that fair far 
city out of sight. We are completely and forever shut up 
to what God has said about these matters. And yet how 
many have their traditions and follow them, so making the 
word of God of none effect. And so religion, instead of 
being the calm and settled thing it was designed to be, in 
men’s notion of it is indeterminate, and confused, and con- 
tradictory. Religion of that sort may quiet the consciences 
of men, but it does not satisfy God. It is of the least pos- 
sible consequence to him what we think about it. There is 
only one right way in religion, and “Thus saith the Lord” 
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is the pillar of cloud and fire, that leads men along the 
road to the divine acceptance and favor. 

It is sometimes argued that since there are so many 
opposite theories and conflicting creeds, our acceptance or 
rejection of what is called religion, cannot be of much 
importance. But religion is a simple matter. Piety is the 
being and doing what God has commanded; just that; 
nothing more and nothing less. Those commandments are 
few, brief, intelligible. Whatever vagueness and confusion 
there may be in our ideas of religion, it is of our own mak- 
ing. Let God speak for himself, and listen only to him and 
all is plain. He does not speak obscurely nor force men 
to puzzle out his meaning. Even a little child may sit 
down with this Gospel in his hands and so read it that the 
way of life and salvation will outline itself before him 
bright and clear. 

And this also is certain, that no externals of religion will 
cumpensate for lack of piety in the soul. It is what we 
are, not what we seem to be, that counts, Out of the heart 
are the issues of life, and of death as well. We may be 
faithful in the outward observances of religion, sit as wor- 
shipers in the church, and do our part to swell the breath 
of prayer and song; but what does it all avail if at heart we 
are apart from God, making our own notions and wishes 
our inmost religion? There is one who sees and knows all. 
Down through the faultless attire in which we are clothed 
his eye pierces and discovers the soiled, unlovely soul 
beneath. Beside the altar where we kneel, he stands and 
notes that worldliness and selfishness are the real gods we 
worship. He does not ask merely for the bowed head and 
bended knee and unstained hand, “My son, give me thine 
heart,” is his unceasing request. No offering avails while 
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that remains unoffered. The marble temples we build are 
but white dust to him; the splendor of our rituals, with 
organ-notes and harmony of choiring human voices, is but 
idle noise; our doings and our sayings are only empty 
shows, until our #earts are wholly set to obey his com- 
mandments. But when those are his, our least and feeblest 
act becomes worship, our unspoken thoughts are accepted 
as incense, our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and “whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
glorify God.” 
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SUFFERERS BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 
MARK vii: 24-37. 


“And from thence he arose, and went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
and entered into a house, and would have no man know it: but he could not be 
hid,” ete. 


THE most certain factor in the problem of life is suffer- 
ing. It is the unknown quantity in the unsolved equation. 
Lives have been lived void of joy; but never one void of 
grief and pain. The distinguishing feature of life is suf- 
fering. It is the surest test of affection; for love that will 
not suffer for its object is not love. The tragedies of 
literature find the most readers, inasmuch as they deal with 
the heroic; and there is no heroism without suffering. 
Human geographies never forget the boundaries of the 
field of Marathon, of Syracuse, of Orleans and Blenheim, 
of Pultowa and Valmy, of Lexington and Saratoga, of 
Gettysburg and Appomattox. The Iliads charm more 
than the Odysseys. The greatest works of fiction are 
those that deal most decisively with the wrongs of those 
who suffer. 

The world’s history seems epitomized in the individual. 
The brightest faces are wet with tears. Sorrows carve 
their traces on the fairest brows. The manliest forms are 
bent by the sorrows of life, never by its joys. The history 
of the individual, after all has been said, is largely the 
history of suffering. We cry at birth and moan in death; 
and between the crying and the moaning there is little 
rest. Suffering comes in at our doors; pushes aside the 
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curtains at our windows; sits an unwelcome guest at our 
tables; or, rather, the suffering is in ourselves; it shadows 
our path wherever we go and abides where we abide. 

Just as in the solution of the unknown quantity of the 
equation the value of every other term is enhanced or 
lessened according to its value, even so in life our joys, our 
hopes, our plans are all dependent upon, or limited by, this 
one factor. 

The ministry of Christ was largely spent among suf- 
ferers; from the nature of the case it could not have been 
otherwise. Of his thirty-three miracles whose story is 
recorded, twenty-four were wrought upon physical suf- 
ferers. Men brought to him the blind and the crippled. 
The lepers of the mountains cried in anguish for help. 
The insane, whose dwellings were the tombs, and who 
slept beside the dead, screamed in his hearing. The deaf 
and dumb appealed to him, with their silent language, for 
pity. Messengers were sent from beds of sickness, and 
from chambers of death. From tomb and dwelling, from 
wayside and mountain, in Judea and in Galilee, he heard 
the continuous clamors and moans of grief and despair. 

Taking the story of the Syrophenician woman, and of 
the man both deaf and dumb, as types of all he met, we 
shall consider two important truths. 

I. The province of human suffering. 

That suffering is a result of wrong-doing, near or remote, 
there can be no doubt. Man reaps just what he sows; 
and sometimes the harvest has increased the seed sown an 
hundred fold. It is also just as true that one soweth and 
another in the third or fourth generation, or one still later, 
reapeth the harvest. Suffering—by the law of nature 
and from revealed truth—is a result of sin; but not always, 
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perhaps not often, of the personal sin of the sufferer. 
Human suffering is not the result of divine vengeance. 
“Who did sin; this man or his parents?” asked the 
disciples of Christ, as they pointed to the blind man. 
Neither the man has sinned nor his parents, was the sacred 
reply. The eighteen men slain by the fall of the tower of 
Siloam were not sinners above all others; but a multitude 
thought they were. There are men in our asylums as 
innocent of guilt as are the best outside, objects of pity in 
their mad ravings. 

The whole scope of the Gospel instruction is to pity the 
suffering, to feed the hungry, visit the sick, help the 
prisoner. Now, observe, if suffering were the result of 
divine vengeance, Christ would never have spent his 
mission among those whom he had condemned. If sick- 
ness were a direct judgment, Christ would never have 
healed the sick. If to grope this beautiful world in blind- 
ness were a final judgment, Christ would never have 
opened the sightless eyes. If leprosy, with all its taint 
and corruption, were a living condemnation, every leper in 
vain would have cried, “Lord, be merciful to me!” If 
death, even, were a proof of mere divine displeasure, then 
surely Christ would never have given life to the dead. 
Nothing more truly than Christ’s example declares the 
divine pity for all the sorrows of life. 

Again, suffering has its own value. In a double aspect 
this truth is apparent. We unconsciously compare our- 
selves with others. Were there none sick to remind us of 
our weakness; were there none blind to draw out our 
sympathies; were there none crippled or deaf to declare 
the fact of human frailty ; were there no death for a single 
generation, which should make known our destiny, — the 
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world would become hard and metallic. Were there no 
suffering in this world of sin, each one of us would be under 
a terrible tyranny. 

The philosophy of suffering cannot be formulated by the 
intellect. Suffering is the hand pressing upon the clay, 
and the clay cannot resist it. They who know best what 
afflictions mean make the best friends. There are well- 
meaning people who have come to you in your sorrows, 
but their words had in them no more of comfort than 
would have been in the beating of a drum. 

The suffering world clings to a comforter who has 
suffered, since no one but a sufferer can sympathize with 
the suffering. The pierced hand is the tenderest in 
blessing. The face that has been spit upon, and the 
form that has been mocked, is strongest help in our weak- 
ness. If the Christ had come in any other way than as a 
“man of sorrows” we might have reasonably distrusted 
his mission. As a Saviour, it is written, he was made 
perfect through sufferings ; and it is just as true that by 
his stripes we are healed. Just as human suffering makes 
the world better, even so if the world’s Saviour had not 
suffered even as no other has ever suffered, the world 
would not have been saved; even so the sacred lips have 
taught us, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

Once more; there is a fellowship in suffering. The 
statement may, at the first thought, seem paradoxical. No 
one can help the sufferers. Go, tell a blind man, all of 
you, how beautiful is the sun shining in his strength; tell 
him, when the trees hang redolent with blossoms, of their 
beauty ; tell him, after the storm has swept the sky, of the 
matchless colors of the rainbow suspended on that sky; 
tell him how the flowers bloom ; tell him how beautiful is 
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his patient mother’s face, whose yearning sympathy he has 
never seen ; and he will say, “ My blindness has cut me off 
from all these:” his suffering has isolated him. Go, tell 
the bed-ridden invalid of the joys you have experienced ; 
describe the matchless rendering of some symphony of 
Beethoven, when, as if moved by an unseen power, all the 
players in the great orchestra are as one man; describe 
the music of oratorio when, rising above all harmonies of 
orchestra and organ, the human voice alone, like a bird of 
sweetest song, seems to reach the sky; and that bed-ridden 
sufferer will turn to you her silent, patient face, and say, 
“T am cut off from all these:” her suffering has isolated - 
her. 

The same fact is true of all; but did you ever observe 
how sweetly invalids converse together ; and how happy 
seem the blind in each other's company? There is a 
strong fellowship in suffering. Said one mother to 
another, whose heavy crape covered a heavier heart, “ So 
you, too, are one of the charmed circle!” There is no 
isolation like that of grief; but the strongest friendships 
are sometimes found in sorrow. 

Friendships founded on wealth are broken when the | 
gold is gone. Friendships founded on position in society 
are sundered when adversity comes. Wealth is soon 
scattered and honors quickly vanish, but the one heritage 
that endures is suffering; and therefore it is that the 
fellowship of suffering is stronger than of all else. 

It has remained for the Gospel to make known a 
suffering Christ. God himself, but for such a revelation, 
would seem as some Olympian Jupiter whom men fear, 
or like some Neptune, beneath whose heavy trident 
the sea always boils in wrath, and in whose angry 
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waters the heaviest ships of men, like some worthless toy, 
are broken. 

Tried, tempted, despised, insulted, the Christ has fel- 
lowship with us. He who prayed in agony in Gethsemane 
under the waving branches of the olive-trees; who was 
betrayed to the midnight mob; who endured the mockery 
of so-called justice; who suffered on Calvary,— has fitted 
himself for the fellowship of the heaviest sufferer. 

From the one boundary of Judea to the other; through- 
out Galilee even to the borders of Tyre and Sidon, the 
name spoken by every sufferer was Jesus the Nazarine. 
In him all the wants of all the needy were met. God 
incarnate suffered for suffering men that we might 
become the heirs to his kingdom. 

Il. The divine treatment of the suffering. 

The method of giving aid in every instance differed from 
all others; thus observe his methods in these two narra- 
tives of the text. Throughout the whole country he was 
known as the helper of the helpless. The multitudes had 
sought his assistance, and not in vain. He had proved his 
sympathy to many who were not of Israel. 

Before such a helper knelt the anxious mother. From 
‘no other source could hope come; and she was urgent. 
Her religion was a degraded idolatry. Her family was of 
the accursed stock long before condemned. She made 
known her request; yet Matthew declares, “ He answered 
her not a word.” “Have mercy upon me, O Lord, thou 
Son of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil;” but still he was silent. It was an importunate 
request. The place was disturbed with her supplications. 
At lenathy out of mere shame at such an outcry, the 
disciples joined with her, that so she might leave them 
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alone, when he replied to them, “I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Was there no pity 
in his heart? Her quick ears caught the seemingly hope- 
less words, and she cast herself at his feet and worshiped 
him, with the cry, “Lord, help me!” The sacred silence is 
about to be broken, but with no words of comfort to her: 
“Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to 
dogs.” “Truth, Lord,” said the suppliant, “yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table.” 

The silence and the seeming severe rebuke were no 
more needed. The sacred face was lighted with love. He | 
had just called her but a dog, as the Jews named her; but 
now another word: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt; and her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour.” 

So is it often true that God seems silent under our 
sutferings, but we cannot complain. The divine pity is 
not to be doubted because no word is immediately given 
upon our request. 

Look now upon that other scene. A man, deaf and 
dumb, was brought before him. In sight of the multitude 
the woman’s prayer was made, and the answer given ; but 
now he took him aside from them all. It was a silent 
communion. The sacred hands, so soon to be pierced, 
made known his readiness to bless. Blessed alphabet of 
the deaf and dumb, thus consecrated by the sacred act! 
In silence stood the sufferer, until he saw the Saviour’s 
gaze cast heavenward;— from above the earth such help 
must come —and above the sound of earthly din the first 
words of joy were breathed from the sacred lips, Eph- 
phatha! “Be opened!” and the deaf heard, and, though 


once dumb, he spake. 
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Full many a sufferer since has learned only in the 
silence of sacred communion the divine will; but be it 
apart from the multitude, or among the congregation, 
the divine power is always proportioned to our faith. 
Aside from this fact of the divine help, we notice that our 
sufferings should be made the exponents of the divine 
glory. Upon another occasion our Lord said of the blind 
man, that his blindness was given, “that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him;” in other words, Christ 
used such suffering as the sign of his love. Amazement 
and reverence of the people succeeded every wonderful 
work of the Master, as was natural. But let us consider! 
If a miracle wrought upon the sick or blind or deaf simply 
hastened the proof of the divine blessing, it declares that 
in his own time every sufferer, through faith in him, shall 
rejoice. 

Were the sea never plowed by cyclones its heavy 
waters would become stagnant filth. Were all tempests 
and storms held back from their fury, the very air we 
breathe would become a deadly poison. We stand awe- 
struck before some huge tree wrenched by the gale as if it 
were a puny reed out of the earth; but the heaviest storm 
leaves the most brilliant rainbow, and the heaviest surf is 
followed by the clearest sea. The most wretched being 
of earth, next to him who will not suffer for another, is he 
who has no one willing to suffer for him; for if no one 
will suffer, no one loves him. The Word, made flesh, has 
suffered for us because of his love, and our sufferings are 
only as the tempest, under his control, which the rainbow 
follows. 

Some time, if not here, it shall be scen that all things 
work together for good to them that love God. The marks 
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of anguish shall never be felt in the life to come. Many 
have hungered here, even to starvation; but there they 
shall hunger no more. The eyes of the strongest men are 
sometimes filled with tears; sorrow and pain and crying 
are on every side, and death, like some merciless foe, 
breaks up the happiest homes; but, in the other life, 
“there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” 
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THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 
Mark viii: I-21. 

“In those days the multitude being very great, and having nothing to eat, 
Jesus called his disciples unto him, and saith unto them, I have compas- 
sion on the multitude,” etc. 

To the south and east of the Sea of Galilee is a pleasant 
region, in which were many villages and cities at the time 
of our Lord’s visit. The people were mostly heathen, but 
Jesus had been among them before and found them ready 
to listen and believe. As soon as he came again, they 
brought to him their sick and troubled friends, and when 
he healed them all, they wondered and glorified the God 
of Israel. At last there were four thousand men around 
him, with at least as many more women and children, for 
we know how they loved the Saviour. Three days they had 
staid there away from their homes, and all the food they 
brought was gone. How hungry they were! Yet we do 
not hear of any complaint, because they were so eager to 
be with the Master. But when Jesus saw the strong men 
getting faint, and the women almost worn out, and the little 
children hungriest of all, he could not bear to have them 
suffer so. The disciples could not help them, for if they had 
had the money, no place to buy food was near. All they 
had among themselves were seven loaves and a few little 
fishes, and what was the use of offering these to eight or ten 
thousand famished people? We wonder that they did not 
remember how the Lord had fed five thousand before with 
only five loaves, and near this very spot too, Why didn’t 
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they run and get their little supply and ask him to do the 
same thing now? Perhaps they did not dare; for they 
were not in the habit of asking Jesus to do miracles, and 
had heard the Pharisees rebuked for seeking signs. But 
Christ told the people to sit down on the ground, probably 
in small groups, so that the disciples could move among 
them easily and be sure that all were fed. This would also 
prevent the rude and selfish ones from pushing away the 
others and getting more than their share; for we know that 
even a little hunger makes some forget their manners, 
and others’ wants. When all were seated,.Christ took the 
bread and gave thanks, which is another example for us. 
Surely Christians ought to do as much. These loaves 
were not like those we make, but round and thin, much 
like the large crackers we call pilot-bread, and so crisp 
that they had to be broken with the fingers. Jesus began 
to hand pieces to the disciples; and the more they distrib- 
uted to the people, the more there was to give; until the 
whole hungry crowd got all they could eat, and seven big 
basketfuls of pieces besides. This was the wonderful 
miracle. Usually a single man needed three of these loaves 
for a meal, and here were more than a thousand supplied 
by each loaf. Nobody can tell how it was done, any more 
than we can understand how God began to make the world 
when there was nothing anywhere. We can imagine the 
multitudes going home on that bright summer evening, 
happy as the birds about them, talking of all the mighty 
works and holy teachings of Jesus. 

The great lesson of this miracle is: 

The kindness and the power of Fesus. He can do any- 
thing, and he loves everybody. He does not want us to 
suffer, but delights to give us what we need. In any 
trouble we can go to him and be sure of help. 
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But, you say, the Lord does not feed us in this way; 
if we want bread, we must work for it. Think about it, 
and you will see his power and kindness just as plainly 
* in giving us food in reward for our labor. We plant single 
kernels of grain, and God makes each one grow into a great 
many. What is this but another way of multiplying the 
loaves? 

How hard and dead the seed looks when we put it into 
the ground. The rain and the sun find it there, and the 
yearly wonder begins. The seed swells and bursts; a wee 
pale root comes out and goes down into the earth; another 
shoots up to the surface. They look very tiny and weak, 
but a microscope shows that the tender cells are protected 
by tough coverings, sometimes even by particles of flint 
along the edges, so that they can push their way through 
the earth. One acre of soil three inches deep, weighs a 
million pounds, and all that is stirred and lifted by these 
growing fibers. Up come the stalks, straight and slender, 
yet so tough and elastic, that when the wind blows they 
can bend clear to the ground and then spring back again, 
as the strongest tree can hardly do. Soon a spike of tiny 
flowers appears on top, then a cluster of kernels, and at 
last the whole gets yellow and ripe. How beautiful is a 
broad field of grain, like a sea of gold heaving its shining 
waves; or a little patch high up on a green mountain, like 
the glittering epaulet on a general’s shoulder. Or perhaps 


it is a cornfield in Kansas, with stalks twenty feet high 


and huge big ears. Where does all this vigor come from? 
Look under the ground. Each root is a little pumping- 
engine which draws up moisture full of food for the plant, 
and the largest water-works are not so mighty. A single 
acre of barley sucks from the earth ten hundred and thirty- 
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five tons of water. Its roots reach four or five feet to get 
it. Think of the acres and miles of crops in one State, 
across the great prairies, and what a tremendous pumping 
is going on. Is not this work of God’s stranger and more 
beautiful than turning one piece of bread into a thousand . 
just like it? 

It is also kinder to make us labor for bread than to give 
it ready to eat. Work does us good. In some lands the 
climate is so mild and fruit so plenty, that one need not 
do anything for a living. The lazy fellow can just lie 
down at night under a tree, without a blanket, and wake 
up in the morning to find his breakfast hanging from the 
branches. Perhaps a banana falls on his head, or a mon- 
key drops a cocoanut on his back. But people who live 
this way are always stupid and degraded. In Australia, 
the natives do not know enough to count more than five, 
A civilized dog or horse is better company than such sav- 
ages, and all because they have never been obliged to do 
anything for themselves. In some other countries, where 
food does not grow of itself, men support themselves by 
raising cattle and sheep. But neither is this a noble life. 
Continually moving from one pasture to another, they must 
live in tents, and so never have any real home, nor become 
much civilized. When they begin to cultivate the soil, 
they stay in one spot, houses are built, villages grow up, 
then cities, and gradually trades, arts, and commerce arise, 
and life gets full of comforts and delights. The first step 
in civilization is when people begin to dig the soil to raise 
‘their own food. 

Think again of the blessings our wheat-fields bring us. 
The United States produce in a year more than two billion 
bushels of grain; two bushels for every person on the 
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globe. Ten years ago, Minneapolis was only a village; 
now it has grown into a lively city, mainly through its 
great mills, which make fifteen hundred barrels of flour a 
day. Those Western fields are so large that machines 
have been invented to plow, sow, reap, and thresh, with 
horses or steam. The self-binding reapers cut the wheat, 
roll it into sheaves, and tie it firmly, using for this sixty 
tons of wire in a single season. Great railroads distrib- 
ute this food over the country. Huge steamships stuff it 
into their sides to carry across the ocean. Thousands of 
people are fed. Millions of dollars come back to pay for it, 
with which houses and stores, and more railroads, and 
schools, and colleges, and churches are built. How much 
better is all this than the idle and savage life of those who 
find food growing for them without their care. Therefore 
we see that God’s kindness, as well as his power, is shown 
more plainly by making us work in our grain fields, than if 
he fed us all the time by miracles. He could feed us in 
this way, and does not only because he loves us too well. 

The last part of the lesson teaches a different truth, 
After the miracle, Jesus and the disciples crossed over the 
lake in a boat. On the way he said to them, “Take heed, 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of 
Herod.” They had only one loaf with them, and thought at 
first that he did not want them to eat the bread those people 
made, They were thinking of their stomachs, but he was 
thinking of their souls. He explained that he was warning 
them against the teachings of the Pharisees and of Herod, 
which had spread through the country, as leaven, or yeast, - 
spreads through flour. 

The Pharisees were very particular to perform all the 
ceremonies of religion which men would notice, but cared 
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very little about keeping their hearts pure before God or 
helping others. Their religion was all show; they wanted 
praise, not piety. This was hypocrisy, and Christ hated it. 
Herod was the Governor of Galilee under the Romans. 
He was fond of vice and pleasure, and very ambitious to be 
powerful. He adopted the Jews’ religion, not because he 
loved their holy faith, but to gain their help in his plans. 
He cared nothing for God and heaven, but a great deal for 
himself and this life. His sin was worldliness. In warn- 
ing his disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod, Christ was teaching them not to let 
hypocrisy and worldliness steal into their souls. He 
wanted them to love God with all their hearts, and to love 
each other truly; not pretend to be good, when they were 
really selfish and bad. 

I fear boys and girls are sometimes tempted to pretend 
to be better than they are, when they think others will 
praise them for it or do them favors. Perhaps they even 
make believe before God, acting piously when not really 
_ trying to please him. Do they imagine they can deceive 
him, as they sometimes can deceive mother or father? 
I see grown people putting on religion this way when they 
think it pays. God will despise and punish them for such 
wickedness. Children can be honest and sincere more 
easily than men and women; but if they begin by being 
hypocritical and worldly, they will surely become like those 
Pharisees whom Christ compared to whited sepulchers, 
beautiful outside, but within full of rottenness and death. 
God knows our hearts, and to please him we must be sin- 
cere in loving him and trying to make others happy. 
Keep clear of these mean and wicked feelings by trying to 
be like Jesus. He said, “I am the true bread. He that 
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eateth this bread hath eternal life.’ To be hypocritical 
and worldly, is to eat the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
Herod; to be genuinely good and kind, like Jesus, is to eat 
his true bread of life. 

We will gather up the lessons we have learned in three 
words, so easy that even grown people can remember them, 
much more your bright young minds: 

I. Work. Be ashamed to let your parents do everything 
for you while you only play. Work at school, work in the 


house, work in the barn and the garden. Regular duties, - 


well performed, will make play-time all the sweeter, besides 
. giving you good habits and self-respect. If you are poor, 
be thankful that you can help support the family. If rich, 
your loving hearts and willing hands can yet do many little 
services which money cannot buy. Determine to be of 
use in the world. A loafer, rich or poor, is generally a 
good-for-nothing mischief-maker, and becomes bad himself. 
Don’t be afraid of work that seems hard or dirty. Farmers’ 
boys crowd to the city because they think a store more 
genteel than a field. But measuring tape and ribbons is 
not half so manly a thing as making food grow, if the 
hands are whiter. A good trade is as honorable as any busi- 
ness, healthier, happier, and more often successful. Be- 
sides, as one says, “It is easier to do honest work, than to 
buy and sell honestly.” It isn’t the farmers, carpenters and 
blacksmiths who default or fail, robbing thousands of their 
money. Girls need this lesson as much as boys. Accom- 
plishments won’t make a home happy without solid house- 
hold skill, The young man with city clothes and city style 
' will not necessarily prove a good husband. Whatever your 
work, do it faithfully and cheerfully, because God has put 
it into your hands. 
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II. Help. These seven loaves and few little fishes were 
not half enough for the disciples by themselves, but as soon 
as the Master blessed them and they shared with the mul- 
- titude, there was plenty for all. The whole life of Jesus 
was spent in helping others, and he always gives his bless- 
ing to our kind deeds. The more you give for him, the 
more you will have. There is no other way to turn our 
little into much. A useless and selfish person cannot be a 
Christian, for the Lord makes his disciples begin by giving 
up all to serve him. The first thing in which to help 
others is to do the nearest thing. But it is better to help 
their souls than their bodies, to win them to be good than 
to make them comfortable. While Jesus fed the hungry 
and healed the sick, he always tried to draw them to love 
the Heavenly Father. To do this, we must be good our- 
selves, get his grace into our hearts before we can carry it 
to others. Such holy helpfulness is the only safeguard 
against the bad leaven of hypocrisy and worldliness. 

III. Zvust. God is mighty and God is loving. Jesus 
has promised that he will never leave nor forsake us; if 
we give up everything for him, he will take care of us. 
Whatever the danger, we must never doubt him. What- 
ever the temptation, we must never do wrong. He would 
rather have you'die than commit a single sin, for it would 
be easier to save you in heaven, though your body perished, 
than to save you in this life with a wicked heart. Give 
yourself to Christ, and he will give himself to you with 
all the riches of his power and love. No real harm can 
come to any one from following Christ. 

Work, Help, Trust; and the Master will call you by 
name, and lay his hands upon you, and give you much joy 
~ and usefulness in serving him. 
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SEEING AND CONFESSING THE CHRIST. 


MARK viii: 22-33. 


“And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they bring a blind man unto him, and 
besought him to touch him,” etc. 


WE might easily pass by this miracle at Bethsaida- 
‘ Julias, which only Mark records, as we overlook a modest 
wayside flower, attracted by grander works of nature 
around us. It has none of the marvelous power displayed 
in stilling the tempest or feeding the five thousand. Our 
Lord adopts here a slow, hesitating manner. He retires 
from sight in performing it, and bids the healed man return 
straight to his home without spreading throughout the city 
the glad tidings of what had been done upon him. Yet, 
as the daisy by the footpath reveals the glory of God; so, 
in this briefly recorded miracle we may, by careful study, 
find the whole power and love of Christ. 
Tennyson says: 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


This work of mercy seems to have come as an intrusion 
into a much desired solitude. Jesus sought to be with his 
disciples alone, to speak with them concerning the end of 
his werk and the incoming of his kingdom. The whole 
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country through which they were passing had shown itself 
hostile to our Lord. There he had done most of his 
mighty works with the least apparent success. He had 
given it its day and cared not to assert further his powers 
or his mission. ‘Passing on his way to the borders of the 
northernmost part of Judea, the remotest spot he reached 
from Jerusalem, he was, as we say, detained to do this 
work of love and grace to a blind man, with that overflow- 
ing mercy that nothing could exhaust or keep back. 
Among unbelieving crowds a few had faith in him and 
sympathized with the sufferer enough to lead him into 
Jesus’ presence. Too often what we call faith in Christ 
and sympathy with men are disconnected. We have faith 
to remove mountains; but we put it into exercise on things 
remote from human needs. Our eye does not rest sympa- 
thetically on our neighbor. Or we have sympathy with 
suffering man and a philanthropic zeal, disjoined from living 
trust in the Redeemer. There is here nothing to show 
that the blind man had any voice in the question of his 
‘own cure. He had only dimly heard of the great phy- 
sician. It was his friends who secured contact between 
human helplessness and need, on the one hand, and 
omnipotent grace on the other. When Jesus saw their 
faith he paused and entered into the pressing needs of yet 
one more sufferer. Blessed be God, we may bring to 
him, in the power of our own constraining faith, those who 
are too blind to find their way alone, or too ignorant to 
know of the way. Why should we hesitate-to bring our 
infant children to him in all their helpless blindness to 
spiritual things, and before they have chosen sin by their 
own inevitable act, that he may be beforehand with them 
and make them his for time and eternity? 

13 


This healing work having begun in the hearts of 
friends and their thoughtful intercession, Jesus entered at 
once into the case and took the man by the hand. He 
laid that gentle hand of his —so clean, so firm, so electric 
with all sympathies divine and human," so familiar now 
with blind eyes and leprous forms and paralytic limbs and 
even the coldness of death; that hand so soon to quiver 
in the indescribable torture of the cross—within the 
blind man’s palm; taking the man into the fullness of 
his thought, his care, his sympathy and power, thus > 
asserting anew the work of infinite restoring mercy upon 
our sins and sicknesses. 

But no less real and momentous was the act of the 
blind man in surrendering to an unseen and unknown 
guide. He had been accustomed to being helped and led 
by one and another of his friends. With quickened 
sensibilities, he had learned to read character in the voices 
and motions of those around him, and, if so, how could he 
have withheld his hand from that Being as yet unrevealed 
to him, whose voice had the melody of heaven in it? But 
he surrendered to an_unseen Saviour precisely as we must, 
saying, “ Lord, we believe, help thou our unbelief.” For 
what is sin but blindness? And must we not follow | 
Christ defore we see him, and in order to see him? 

The two go now into solitude, perhaps that our Lord 
may talk a little of himself and his work, and of that soul- 
darkness produced by sin which he had come to heal. 
Perhaps he sought to awaken in the blind man’s mind a 
hunger after the true ligt that had come at last into the 
world, “This solitude is a parable of the soul’s secret and 
lonely communion with its Redeemer and friend, not only 
at the beginning of spiritual life, but throughout its hours 
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of special trial or joy. Prayer, said Plato, is the flight of 
the alone to the alone. There is a precious and most real 
_ individualism in Christ’s salvation, wrought for all, yet 
brought to the acceptance of each separately. There were 
multitudes of blind men, but Christ was healing then but 
this solitary one. The healing power was enough for a 
diseased world, but the sufferer had all that power at his 
own disposal. The whole Christ gives himself to the 
creation of a whole man. There is, indeed, a craving after 
the silence of the spirit. When the Master draws near, 
he compels us to it before we can behold him. It may 
come —this solitude — in the crowded assembly or in the 
roar of the city, or in some lonely spot where we discover 
ourselves to be feeding on husks, and yet to be our 
Father’s own children. It is anywhere in the world, where 
we come to ourselves honestly and really; and when we 
reach that spot and that moment, we may be sure that 
Christ is near at hand: MHe, unseen, has brought us 
thither—led us by a way we knew not. 

We now mark the delay and the use of external means 
in effecting this cure, both of which seem at variance with 
‘our Lord’s usual methods, and with the needs of the occa: 
sion. But in the healing of the deaf and dumb man at 
Decapolis, which we have already studied, we find some 
light on the matter, for there our Lord used certain 
outward signs in overcoming physical difficulties. The 
deaf and dumb man at Decapolis could see, but could not 
comprehend Christ. He was addressed by our Lord 
through the senses left him, in order to arouse his faith in 
a possible cure. Jesus took him aside privately, put his 

. fingers into his ears, spat, and touched his tongue, signify- 
ing that he was to open those unhearing ears and unloose 


7” 
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the silent tongue. Then he sighed, looking up to heaven, 
to show whence the power of healing was to descend, and 
to bring it down by prayer. This rehearsal by sign- 
language prepared the deaf and dumb for the great 
miracle soon wrought upon him, so that when it was over, 
he knew precisely what it meant. In this case, the blind 
man could sear and Zouch, but could not see our Lord, who - 
used means to arouse his faith and intelligence. He spat 
on his eyes and laid hands upon him. Both of these were 
not uncommon means of healing, and they would help the 
man’s weak faith. With eyes half opened, he saw men as 
trees walking. A real cure had begun and Jesus had 
power to finish it. With what a thrill of joy must the 
excited'and now hopeful man have turned to his deliverer 
to complete his work! 

Now, very clearly, in the touching of the eyes with 
spittle and laying on of hands there was no inherent 
efficiency. They were means and channels of grace. 
’ Christ has established a church in the world and an 
ordained ministry therein, and holy sacraments, which 
only through him become healing powers in the world. 
He could have spoken a word to the blind man at Beth- 
saida and all would have been accomplished that was 
sought for. He could save men’s souls directly by fiats of 
omnipotent grace, but he has chosen a church to embody 
and set forth the fullness of his love toward a lost world. 
He has used means. Doubtless we are inclined to press 
the analogy between the gradualness of this man’s cure 
and the gradualness of certain restorations to spiritual life; 
but this seems quite unauthorized. The cure was not an 
ideal type of all soul cures, but an instructive illustration 
of occasional divine methods. The instant the blind eyes 
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began to see, there was a miracle practically accomplished. 
The instant we turn to God in repentance and faith the 
_ new life begins; and regeneration, whenever it occurs, is 
instantaneous. Yet, for all that, our capacity to receive 
the fullness of Christ is at first but small, and the light 
must wax stronger and stronger as we walk in it day by day. 
This man, in the first twilight of the new day before him, 
saw men as trees walking, for everything was in strange 
relations to his disused faculty. But when he saw all 
things clearly, like the disciples on the holy mount, he 
must have seen Jesus only—Jesus his Saviour. Here 
were the little cities, whose features had been a half- 
forgotten dream ; there spread out the bright lake glittering 
in the sun, stretching away to the hills whose outlines 
trembled with the purple mists; from above the imperial 
splendors of the blue sky were poured down upon him; but 
all was seen in the light that had come to his senses and 
his soul from the very Light of the world. 

Whom could he see, what could he see, but Jesus? 
Whatever confession this restored man made, after return- 
ing to his own home, it must have been quite unlike that 
which we pass on now to consider, given by Peter on the 
way to Cesarea Philippi. It was secured at a turning- 
point in our Lord’s ministry. It marks the culmination 
for the time of that dim and quite imperfect faith that had 
been growing in the apostle’s mind from day to day. It is 
noticeable that it was a private confession in the little 
circle of the twelve, at the northernmost point which our 
Lord reached in his journeys. They were alone now, 
together, and could speak of the things of the kingdom, 
so soon tv come, in greater displays of glory, after the 
suffering. It was needful now for the apostolic faith to 
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begin to crystallize. Through scenes of trial and the anguish 
of separation, they were to need the inspiration of a great 
word, that he who was now with them in humiliation, was 
in truth the Messiah of prophecy, the world’s Redeemer. 
Though they had believed it before, Jesus would have 
them say it for their own sakes and for his. There is a 
mysterious power in an open acknowledgment of a secret 
belief. In passing out from the dim region of thought 
into the bright form of speech, the faith suddenly gains in 
clearness and intensity. At once it becomes a thousand 
times more our own, while it has gone forth to be also the 
world’s. The spoken thought is a substantial thing, 
separated from the speaker, above and beyond him, to 
which henceforth he owes loyalty. This is the philosophy 
of dogma. An earnest faith must formulate itself in a 
form of sound words, or, in other terms, it must dogmatize. 
It must have watchwords and trumpet-calls in its conflict 
with the world of evil. This is the philosophy of a public 
profession of religion. It answers Christ’s own question to 
each of us, “Whom say ye that I am?” The ineffective, 
half-defined, nerveless faith in him, that hides itself behind 


barriers of fear and self-distrust, must become a confession ~ 


of him before men, in order to secure his approval or to 
reach its own true development. The apostles, it may be, 
hardly knew just what they did believe concerning the 
Son of man. Jesus begins by asking them, not the com- 
monplace, “ What do men say about me?” but the pro- 


founder, “Who do men say that I am?” What is my 


nature and personality? The popular idea of Jesus took 
various forms. It seemed to be admitted that he was not 
a common man, and in a day of reproductions and imita- 
tions, rather than of spontaneous and fresh powers, 
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naturally some said John the Baptist, beheaded by Herod, 
has come back to life. Others said, Elijah lives again, for 
he must come before the restitution of the kingdom. 
‘Peter, characteristically, leads off in the confession which 
neither his own reason, nor knowledge of prophecy, nor 
sight of the miracles had brought him into (for it was the 
gift of the Holy Spirit), and says, Zhou art the Christ. 
But this sublime confession was not yet to be made before 
the world. He charged them that they should tell no man, 
and the reason for this seems to follow in the solemn and 
sad prophecy of what must needs come, and what no human 
hands nor popular uprisings could prevent. Jesus could 
not really accomplish the Messiahship unless he died upon: 
the cross, a ransom for the sins of the world. The awaken- 
ing of a popular enthusiasm, not founded on faith and spir- 
itual insight, would mar the divine plan as it moved to its 
tragic conclusion. ; 

But the disciples were quite unready to hear of a suffer- 
ing Messiah. Jesus at once publicly spoke of his coming 
betrayal, rejection by the Scribes and elders, his death 
and resurrection, while Peter, who had been led by the 
Holy Spirit to confess Jesus as the Christ, was not thereby 
rendered infallible as to the necessary work and sufferings 
of the Messiah. . He began to rebuke our Lord, whom he 
had just so nobly confessed. And in turn Jesus rebukes 
him, as if that unbelief in the cross and the death and res- 
urrection were prompted by Satan himself. It is sugges- 
- tive, at least, to mark our Lord’s treatment of one who 
denied the efficacy and necessity of his crucifixion. It is 
also destructive of all Peter’s claims (advanced by some of 
his successors) to preéminence among the apostles. 

“The Son of man must suffer many things.” He mus¢ 
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suffer. It was written in the prophets hundreds of years 
before his day; but this did not create, it only declared, the 
necessity. It is part of the disorder of this sinful world 
that all reformers must meet with scorn and shame; but 
this was not the necessity laid on the Messiah. Tat was 
in things before the foundation of the world; in the very 
heart of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Before 
man _ had fallen, Christ had laid himself upon the altar —a 
lamb slain. We cannot tell where in.the divine being and 
government that great necessity was lodged for the cross 
of Christ, but we know from his own words that he ought 
to suffer and so enter into his glory. Let us joyfully con- 
fess him before men that he may acknowledge us before 
the Father-and his angels. Let us rejoice that he who 
must suffer, must also reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. 
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FOLLOWING CHRIST, 


MARK viii: 34-38; ix: 1. 


“ And when he had called the people unto him with his disciples also, he said 
unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself and take 


up his cross, and follow me,” etc. 


Just now Jesus was on his way to Cesarea Philippi, the 
northernmost limit, save Sidon, of all his earthly journeys. 
Little is told of what transpired on the way. But that little 
is of the highest interest. It was at this time that he 
began to ask his disciples: “Whom do the people, and 
whom do ye say that Iam?” and that in reply Peter made 
that memorable confession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 

Until now Jesus had been regarded as indeed a prophet; 
and, by some, as that prophet who should precede the true 
Messiah. But this confession of Peter was the first indica- 
tion, of which we have any record, that he was beginning 
to be looked upon as the veritable Messiah himself. And 
this was a mark of great progress in their understanding 
concerning him. For it he had been long waiting. To it 
he had been seeking to lead them. Now they could under- 
stand his words if he spoke more plainly. And this he 
began todo, He foretold his own sufferings, rejection and 
death. Then calling the people unto him —for his words 
were for all and for all time — he very distinctly set betore 
them the conditions of discipleship in his school, and of 
citizenship in his kingdom. 
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His was not to be a kingdom of earthly splendor. If 
any would come after him, they must expect hardships. 
They must be prepared for self-denial, cross-bearing and 
scorn. Their rest and reward were not yet. He was 
indeed the divine One Peter had confessed him to be; but 
it was by a rough pathway that he would bring his follow- 
ers to glory. 

I. The first thing to be noticed in these verses is the 
unhesitating way in which our Saviour assumes to be our 
rightful leader. 

Elsewhere he is man’s Teacher, Master, Friend, Saviour. 
Here he invites followers, and offers and claims to lead. 
This, too, is a relation of which he makes great account. 
Often we find him assuming it. “Come to me; follow me; 
sell all and come after me; take my yoke!” are words the 
substance of which was frequently on his lips. 

Of one to stand in such relation the world has pressing 
need. Trust in leaders has been one of the most universal 
of all instruments of man’s moral improvement. That 
which history reveals has been said to be a succession of 
men, of higher conceptions of truth and righteousness than 
their fellows, somehow inducing others to trust and follow 
them. Such aman was Moses. And such was Socrates. 
There have been such in all ages and races. In differing 
degrees and ways, they have been uplifters of their kind. 
Awed by their example, or fired by their spirit, others have 
become their adherents. Great movements in society and 
the church have been marked by the warmth with which 
men have attached themselves to personal guides. The 
same tendency appears in single communities and _ local 
churches, on which the impress of some leading spirit, of 
great force and worth, has been known to abide, through 
successive generations. 
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Here is a great fact which must have its root in man’s 
nature. Races and individuals are largely shaped by their 
leaders. Leaders, or a leader, they must have. Without 
what seems to them an authoritative voice, they are bewil- 
dered. Life’s by-ways are many; the labyrinth is deep; 
its duration is short; the stake is great. Man’s native ten- 
dency is not upward, 

Now Jesus comes to men asa leader; not one of many, 
but one alone; supreme; for all, and for all time. More- 
over, in the greatness and wisdom and perfection of his 
person and character, he proves the rightfulness of his 
claim. The human leader is weak and imperfect. Never 
is he infallible or flawless. Heis himself dependent. It. 
is perilous to commit one’s self to him without reserve. He 
may lead us astray. In no case can he open the door of 
heaven, and, by his own wisdom, authority or merit, bring 
his adherents safely within. Only Jesus ever could or will 
be able to say, “I am the way, and the truth and the life ;” 
“ By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” 

II. The second thing to be here noticed, is the sobering 
way in which our Saviour announces the cost of following 
him. 

The earnestness and apparent severity with which he 
speaks is startling. In almost the first word there is a hint 
of great cost. “Whosoever wi///” The “will” here is 
not the sign of the future tense, but the will of purpose or 
resolution. It points to obstacles to be overcome, and 
trials to be borne. It indicates that to be a true follower 
of Christ one will have need of the courage of deep convic- 
tion and strong desire. 

But the truth thus intimated is also plainly and emphati- 
cally expressed, Self-denial, cross-bearing, present discom- 
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fort, earthly loss, shame, and a readiness if need shall be to 
surrender life, are things for which every follower is bidden 
prepare. He, who would come after Christ, must not look 
for an easy, comfortable time; he must not expect to live 
in self-indulgence. He must rather look for experiences of 
pain and sorrow. Whoever he may be, wherever his lot 
may be cast, however favorable his circumstances, whatever 
the providence and grace of God in relation to him, he will 
be sure to have them. 

Now, this may seem stern. Soitis. But it is not arbi- 
trary. It is not unfeeling. The Saviour is not pleased 
with our groans; he does not love to lay severities upon 
us. 

There is a view which regards acts of self-denial as pen- 
‘ances; sufferings or discomforts endured for purposes of 
atonement or merit; an error which leads to needless aus- 
terities and self-tortures. There is a kindred view which 
looks upon them as divinely appointed for purposes of 
chastisement, to correct us for our sins, and promote the 
spirit of humility. 

Christian self-denial is the denial of self. And, for it, 
there are two great reasons. The first has relation to 
ourselves, The “self” in us is to be denied because it is 
wrong; and so far, and long, as it is wrong. It is contrary 
to the spirit of Christ; that new spirit which marks the 
citizen of the heavenly kingdom. Therefore it must be put 
down and put away. If yours is a heart of sinful desires 
and unholy affections, as it is, then, in order to the heav- 
enly life, these desires and affections must be resisted, and 
expelled. This is the denial of self; self-denial. ‘“ Repent- 
ance, especially in that element of it by which we forsake 
sin, is always the denial of self; and this must continue as 
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long as sin remains.” The requirement of our Saviour is 
not one which he might have withholden had he so pleased. 
It has its ground in the nature of the case. Personal sal- 
vation without the denial of the old nature, the sinful self 
in us, would be a contradiction. The other reason for this 
requirement lies in our relation to Christ and the world 
about us. Rather it is the necessity of the new spirit now 
supposed to be in us. The follower of Christ has gone 
over to his side. He has drank in somewhat of his spirit. 
He has taken up his interests and work. He has become 
his servant and soldier. But now this new work, thus 
accepted, is not an easy one. It was not easy to the Saviour. 
It cost him humiliation and privations and obloquy and 
pains. Those for whom he wrought did not give him 
cordial welcome. They hated, resisted and crucified him. 
The same kind of work is to be done by his followers; and 
to them it is often wearisome and trying. It is not praised 
by men. It does not win grateful recognition. It costs 
time, and thought, and money, and toil; indeed, all things. 
It is like taking up a cross, and bearing it to the place of 
our own crucifixion. It is to count a world no gain when 
put over against our own or another’s true and eternal life. 

Thus it becomes clear that our Saviour’s requirement is 
by no means arbitrary. Even a heathen moralist has told 
us that “No one who is a lover of riches, or a lover of 
pleasure, or a lover of glory, can at the same time be a 
lover of men.”* Much less can he be filled with the life of 
holiness who has not put self under feet. 

“All through life I see a cross 
Where sons of God yield up their breath: 


There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death.” 


« Epictetus. 


— ee 
¢ 
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III. The third point to be noticed is the cheering way in 
which the Saviour sets before us the rewards of faithfully 








following him. 

It is sometimes told us that only an ignoble spirit can 
have an eye to divine rewards. The saying is false to fact, 
and to those principles which God has himself implanted 
within us. The dream of any human virtue, unhelped by 
the hope of reward, is of all dreams the most idle. It can- 
not be said that it ever did, or ever will, have existence. 
The dominant desire of the human soul is for something 
we call happiness. This was divinely implanted. Our 
Saviour recognized and often addressed it. So do the 
entire Scriptures. All the commandments are “command- 
ments with promise.” The first strain of all the Psalms is, 
“ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly.” The key-note of the Sermon on the Mount is, 
“Blessed!” Indeed, the same is true of all his teachings. 
It has been noticed that while he was the greatest of all 
preachers of self-sacrifice, he uniformly recommended it by 
pledges of future good. It would be difficult to name a 
single passage in all the Gospels in which self-sacrifice is 
not thus recommended with reference to ultimate blessing 
as its result. This is not at all to deny that being and 
doing right are desirable for their own sake. Assuredly 
they are. Often they are their own sufficient reward. But 
they are also desirable for something beyond. And to 
this something beyond the Saviour is pleased to point us. 

All this has ample illustration in the words right before 
us. “Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
Gospel’s, the same shall save it.’ Not in the lower sense 
shall he save it; but in the truer, the higher, the heavenly, - 
the everlasting. And to gain this, we are reminded, is bet- 
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ter than to “gain the whole world.” It is to be not 
ashamed, but owned, with joyful honors, when the Son of 
_ man “cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.” It is not simply to see the kingdom, then soon to 
come with power, but to enter its outer courts even here. 
It is to begin even here the realization of that elsewhere 
promised: “If any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
where I am, there also shall my servant be.” “My sheep 
hear my voice, and they follow me, and I give unto them 
eternal life.” 

It is hardly necessary to insist, at this point, that the 
reward promised by the Saviour is not of any lower and 
sensual kind. It surely is not the luxury of idleness or 
any gratification of sense. It is that of activity, calling 
into right and glad exercise every power we shall possess. 
The promise elsewhere is that we shall be “kings and 
priests unto God forever,” which is to say that to rule and to 
minister will be a part of our eternal employment: having 
here begun the true life, we shall, in that world which is to 
come, enjoy it in its fullness—the pains and sorrows of 
the earthy state being then and there unknown. 

A famous writer, Thomas Carlyle, has been quoted as 
saying: “It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble 
and true things, and vindicate himself under God’s heaven 
as a God-made man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly 
longs. Show him the way of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a hero. They wrong man greatly who 
say he is seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, martyr- 
dom, death, are the allurements that act on the heart of 
man. Kindle the inner genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considerations. Not happiness, but 
something higher! . . . Not by flattering our appetites; 
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no: by awakening the heroic that slumbers in every heart, 
can any religion gain followers.” All this has the Gospel 
ring. But that “something higher;” what is that? What 
is it but the heavenly happiness or the blessedness for 
which the philosopher had no word, but of which the Sav- 
iour has given us alluring revelation? 

The right reading of the words we have been trying to 
understand, will recognize them as addressed to ourselves. 
Stern as they may at first have seemed, they are beaming 


and tender. 
“O’er the tumult 


Of our life’s wild, restless sea; 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, Follow me.” 

Have we both heard and given heed to that call? Of 
all questions you will ever have to answer, this is for you 
the most important. Whether you shall be rich or poor, 
honored or overlooked, high up or low down in what is 
termed the social scale, is comparatively of no consequence 
whatever. Very soon the earth will have closed over all 
the strifes and hopes, the successes and failures, of the life 
that now is. But to the humble, believing, obedient fol- . 
lower of Jesus, the end of earth will be the beginning of 
the glory of heaven. 

Doubtless the best disciple will often have to sing: 

“The way is dark; I cannot see at all!” 
“The way is rough; my feet are very sore!” 


“The way is long; I fear I yet may fall!” 
But it will also be permitted him to sing: 


“The way, it ends; the radiant gate appears! 
All trials past! all trials past! 

_ My spirit hastes, and bounds with joy to be 

: At home at last! at home at last!” 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
MARK ix: 2-13. 
“And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John,” ete. 


THE transfiguration was one of those mysterious and 
sublime incidents in the life of Christ, which put all hu- 
man philosophy in fault. Why it should be, is susceptible 
of possible explanation ; ow it could be, is a problem which 
no science is able to solve. It was, and remains, one of 
the unique events in history. It has no parallel either in 
the wild fancies of mythology, or in the record of actual 
occurrences. It was on “a high mountain apart” that the 
marvel was wrought; the marvel itself is equally a high 
mountain apart, isolated and unmatched in its character 
and grandeur. 

Try to imagine the scene. It is night, and on one of the 
lofty spurs of Hermon are four men, three of them sleep- 
ing and one praying. It is an hour and place of profound- 
est calm, the silence broken only by the murmur of the 
wind through the trees, and the subdued accents of the 
lone one who is wrestling with God. For a time the sleep- 
ers sleep on, and the praying man prays on, and then comes 
achange. The form of the petitioner begins to glows with 
a supernal brightness. The coarse blue garments of the 
Galilean peasant are bleached into dazzling whiteness. A 
moment later and two new personages, Moses and Elijah, 
the lawgiver and the prophet, though long dead, appear 
tpon the scéhe. The three sleepers awake and look with 
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bewildered eyes upon the strange glories around them. 
Peter, dazed and overwhelmed, endeavors to rise to the 
level of the occasion, and with stammering tongue proposes 
to build dwelling-places for these shining ones; but while 
he is speaking a cloud wraps everything in obscurity, and 
out of the misty folds comes a sovereign voice with its 
declaration, “This is my beloved Son; hear hjm.” Awe- 
struck and afraid, the disciples fall on their faces to shut 
out sights and sounds too wonderful for them, but pres- 
ently the touch and words of the Master reassure them. 
They look up once more; but the pageant has vanished. 
Only the pale moonbeams fall on the spot which but just 
now was aglow with heavenly radiance. The majestic 
forms of lawgiver and prophet are gone. They see “no 
-man but Jesus only.” The hour of ecstatic vision has 
passed, and Master and disciples take their way down again 
into the work and worry of a distracted sinful world. 

Two important ends were served by the transfiguration. — 





I. The comforting of Christ. 

He was divine it is true, but he was man also. The 
sufferings of life afflicted him as they doother men. The 
cold chilled him, the heat scorched him, hunger gnawed 
him with its raven, thirst parched his lips, weariness com- 
pelled him to laggard steps, homelessness was as ionely to 
him as to others, What was harder to bear, he was “de- 
spised and rejected of men,” and he was not insensible to 
that fact. The finger of scorn pointed at him, the con- 
temptuous mockery of his claims, the sneer of the cynic, 
the gibe of the thoughtless, he felt them every one. That 
he was calm in his endurance was no evidence that he was 
not keen in his feeling. From the beginning’to the close 
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of his ministry, Christ was a sufferer, and in the history of 
of all those years there is but one recorded moment of 
gladness. There is inevitably some waste of the fiber of 
' manhood under such long-continued fret. And now the 
culmination and crisis of the trial were at hand. The gloom 
of Gethsemane was in the air; the shadow of the cross 
touched his feet. Would he who had borne so much, be 
able to bear the agony of the garden, and the death on Cal- 
vary? To reinvigorate him and prepare him for these last 
experiences was one purpose of the transfiguration. Luke 
records that Moses and Elijah “appeared in glory and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.” Their spiritual, Heaven-commissioned ministry 
was necessary to the man Christ Jesus. What they said 
is not revealed, but it is easy to conjecture that they might 
so set forth the relation of the crucifixion to the great work 
of the atonement that-even a faint heart might be nerved 
to any endurance. The vision of the possible results of his 
labors and sufferings induced Francis Xavier, in prospect 
of torture and death, to cry, “ More, Lord, yet more to do 
and bear;” and the counsel and comfort of those whose 
shining feet had walked for ages the jasper pavements, 
might well inspirit Christ. The darkness and struggle of 
the temptation were needed that he might feel for sinful 
men to whom he delivered his message of salvation; the 
transfiguration, with its foregleams of the glory of triumph, 
was necessary to prepare him to “endure the cross, despis- 
ing the shame,” and so finish the work. There was no 
more hesitation. From that hour his face “was set to go 
toward Jerusalem.” 

Another hardly less important end served by the trans- 
figuration was ‘ 
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II. The reassurance of the disciples. 

From the beginning they had misunderstood Christ’s 
mission and methods. The Jewish idea of the Messiah was 
a temporal king, who should deliver the nation from Ro- 
man rule and once more establish Israel as a sovereign 
state. The sunrise for which their faith and hope waited 
would reveal a conquering army sweeping on to victory, 
marshaled by a king who should wear the crown and hold 
the scepter wrested from the:oppressors. The disciples 
believed in Christ after a fashion, but were always troubled 
to reconcile his position with their Jewish ideas. There was 
nothing in his manner or words that favored their expecta- 
tions. He was often a fugitive. He talked about truth in- 
stead of revolution. There was infinite calm in his dis- 
course, that commended the peace of God rather than the 
shock of human battle. What sort of a man is this? they 
doubtless often asked themselves, to confront the colossal 
power of the empire, and break this oppressive yoke from 
our neck. And yet, as now and then he showed his strength 
by some wonderful miracle, their courage revived, and they 
waited in trembling hope. But how would they endure his 
capture and ignominious death? Such a culmination of 
their previous disheartenment would be likely to extinguish 
the last spark of their faith, and carry them over to the 
ranks of those who considered Christ as an impostor. 

The transfiguration was, in part, to remedy all that. 
They could not look on that bewildering scene and ever 
feel again that Christ was to be judged by common 
standards of measurement. As has been said, “They 
could never forget in what majesty they had seen him; 
never forget in his humiliation that they had heard him 
called the beloved Son, by the lips of the Eternal himself. 
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Nor could they ever hesitate whom to obey, when they had 
seen Moses and Elias, representatives of the law and the 
_ prophets, withdraw before him, and heard him proclaimed 
from the cloud of presence as far higher than they.” Even 
Gethsemane and Calvary could not now utterly destroy 
their faith, however sorely it might be tried. Something 
of the transfiguration splendor relieved the darkness as 
they looked upon the cross; something of the transfigura- 
tion light streamed along the path by which they ran with 
hasty steps to the sepulcher on the morning of the resur- 
rection. 

Beyond the immediate and special purpose of this event 
in Christ’s life, there were other ends to be served by it. 
It gave the world light on certain disputed points in regard 
to which men greatly need to be well informed. 

1.. The nature of Christ. It was in dispyte while he was 
on earth; it has been in dispute ever since. The old ques- 
tion of the Master, “Whom say ye that I am?” is asked 
of every generation and every man. Widely different 
answers are given to the interrogation. To some he ig 
only a man, subject to the weaknesses that discount the 
value of our common humanity; to others he is a perfect 
man, by some strange endowment rid of the flaws and 
scars that disfigure the rest of the race, the true ideal of 
what all men should be. To others still he is more than 
man, but less than God, a unique, solitary being ; whose 
precise status in the scale of existence it is impossible to 
give. To those who rightly apprehend him, he appears to 
be what he is really is—true Deity, God incarnate. No 
lesser estimate of him will account for the transfiguration. 
Apostles and prephets have their vouchers; angels are fur- 
nished with credentials. But who -beside Christ ever had 
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such glorious attestation? On Sinai God’s presence was 
manifest in the cloud rent and resplendent with lightnings; 
on Hermon he revealed himself in the transfigured form of 
the Master. Then and there openly, as always truly, in 
Christ was “all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” Spec- 
ulation may account for many things: in the life of Jesus, 
on the supposition of his mere humanity, but all such ex- 
planations fail when face to face with this transcendent 
vision; all philosophizing is at fault; all conjecture is 
baffled; only faith apprehends the truth as it bows before 
the shining one, and cries, “My Lord and my God.” 

2. The nearness of the invisible world, Men have a feel- 
ing, rather than a reasonable belief, that it is somewhere 
remote. Our friends pass from us into it, and we hear 
from them no more. It seems to us that they must be at 
some inaccessible distance, or they would come to comfort 
us in our sorrow and save us from heartbreak. In our own 
thought of dying, there are infinite spaces to be traversed 
before we can reach rest and home. The transfiguration 
ought to stifle every such false notion. Moses and Elijah 
came at a moment’s notice to comfort the troubled Saviour. 
From the golden streets to the slopes of Hermon was 
only a brief transit. The visible and invisible worlds are 
not a wide remove from each other. “This day,” said 
Christ to the thief on the cross, “this day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise,” and the sun was stooping to its set- 
ting when he said it. We distress ourselves without cause 
when we torture ourselves with the thought that our be- 
loved dead are far away from us. No oceans roll between 
us, no immeasurable firmaments stretch between them and 
us. Where God is they are, and God is here. The visible 
and the invisible worlds overlap and interpenetrate. It is 
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no long journey to heaven. As the old catechism has it, 
“the souls of believers at death do immediately pass into 
glory.” When Elisha prayed “the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man and he saw: and behold the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
The unseen world surrounds us like an atmosphere. We 
are encompassed by the great cloud of invisible witnesses. 
Our eyes are veiled, but the inhabitants of that hidden 
country, “are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 

3. The conditions of the future life. Nothing troubles 
men more, in their thought of that world into which all are 
going, than the question of personal identity. Shall we 
recognize those whom we have known on earth? Will the 
old tenderness of family and friendship survive the shock 
of death? A determinate answer to these questions would 
assuage a multitude of sorrows. But in the light of the 
transfiguration, how can there be any doubt in this matter? 
The apostles recognized Moses and Elijah whom they had 
never seen; would they have been blind to the presence of 
those whom they had known and loved? Revelation gives 
no direct answer to the inquiry, “ How are the dead raised, 
and with what manner of body do they come?” but it 
affirms without qualification that “if there is a natural 
body, there is also a spiritual body.” We have no science 
with which to measure the full significance of that asser- 
tion, but in that brief, vivid vision on Hermon, faith gets 

_ helps and hints, There is something recognizable that sur- 
vives the wreck of dissolution. There is a reserve of per- 
sonality over which death has no power. “We ought not 
to sorrow as others who have no hope, for if we believe 
that Jésus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
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in Jesus will God bring with him.” The transfiguration 
was over in a single night, but the light which it kindled 
has never paled or gone out. It falls on every Christian 
death-bed, it irradiates every funeral assembly, it beams 
soft and serene over the sleeping-places of our beloved, it 
burns through the vail that parts us from the other world. 
The disciples saw and knew Moses and Elijah; shall we 
not see and know the members of our households, and 
the cherished ones of our hearts? It is a sorry and unwar- 
ranted unbelief that doubts it. “God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living,” and, standing on the holy mount, it 
is easy to grasp the thought, that here and yonder are only 
different parts of the one Father's house. Going hence 
we are not to drift into solitude or into strange companion- 
ships. Those who have preceded us wait and watch for us. 
It is ordained “that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” Heathen Socrates was wiser in this matter than 
some modern skeptics, in the delight which he expressed in 
his anticipated fellowship with the good and great departed. 
The transfiguration has irrefutably settled the question for 
all Christian believers. 

And so the mount of vision is not far from any one of us 
in time or space. The event that glorified it, is not a by- 
gone incident that serves no other purpose than to excite 
speculation. Hermon is as near and dear to us as Calvary. 
The crucifixion assures us of atonement and redemption, 
of sins forgiven and salvation made sure; but the transfigu- 
ration parts the curtains of the future, and permits us to _ 
look in upon the glorified life. As from some high summit 
one looks down upon vale and river, forest and town, indis- 
tinct and nebulous in the distance, but recognizable, their 
beauty blurred but not hidden, so from the mountain of the 
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transfiguration, the sight ranges over the vast areas of the 
hereafter, and with dimmed but real vision gets views of 
_ coming blessedness that fill the soul with gladness. 

This sublime event specially emphasized one truth: that 
where Christ ts, there is heaven. For ages Hermon had 
lifted its peak of snow toward the azure of the Syrian sky, 
but never till the feet of the Master trod its slope, did the 
glories of the invisible world wrap it with splendor. It was 
his presence that robed it with the magnificence that makes 
it illustrious, a “ mountain apart” forever. We read in the 
visions of the Revelator of the wonders and beauties of the 
New Jerusalem, city of God, with its gates of pearl and 
streets of gold and foundations of precious stones; but the 
center and secret of all the marvel is the fact that “the 
Lord God and the Lamb are the light thereof.” And that 
Christ men may have with them every day, and so instead 
of waiting to go to heaven by and by, have heaven come to 
them now. His presence can make every experience a 
mount of transfiguration. There is no need to wait until 
we get the other side of death before we catch sight of 
celestial glories. In every burden we bear, in every sor- 
row we endure, in every labor we perform, in every temp- 
tation we resist, we may have the conscious companionship 
of Christ, and having that, every place, the home, the shop, 
the mill, the market, the street, becomes a place of vision 
where we see him, whom to see and know aright 7s life 
eternal. The homeliest life is transfigured by his presence, 
and those who live it and those who see it, alike confess, 
“Surely God is in this place.” 
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THE AFFLICTED CHILD. 
MARK ix: 14-32. 


“And when he came to his disciples, he saw a great multitude about them, 
and the scribes questioning with them,” etc. 

As our Saviour was descending from the Mount of 
Beatitudes, a leper met him and cried to him. He healed 
the man. This miracle stands inseparably associated with 
the Sermon on the Mount. The sermon is a background 
for the miracle. As he was descending from the Mount of 
Transfiguration, the father of a demoniac met Christ, with 
his child, and cried to him. The child was healed. This 
miracle stands inseparably connected with the trans- 
figuration. “The great last picture of Raffaelle,” says 
Alford, “is one of the best and noblest comments on this 
portion of the Gospel history. The events passing at the 
same time on and under the Mount of Transfiguration are 
by the painter combined to carry to the mind the great 
central truth, there is none but Christ to console and to 
glorify our nature.’ There is deep instruction in the 
association of teachings and events in the Scriptures, 
Keeping in mind the associations of the Transfiguration 
with what so closely followed, let us notice some points 
illustrated in our passage. 

I. The Christian is the representative of Christ. 

The father came with his child seeking Christ. He had 
heard of him. It would be nothing strange if he had 
made a long and painful journey. Men traveled hundreds 
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of miles by sea and land to look upon Jesus. Christ was 
in the mountain. The poor man, in his disappointment, 
_ was directed to the nine apostles left below. ‘It was under-. 
stood that the Saviour’s interests, temporarily at least, 
were in their charge. This was true. They represented 
Christ. He was testing them to see if he could safely 
leave them. He was longing to return to his Father, In 
appealing to them the man took the only course open to 
him. It should have been a safe appeal. They admitted 
it. It was not a new trust. They had represented their 
Master on their missionary journeys, It was nothing new 
with them to be applied to to work miracles of healing, 
actually to work them. They had cast out devils. They 
attempted to heal the lunatic child. Everywhere, always, 
the Christian represents Christ. He holds in his hands 
the great trust of Christianity. Coming to him should 
be equivalent in the healing, saving result to coming to 
Christ. 

Il. The failure of the disciple is charged as the failure of 
| Christianity. 

The nature of their trust was known to the apostles, or 
well guessed at. They must have been seriously aware 
how much was at stake when they attempted to cure the 
boy. <A multitude had collected. In that multitude were 
men of rank and character, whose hostile Spirit was well 
known. The scene is not difficult to imagine. They used 
such formulas of healing as they had heard their Master 
use. To their surprise they failed. Repeated trials failed. 
All the methods they could think of failed. The evil 
spirit defied them; the multitude all the time watching 
and commenting. As it began clearly to appear that 
they were powerless, the Scribes began to question them. 
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The questions are not reported. We can imagine what 
they were. They were practical: as to the claims of 
uneducated fishermen to work cures. They were sar- 
castic; taken up by the crowd, they were jeering. The 
nine were worried. Letting the man and his child go, 
they discussed. They could not cure, but they could 
discuss cures. Their Master had done wonderful things. 
They had done them. “We have cast out devils with a 
word.” “Then why not do it now. Here isa fine oppor- 
tunity. Weare ready to be convinced by one clear case 
of cure. Please show us ome such case? We will give 
you all the time you want. But you represent a new 
dispensation, which includes the healing of incurable 
diseases by fishermen. One cure is worth volumes of 
discussion. Here is the boy.’ It was certainly a trying 
position. They looked to the mountain, but a cloud rested 
upon the summit. The attack was strong. The defense 
- was weak. The Scribes would say: “It only needs 
learned men to try the evidence, and all the boasted 
miracles would prove delusions. If your Master does 
some strange things, it is through Beelzebub.” We do 
not claim the continuance of the power of miraculous 
healing, but we do claim the presence of divine power in 
the church. The Christian is entrusted with it. He 
should be always in possession of it. Let our ideas be 
clear, our claims carefully scriptural; but let it concern 
us when Christianity is without manifested power. Men 
will be turned astray and led to question and despise 
religion. 

Ill. Christ always mantfests himself to protect his church 
and to assert his power. 

It may be after delay. But he comes. Even as the 
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questioning triumphantly proceeds, and the poor apostles 
are being made a miserable mockery by the Scribes and 
_ the crowd, lo, Christ! on the mountain-side with the three. 
From afar all see him. As he draws nearer, the glory in 
his face, and his raiment, dazzles the beholders. The peo- 
ple are amazed and attracted. They hasten toward him. 
They run. The Scribes share the prevailing wonder and 
awe. After all, they have only triumphed over disciples, 
not over Christ. Who can triumph over him, coming 
down into the plain shining with the glory of God? You 
will have noticed the difference between the coming of 
Christ from the Mount of Transfiguration and that of Moses 
from Mount Sinai. Both are invested with the glory of 
light. But the face of Moses is veiled; that of Christ is 
unveiled. Moses brought the Law from the clouds. Christ 
came with the charm of the Beatitudes. Moses came to 
smite with terror the hearts of the people who had turned 
in his absence from God. The people, in his briefer ab- 
sence, had turned from Christ; but he did not assume a 
terrible countenance, as he might have done. So gentle 
and assuring was his bearing, so full of compassion, that 
the people came running and joyfully saluted him. The 
disciple might be denied; but the Master! who could deny 
him? They might be powerless; but what omnipotent 
majésty was resting upon him! Christianity had seemed 
to fail; but only its human exponents had failed. Christ 
had not failed. What a change came over those at the 
foot of the mount when Christ descended to them. The 
Scribes were confounded; they became silent. The 
apostles were cheered, as hard-pressed soldiers by the 
arrival of their general and the main army. They sur- 
rounded Christ. The despairing father took heart. Surely 
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so glorious a prophet could heal his son, if his followers 
had failed. Christ always manifests himself, having with- 
drawn himself for atime. Sometimes it is at midnight on 
the sea. Sometimes, as to Mary and Martha, or as here, 
whenever we are in extremity; but he comes. Mary and 
Martha had sent for Jesus. Perhaps the apostles had 
cried in their hearts: “Master, come to us.” Especially 
does he come to those who call for him. 

The power of the word is largely in the personality of 
the speaker. When his words were disregarded, Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians: “I will come to you shortly, 
and will know, not the speech of them that are puffed up, 
but the power.” There is great power in human person- 
ality. The Scribes had triumphed over the nine, but not 
over the three—those chief apostles of grand, majestic 
mien, surrounding Christ. The great Christians of the 
church have been men of great personal power. The 
power of Christ is personal power. His word is a living 
word, for #e lives in it. We may forget this and leave his 
person out of our message. Then the word fails. 

We want the power of the divine presence in the church. 
It is attained when we exalt the person of Christ. Dwell 
upon it. Lift it up before men. Fix attention upon it in 
such glorious appearances as this of his transfiguration. 
Seeing him the people were amazed and ran and adored 
him. 

IV. Lf one fails with a disciple, let him go directly to 
Fesus. 

The petitioner who fails with the captain, goes to the 
colonel. If he fails again, an earnest petitioner will not 
stop until he has appealed, if necessary, at headquarters, 
to the commander-in-chief. The father in the story might 
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have despaired and taken his son home unhealed. In the 


failure of the nine disciples had not their Master failed? 


_ No, thank God, our failure is not his failure! Happily for 


him Christ appeared. He made his appeal. The spirit 
was Cast out. 

V. Parents should know the condition of their children. 

The description of his child by the father showed how 
carefully he had observed him. “How long time is it 
since this hath come to him?” Christ asked. “From a 
child,” he replied. He had noticed the earliest hint of the 
possession. In the tender years of infancy the evidences 
had begun to show themselves. From its peculiar features, 
he knew that it was one of the worst cases —a malignant 
possession. Parents differ in their observation of the 
bodily health of their children. Yet of this most of us are 
watchful. We notice little defects in them in limb and 
feature. Toa stranger no defect may be apparent; but a 
parent detects anything wrong in the voice, the step, the 
sight, the hearing, the breathing, the action of the heart, 
in an infant child. Wonderfully acute is the observation 
of many parents—of nearly every mother. And knowing 
of physical defects or maladies in our children, we are anx- 
ious to have them healed. If these are curable, we spare 
no expense in physicians. All that we can do, we do 
gladly. We have our children treated for incurable dis- 
eases; sO anxious are we to exhaust all means that we 
may have them sound in body and in mind. What if we 
were as anxious for their souls; if we noticed defects in 
these — spiritual diseases, the evidence of Satanic posses- 


sion? In our day there is no crime, almost, which has not 


been committed by children. Awful crimes have been per- 
petrated by young children. Are we to draw any inference 
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from the fact concerning our children? May not the 
spirit of evil, which works in other children, be present in 
some form in ours? Is it safe to assume that our children 
are free? Children are assumed by their parents innocent 
and good and harmless who, to the certain knowledge of 
others, are cruel and vicious. Our parental government 
must not assume the innocence of children. The home 
then becomes a nursery of depravity. The school govern- 
ment, the civil government, cannot safely proceed upon 
the theory that wrong deeds of children are trifles; that 
thieving and marauding are slight offenses in youth. The 
school and the city then become nurseries of vice. Make 
the moral nature of your child as careful a study as his 
physical nature. Get possession, at all pains, of the true 
facts of his condition. Yet observe a caution. Study him 
sympathetically. If you find moral disease, let it suggest 
the great question —it is the gvea¢ question for all parents 
— How shall my child be healed of sin, of the perversity of 
nature from which sin springs? Make his case your own, 
as the father of the demoniac did, when he cried: “ Have 
compassion on ws; help ws,” when he wept. It is a fear- 
ful thifg to make the mistake that it is well with a child 
when it is not well; when one has possession within him. 
who can tear him, and cast him into water and fire, and 
rob him of the power of speech, of reason, of life everlast- 
ing. Such mistakes are made. Oh, the dreadful mistakes 
made by parents concerning the moral condition of their 
children! At the burning of the Brooklyn theater, a few 
years ago, some policemen came fleeing into the street by 
some rear passages which ran beneath the stage. A cap- 
tain of police met them. He tried to drive them back, 
And with horror-stricken faces, weeping, sobbing, they told 
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him from what they had fled. The theater full of people 
consuming in a sea of fire, the exits clogged, the aisles 
filled, people trampled and dying, strong men in the galler- 
ies insane with terror, seizing men and women and chil- 
dren whoever was in their way, biting, rending, casting 
them headlong over the balustrade into the flames below. 
“Tt is hell,” said one of them. The horrified officer let 
them go. He had not known what was passing in the 
burning building. How must this world appear to a spirit- 
ual being who looks down upon the threatened doom of 
sinners, best depicted by Christ as a conflagration, and 
upon the dreadful enmity of the powers of evil illustrated 
in the convulsions of the lunatic boy! The foaming at the 
mouth, the rending and tearing, the wallowing on the 
ground, are the physical representations of spiritual calam- 
ities. 

VI. The difficulty in the way of healing is not want of 
power in God, but want of faith in man. 

This is the main truth in the narrative, a truth enforced 
in all the miracles and in so much of the Saviour’s teach- 
ing. “If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us 
and help us.” This is the cry of the deeply-convicted man, 
always; so impossible does it seem, in deep, intelligent 
conviction, that any power can save us. And to the man 
Jesus replies: “If tou canst.” It is not a question whether 
I can work, but whether you can be worked upon; not of 
my power, but of your faith in me, without which almighty 
power can do nothing. Christ came to an unbelieving gen- 
eration. If the suppliant father lacked faith, in this he was 
like the Scribes and the apostles themselves. The age 
lacked faith. It is difficult to believe in a skeptical time, 
when the very atmosphere is of doubt. Yet in such a time 
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faith is not less indispensable. To many this appears an 
age of doubt. If there is not an atmosphere of doubt, we 
breathe air heavily charged with the elements of skep- 
ticism. We need to be aware of hindrances to faith 
from this cause. If the poor father had had a little faith 
at first, his experience had been calculated to rob him 
of it—the impotency of the apostles, the mocking ques- 
tions of the Scribes. When Christ came, he was in no 
such readiness to receive him as when he first reached 
the foot of the mount. But faith he must have. Faith all 
must have who would receive benefits from the Saviour. 
The blessing given is in proportion to the degree of faith. 
It is the usual impression that the father of the lunatic had 
little faith. It seems to be indicated in his cry: “Help 
thou mine unbelief.” He began with little, but there are 
indications in him, on the other hand, of great faith. Great 
faith would correspond to his tears. Tearful anxiety of 
parents is a hopeful sign for children. Faith springs strong 
in the soil which tearful prayer has watered. Another 
indication is the readiness of his reply: “Lord, I believe.” 
Ready faith is strong faith. And is not another: indica- 
tion in the very words: “Help thou mine unbelief?” In 
the humility of this cry is there not at least the promise of 
great faith? Self-confidence shows a lack of faith in God. 
Self-distrust is a mark of faith. The result indicates that 
the faith of the man was great. “When Jesus saw that a 
multitude came running together, he rebuked the un- 
clean spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
command thee come out of him, and enter no more into 
him. And having cried out, and torn him, he came out.” 
“Like an outgoing tenant,” says Thomas Fuller. “doing 
ull the harm he could.” Remarkable is the clause, “And 
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enter no more into him.” It was a thorough cure, a final 
dispossession. If the man had had a weak faith, would 


_ Christ have added that clause? We desire blessings for 


our children; we have faith for them; we see them con- 
verted. But how rare it is to see a work corresponding to 
this thorough healing of the lunatic child. It may be we 
are not toexpectit. Let us not press the Scriptures. Yet 
we see conversions which remind us of this miracle. With 
rare exceptions they are those of children. A vicious ten- 
dency is removed. A besetting sin is rooted out. The 
disposition is changed. Conversion is a profound experi- 
ence. It was what every parent would desire conversion 
to be in his children. Why should not conversion be such 
an experience with all children? Would it not be, if we 
had great desires and great faith for them? It is not press- . 
ing the Scriptures to teach that the words of our Lord en- 
courage every Christian parent to hope for a thorough dis- 
possession of the soul of his child of besetting sins. If he 
has great faith, conversion will be a great work. And 
so if the faith of parents is weak, conversion will be a 
partial work. Besetting sins will remain. They will cor- 
rupt the religious life in the child,in the man. Oh that 
every father might be like this father crying to Christ. 
Every mother like Monica, the mother of Augustine. 
Blessing is ever according to faith. No faith, no blessing; 
little faith, partial blessing; great faith, great blessing. 
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THE CHILD-LIKE BELIEVER. 


MARK ix: 33-50. 


“ And being in the house he asked them, What was that tt ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way?” ete. 


THE man of genius is a seer; one who sees more than 
others, who detects hidden principles or powers in com- 
mon things. A new truth in philosophy, a new force in 
nature, is not created, but found. Invention is but coming 
into, discovery is uncovering, what the superficial eye has 

. missed. The artist has but the colors of the house-painter, 
the musician only the notes a boy can whistle, with which 
to make himself immortal. Jesus of Nazareth, beyond all 
men, must possess this insight; for in his personality 
perfect manhood was blended with the creative Word. 
Knowing its single source, to him the universe is a 
unit. He sees the vital kinship which runs through all 
things from highest to lowest. That sublimest concep- 
tion, the kingdom of heaven on earth, he unfolds by the 
scattered seed, the growing harvest, the marriage feast. 
The character required by that kingdom, he illustrates by 
a little child. 

We follow the Master into the house at Capernaum. 
The disciples seat themselves about him; he calls a child 
who is playing near. At the word, the little fellow runs 
up, the small arms come up to meet his and twine about 
his neck, he lifts the boy and holds him there with strong 
and tender embrace. From this guileless, loving heart, the 
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Master teaches lessons which the church has ever since 
been struggling to learn and practice. 


I. Humility was the first lesson taught from this living 
text. In Matthew’s account we read, “Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” Those were earnest and true- 
hearted men to whom he spoke. They had left all to fol- 
low him —all except themselves. But because of this self- 
love, their very devotion to the Master was an occasion for 
new ambitions. What honors and authority they should 
have in his kingdom, made a large part of their thought and 
conversation. This was not the first time, nor the last, in 
which they discussed the question. The most solemn or 
tender scenes could not drive it away. But the spirit was 
all wrong; unless they got rid of it, they would lose the 
kingdom. So Jesus holds up the child as a picture of 
simple-hearted devotion, free from all self-consciousness 
and self-seeking. They were like the planets, each revolv- 
ing on its own axis while circling the sun; he was like the 
moon, whose every motion is ruled by its central orb. 
Watch him; he cares nothing for their strifes, cannot un- 
derstand their ambitions. If told of their disputes, he 
would have said, wonderingly, “Isn’t it enough to have 
Jesus?” He came at no threat or promise; the Lord 
wanted him, that was enough. To look into his face, to 
cling about his neck, filled his heart so full that no room 
was left for self. 

The lesson is very plain, but very hard. Eighteen hun- 
dred years have passed, and we are still in its @ 6 ¢. 
Who can estimate the disasters which have befallen the 
church through ambition to be great within it? He who 
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claims to be the representative of Peter, has often repre- 
sented Peter’s self-importance, rather than his later humil- 
ity. Apostolic succession has been made a reproduction 
of unpurified apostolic pride. Exercise of power begets 
love of power. Some who shrink from receiving it, shrink 
more from laying it down. This pestilential spirit will 
curse alocal church. An individual is fond of authority. 
If he can rule both church and pastor, all is well. If 
resisted or neglected, he will show his power by making 
disturbances. He retails and exaggerates complaints, be- 
comes the center of the grumblers, and glories in the rep- 
utation of having led in every affair of church discipline 
and the dismissal of every pastor. Probably he is a very 
devout man, and neither preacher nor people are up to his 
standard. He is successful in business, where his bustling 
self-importance is at home in the heartless rivalries of trade. 
But he is a curse to the church and a disgrace to the Chris- 
tian name. One such sinner spoileth much good. Hap- 
pily we find far oftener the true disciple, ready in all pains 
and self-denials, shy only of thanks and praises. These are 
like that sweetest of flowers, which will not grow in hot- 
houses or in rich gardens, but in sandy soil, on rocky 
ledges, hides beneath its brown leaves, where you must 
bend low and search diligently to find it, and then its rare 
tints and exquisite fragrance make it the prize of all the 
spring-time. Childhood’s humility is full of sweet depend- 
ence. It reaches out for our hand, asks its countless ques- 
tions, and believes all we say. This is our model, not the 
youth’s self-confidence, nor the man’s pride of opinion. 
With this trust, Nicodemus might have been a power for 
Christ; the young ruler would have won eternal life. It 
would have saved Thomas his doubts, and Peter his boast- 
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ings and denials, It is one thing needed to bring into the 
kingdom some who have long lingered at the gate. The 
church today is in need of this child-like humility. It is 
blessed itself and gives opportunity for all other graces. 


“The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As his abiding rest, 
And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 


“The dew, that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free; 
Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea.” : 


II. Service goes hand in hand with humility. Conscious- 
ness of power, jealousy, ambition, might seem the best stim- 
ulants to exertion. But no thoroughly noble and helpful 
work was ever done in a spirit of rivalry and self-seeking. 
“If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all 
and servant of all.” The words may be a warning of the 
abasement which waits for the proud, but their plain pur- 
pose here is to show the true way of greatness in the 
kingdom of Christ. Pride serves those who can minister 
to its greatness. Humble love seeks those who most need 
its blessing ;. and yet this lowliness has the secret of suc- 
cess. As the artist took the bits of stained glass which 
other workmen had thrown away, and made from them a 
window whose translucent splendors surpassed all the rest; 
so Christ, from the refuse of humanity, formed a church 
whose divine glory shames in the contrast all other organi- 
zations. How narrow and short-lived are human societies 
and nations, compared with the church of Christ! How 
contemptible beside it are socialistic and utopian schemes. 
Statesmanship builds greatness on wealth and arms and 
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diplomacy; it will sanction gambling, protect slavery, crush 
empires into dependencies, and ruin a nation with opium 
to replenish a treasury. Christianity gathers the diseased 
into its hospitals, and lays down life to carry salvation to 
the sinful. Love, which blesses the lowliest, serves most 
nobly. .The American Missionary Association has done 
more for the South than all Congresses and Presidents 
together. The hope of Turkey and of Africa lies nowhere 
but in the churches and schools of missionaries. ‘“ Who- 
soever receiveth one of such children in my name receiv- 
eth. me, and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me.” The highest honor of a church is not its wealth, 
numbers, or learning, but its saving love for the despised. 
The best proof of the existence of God is not seen in the 
world’s civilization or detected by its science, but found in 
the humble service of those whose spirit and works show 
God present among them. Receiving a child in Christ’s 
name is a test of the heavenly spirit, because all his 
worth is that of his pure humanity. He cannot repay 
us with earthly rewards, He is not rich, nor strong, 
nor wise. He is not named on voting or tax lists, not 
enrolled for the army, hired for labor, or run for office. 
The little one in the Saviour’s arms was not an infant 
prince, about whose head glittered the sheen of future roy- 
alty, nor a slumbering genius whose coming greatness was 
seen by a prescient eye. He was only a little Syrian boy, 
tawny-skinned, dark-eyed, light-hearted and loving, in no 
way different from a hundred others in Capernaum. He 
was the type of pure humanity, without acquired attractions 
of development and worldly grace. For such humanity 
Christ died. Because the divine image is in it, it is 
visited with divine salvation. The spirit of Christ de- 
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mands in us the same high conception of the intrinsic 
worth of the soul. On his estimate of its value, digni- 
. fied by his love, we must receive it and serve it, for with 
any thought of profit it may bring to us, the spirit of 
Christ would pass from the act. Selfish motives vitiate 
the noblest act. 

The blessing upon care for such little ones has its oppo- 
site curse upon leading them into wickedness. ‘“Whoso- 
ever shall cause one of these little ones that believe on 
me to stumble, it were better for him if a great millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea.” We dare not rob the words of their literal force. 
Better be drowned, than be an occasion of sin to the mean- 
est soul. To teach even a child one bad habit, put into its 
mouth one bad word, stir its sleeping passions, expose it to 
unholy influences, draw it from purity by bad example, 
merely breathe around it an evil atmosphere—these are 
crimes. They work harm in a deathless spirit; they mar 
the image of God; they may blast an éternity. To be 
drowned is but bodily death; to lead a soul to sin is to 
drag it toward eternal death. How dare parents be heed- 
less of their influence on their children? How dare they, 
while restrained in word and act among men, let out bad 
tempers and ambitions at home? How dare they be any- 
thing but full of earnest struggles and prayers for deepest 
holiness, lest unawares they put stones of stumbling before 
these little feet? They are responsible for their children’s 
immortal existence; let them not be charged with their 
everlasting ruin. In a world where the meanest has an 
influence, how dare any one be bad, or indifferent, or any- 
thing but a glowing center of holy power? 

The church, also, should care more wisely for its little 
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ones. The trusting, whole-hearted innocence of childhood 
is Christ’s chosen example of the heavenly mind. We 
ought to give our best effort, first, to keep it from the sin 
that is in the world; and secondly, to develop it into con- 
scious spiritual sonship equally with its natural growth. 
With what vain regrets we look back to the unsullied days 
before we knew evil; when we had seen no vile sights, 
spoken no base words; when cruelty and malice and 
jealousy had not defiled our hearts. How easy it was to 
love Christ, and to feel that he loved us. If those years 
cannot come back to us, let us at least try to prolong them 
for our children. Years now given to waste and wicked- 
ness, might be redeemed for Christ. The priceless labor 
of the Sunday school should be supplemented by direct 
effort to connect the child with the spiritual life of the 
church. How this can be done is too long a matter for 
discussion here; but no greater question is before us today. 
The church should learn from its Lord, who drew children 
to himself with a closer and tenderer embrace than he ever 
bestowed upon others. 


III. Charity keeps glad company with humble service. 
For to think little of our claims and much of the claims of 
others, to seek others’ good, without personal reward, will 
make us eager to recognize goodness wherever found. The 
Lord’s strong words about receiving little ones in his 
name, reminded John how they had rebuked the man cast- 
ing out devils; and like the true disciple he was, he re- 
ferred the question to the Master. 

It often becomes a serious practical question with us as 
disciples, how to treat those who differ from us in concep- 
tion of truth and methods of work. The charity of our 
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Lord was so clear of prejudice, so patient toward short- 
comings, so generous in appreciation, that we are moved 
_ never to doubt any one. Then the rebukes and denuncia- 
tions that fall from his lips, make us fearful of allowing 
what he condemned, while a sacred chivalry makes us 
jealous for his honor. Surely this discussion helps us find 
the true union of liberty and loyalty. The man whom the 
disciples rebuked had not joined the circle of the disciples, 
but he was doing Christ’s work, in Christ's name, and 
with a blessed success. Where these tokens are found we 
may disregard external differences. But lightly to speak 
evil of him, must at least forbid our fellowship. Another 
side of this question is well met by a remark of Dr. Kirk. 
When asked what would become of certain people of excel- 
lent behavior who believed in neither the divinity of Christ 
nor the atonement, he replied, “My Master has not sent 
me into this world to judge men, but he has sent me to 
judge creeds; and I am sure that if these are ever saved, it 
will be by something far better than their system teaches.” 
But let us beware of denunciations even where we with- 
hold fellowship. Exclusiveness is close to ambition, and 
like it has been a curse to the church from the beginning. 
Religious despotism is the most unbearable, as religious 
wars are the bitterest. It has always been its own bane, 
by virtue of the fatal folly in which it swells beyond its 
base, and toppling over with its own weight, leaves a sum- 
mit unsightly and dwarfed. Such a process separated the 
Roman Church from the Greek, and again the English 
Hierarchy from the Roman, the Puritans from the English 
Establishment, and from the Puritans the Baptists, and is 
today dividing the latter body within itself. “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” To abound in this 
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spirit will save us from suffering or inflicting tyranny, and 
the best way to prove our truer loyalty to Christ is by cast- 
ing out more devils in his name. 


IV. Self-discipline is the fourth requirement of a dis- . 
ciple. If another’s soul is priceless, no less is our own. 
To it we owe the stern rigors and sharp pains which shall 
purge it of sin. The Master’s thought now passes from 
the child to the man. The unconscious innocence of child- 
hood can never come back to a heart once made familiar 
with sin. Its only hope is to gain a purity which shall hate 
and reject the evil it meets. And this is no child’s play, 
but a warfare with hardships and agonies. Magnify if you 
will the gentleness of the Gospel, and this very scene glows 
with more than earthly tenderness, but do not forget that 
this gentleness is not toward sin, but only to win from it. 
It is love that lays down life for enemies, which makes 
these demands on friends. 

Jesus continually put before those who heard him, the 
price of salvation. It is a pearl, bought by selling all we 
have; the call which requires us to leave — hate in com- 
parison — houses, lands, and dearest friends. It brings a 
sword to divide, a cross for us to bear. To lose a foot will 
make your walk slow and painful, to lose a hand will halve 
your power for gain or usefulness, to lose an eye is dark- 
ness and disfigurement. Precious are they, part of our- 
selves ; bloody and anguishing the cutting off and pluck- 
ing out. But it must be, it should be. Reckon it with 
our worldly arithmetic, and eternal life is cheap at any 
price. A career, however marred and maimed, which ends 
in heaven, is better than a painless and brilliant passage to 
the fire that shall never be quenched. Are things most 
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sweet and necessary occasions of sin? Be rid of them at 
any cost. Spare not thyself, and God shall spare thee. 
_ Cripple thyself for holiness’ sake, and everlasting life shall 
make thee whole. Fling away ecstatic delights to embrace 
purifying pains, for God has infinite stores of blessings, and 
eternity in which to give them. The young man says, “I 
find passions in my nature, I did not ask for them; they 
were given me; why should I not indulge them?” Yes, 
and so is heaven offered you without asking. Choose be- 
tween them; but you cannot have both. Every sacrifice 
brought to this altar must be tried with fire; for no dross 
can come into the city whose very streets are pure gold. 
“ Our God is a consuming fire,” purging the good, destroy- 
ing the evil. The redeemed in heaven are to dwell with 
the devouring fire, with the everlasting burnings. Itisa 
wondrous thing to know that the pains and chastisements 
of this life are fitting us to bear that awful test, that the 
light which flashes from the face of God shall strike our 
souls, and the flames not kindle upon us. Compared with 
this, there are no joys, no sorrows; all other experiences 
get character from their power to affect this consummation. 

The Sermon on the Mount is a majestic picture of the 
child-like spirit developed into the strength of mature saint- 
liness. Those beatitudes, so little the prizes of our strug- 
gle, those lighted recesses of the heart, the sweet charity 
and perfect trust, are the ideal of human character. The 
only embodiment of this ideal is the life of Jesus. The 
believer’s aspiration is ever to be like him. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


A LESSON ON HOME. 
MARK x: I-16, 


“ And he arose from thence and cometh into the coasts of Fudea,” etc. 


We have in this portion of Scripture the divine ideal of 
the family state; a hint of a true home.» 

As on so many other occasions, the Pharisees were try- 
ing, with their cunning and difficult questions, to entrap 
the Saviour. With reference to the marriage bond there 
were, among the Jewish scribes, two rival schools, holding 
widely different views. The one party held that, save for 
a single cause, it was indissoluble; the other was lax, and 
allowed that many and trifling causes might justify separa- 
tion and remarriage. To please the one would be to incur 
the ill-will of the other. Then, too, that same Herod, who 
had put John the Baptist to death for his plainness of 
speech on this same question, was still governor of the 
province. The design may have been to involve the 
Saviour with him. 

But Jesus was not wanting in courage, fidelity o1 
wisdom. His answer was not only fearless, it was tran 
scendent in insight and truth. Not many things that ever 
fell from his lips, are more important in their bearings on 
the well-being of the race. 

The sum of his answer to their questions-was that, both 
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by divine appointment and as rooted in man’s nature, mar- 
_Yiage is the union of oneeman and one woman in the 
_ closest and most indissoluble bonds; the intention of the 
Creator being that, to it, the filial and parental tie should 
give place, and that, in it, the twain should so truly become 
one that nothing but “some violent process of nature or 
crime, something like amputation, should separate them.” 
From the beginning this had been the divine purpose. ~ 
Only for the hardness of men’s hearts, rendering it impos- 
sible to enforce moral perfection by human legislation, did 
the law of Moses permit deviation from it; a sufferance 
never to be interpreted as a divine approval. Rather it 
was a witness against their unenlightened and hardened 
state. Shall we, then, note 

Some reasons for this divine ordinance. 

Doubtless one reason is its relation to the welfare of 
those who assume its obligations. 

Two chief things are included in human welfare: happi- 
ness and moral improvement. Let the love which binds 
two hearts in this relation, be generous and pure, and the 
happiness which flows from it is great. Save that which 
is distinctly religious, there is none greater: 

“Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look 
Where hearts are of each other sure; 


Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure.” 


There is the story of the poor woman who, being asked 
by a magistrate why she and her family, dying of hunger, 
did not take refuge in the almshouse, replied: “We did 
not like.to leave our home with its bits of comfort.” 
There is no home, where love is, so poor as not to have its 
solid bits of comfort. 
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This is not to say that one cannot be happy, and useful 
too, up to the fullest measure,ein the single state. Provi- 
dence, constitution, the path of duty, always lead in safe 
and joyful ways, whatever these may be; provided only the 
heart be right, and what is done is done for Christ’s or 
duty’s sake. I have been speaking only of what was 
meant to be the rule. 

Then, hardly anywhere else than in the family state, is 
there a better means of moral improvement. It has been 
said, “ Home is a school, a discipline, whereby husband 
and wife are to grow unto each other, getting rid of their 
angularities, harmonizing their peculiarities, and more and 
more becoming one in thought, sympathy, and life. The 
true blessedness of wedded souls is not insured by a 
simple exchange of plighted faith. It comes through and 
after many a self-denial, many a crucifixion of the will, 
many a scourging of resentment, anger, pride, vanity, and 
passions of the heart. It is true here, as in other relations, 
that ‘he who saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life shall save it’ But moral discipline is not limited 
to the relation of husband and wife; it comes also of that 
between parent. and child. Lord Erskine once said that 
he never robed himself to plead at the bar, but he thought 
he felt his children pulling at his gown. He had a good 
name to save or lose for them as well as for himself. The 
best men have found their strongest earthly stimulus in 
their families. Multitudes have been saved from vice and 
crime by the regard they felt for those who are loved at 
home. Thus, not a few owe to the incentives and 
restraints of the family state both success in their calling 
and what is noblest in their character. How real is the 
mutual influence of the wedded pair often appears in old 
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age. Not infrequently the two come not only to live in 
and for each other, but to think and act and talk and look 
_ alike. Mentally, and often spiritually, the twain are 
one. 

Another reason for this divine ordinance is in its rela- 
tion to the welfare of the state. 

Social order, the peace of neighborhoods, security, 
serenity, and freedom, are impossible when it is held in 
light esteem. It is told us that the polygamy of Eastern 
peoples has made the richest nations of the earth like 
a howling wilderness. And so — removed but a step 
further from surrounding and intermingled influences — 
would that which is the shame of our own borders. And 
yet, just now we are reminded, by a voice always worth 
heeding, that, by our lax marriage legislation, and tolerance 
of attendant evils, we are doing more to corrupt the 
nation’s heart than Mormonism, tenfold; since vice, avowed 
and blatant and organized, to a large extent nullifies itself, 
so far as self-diffusion is concerned; while vice, lurking and 
still, trickles into all the crevices of society. 

That the constitutional propensities of our natures may 
be “regulated, chastened and balanced ;” the people saved 
from physical, mental, and moral decay, and society from 
the distrust and disturbances sure to come of unregulated 
passion, there must be some settled and permanent ordi- 
nance. The marriage bond is that ordinance. There is, 
there can be, no other. 

Then, too, there are successive generations of youth to 
be somehow cared for, instructed, and trained. The chil- 
dren of today will be the nation by and by. And what 
they are to be by and by, is being determined now. “ Peo- 
ple never cease to be affected by the memories of their 
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childhood. The song murmurs behind us along ‘all the 
path of life. We are never far from the subtle tendrils 
that hold us, or are ready to lay hold of us, and bring us 
back to the fair visions of early years.” But who are best 
fitted and most willing to undertake this responsibility ? 
Ordinarily who, but they whose own natures are being reg- 
ulated, and tender sympathies called forth, in an orderly 
home? Only lately there has come to our knowledge just 
such a home, whose doors have been opened and arms out- 
stretched in a way that is quite wonderful. The children 
born in it have grown to man’s estate, and gone out from 
it. And yet a chance visitor to its unpretending story- 
and-a-half house, found not less than sixteen boys and girls, 
from two to fifteen years of age, still left. To all these, 
the good man and his like-minded wife had given their 
own name. For them all they were caring as if they had 
been their own. In one room were eleven busy with their 
books. In another there were five, chubby and rosy- 
cheeked, sitting around the fire, neatly clothed, telling 
their stories with joke and laughter, a very picture of child- 
like simplicity and content. The foster mother, in her 
large apron, and “only doing the Lord’s work,” as she 
said, was by no means the least happy of all. Asylums 
and orphanages have their place and use. And they, too, 
who build them are doing the Lord’s work. But they are 
not homes. 

One who has made a great study of social questions has 
well expressed our thought: “It was because the family is 
the fountain-head of society, and must determine its char- 
acter, that our Saviour insisted so strongly upon its sacred- 
ness. In nothing were his teachings more in opposition to 
the spirit of his time, or to the general spirit of the world, 
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and nothing in those teachings caused greater surprise to 
his disciples. But he knew his ground; he abated no jot 
from the strictness of his requirements; and the history of 
the world since shows the wisdom of his precepts. With- 
out this the materials of a free government never have been 
furnished, and never can be. This it is, just this, that our 
people need not only to see, but to have impressed upon 
them, for it is upon the purity, the sacredness, and the 
well-ordering of families that the permanence of our insti- 
tutions must depend. Have what public schools you will, 
enlighten the people as you may, and, without the family as 
formative— formative of habits of obedience and of a 
temper of mutual forbearance—and as offering in its 
spirit the only model of a right government, the per- 
manence of free institutions in any such form as will make 
them a blessing is impossible.” 

There is yet one other great reason for this ordinance in 
its relation to man’s spiritual welfare. 

This, his spiritual well-being, is man’s highest and most 
abiding interest. He was made to live and walk with 
God; to worship and trust, to love and obey him. God 
has a right to such service, and has not the right to forego 
the claim. It is not only man’s duty to render it —it is his 
privilege, his joy; withholding it, he cannot be truly and 
lastingly blest. All God’s ordinances have, for their ulti- 
mate end, the bringing of wanderers back to this service, 
and their full and final perfection in it. Accordingly as 
the family is an ordinance of God, its underlying idea is 
religious, “It is indeed a training-school for the commu- 
nity and state, but only as preparatory to fitness for a place 
in that great family above, of which it is here a type.” It 
is not always thus improved. What divine ordinance is 
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there that is not abused? And yet how well suited is it to 
the desired end! Often, too, it zs a school for Christ and 
heaven. Mutual love is not only deepened, sweetened, 
purified by common love to God; it is an incentive to 
mutual helpfulness in faith and prayer. 

Always, too, there is some drift, or defect, the family 
state is suited to stem or supply. Just now one great drift 
is to the subordination of all things to the intellect; and 
one defect, in some churches even, is the want of spiritual 
ardor. What is it which makes some intellectually great 
men unbelievers? Clearer light? Soberer convictions? 
So far as appears, no! But absorption in ambitions and 
pursuits which allow to the affections too little exercise. 
They have never learned to heed and understand the 
divine voice which speaks in the cravings of the heart. 
To train the head and starve the heart is to form a charac- 
ter pitiably defective. Education, in which the spiritual 
affections are left to wither from want of food and exercise, 
tends to earthliness, unbelief, despair. There may be 
refinement and beauty as the result. And so there often 
is in the face of death. 

Now, the family state is the great school of the affec- 
tions. It helps to keep the intellect in due subordination. 
Thus it is a very great help to faith and worship and 
spiritual work. 

Then, too, the family relation makes it possible for chil- 
dren to be effectually taught lessons of piety never to be 
lost. Speaking of his childhood days, oné has put this 
upon record: “ Many a night, as I remember lying quietly 
in the little upper chamber before sleep came on, there 
would be a gentle footstep on the stair. The door would 
noiselessly open, and in a moment the well-known form, 
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softly gliding through the darkness, would appear at the 
bedside. First, there would be a few pleasant inquiries of 
affection, which gradually deepened into words of counsel. 
Then, kneeling, her head close to mine, her most earnest 
hopes and desires would flow forth in prayer. How 
largely a mother can wish for her boy! Her tears bespoke 
the earnestness of her desire. I seem to feel them yet, 
where sometimes they fell on my face. Rising, with’ a 
good-night kiss she was gone. The prayers often passed 
out of thought in slumber, and came not to mind again for 
years. They were not lost. They were safely ‘kept in 
some secret place of memory, for they reappear with a 
beauty brighter than ever. I willingly believe they were 
an invisible bond with heaven, that secretly preserved 
while I moved carelessly amid numberless temptations, and 
walked the brink of crime.” God clearly meant that in 
effect every home should be, to the child within it, like 
this. Few, then, would be the prodigals gone astray; the 
sons and daughters living for only worldly ends, creatures 
of fashion and unsatisfving delights; youth grown to man- 
hood and womanhood without the love of God in the heart, 
and the law of God in the life. Each home would be a 
miniature church-in the house; truly a training place, not 
chiefly for striving or getting here, but for that earthly 
living which insures the heavenly reward. It remains to 
note 
Some practical inferences. 


1. It is neither patriotic nor Christian to foster customs 
and sentiments which discourage marriage. Expensive 
personal habits; the notion that respectability denends 
upon house and furnishings; the idea that God made 
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woman to be man’s “holiday partner,” and not as an help- 
meet; the multiplication of costly and exciting entertain- 
ments which consume the means of living and weaken 
relish for the simpler and quieter pleasures of home —all 
tend in this direction. And the tendency is not good. 


2. The young should be taught to regard and enter this 
union not with levity, but as the most serious step in their 
earthly lives. There is great truth in the saying that, as 
there is no greater happiness on earth than a happy mar- 
riage, so also there is no greater torment, no heavier bur- 
den than an unhappy one. In entering or considering 
such a relation it is not well to dismiss sober reason, or to 
spurn the wisdom which is from above. 


3. Polygamy should have no sufferance in an enlight- 
ened land. With every high end for which the family 
state was ordained, it is at war. The first business of a 
civilized and Christian people, among whom it exists, is to 
stamp it out. 


4. Tendencies to legal relaxation of the marriage bond 
should be seasonably and steadfastly resisted. They bode 
much ill, and no good. Aside from that one cause recog- 
nized by the Gospel rule, few causes can justify legal 
release from it. To make it easy to escape its obligations, 
is to encourage. recklessness in assuming them. To live 
together may often be difficult; it is rarely impossible. 
The moral self-restraint needful to harmonize differences is 
a divinely appointed discipline, a great help to personal 
and mutual growth in whatever is beautiful and good. 
Separated parties are seldom happier or better for separa- 
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tion; commonly they are more miserable and worse than 
they might have been with patient endeavor to repair inis- 
takes. Make legal separation with liberty of remarriage 
easy, and there will be all the more mistakes to repair. A 
powerful incentive to patience has been removed. In ill- 
assorted marriages, woman is commonly the great sufferer ; 
but it should be also remembered that hers will be the 
great loss when once it shall be understood that the mar- 
riage vow is something other than a pledge to a union of 
the whole being in life-long bonds. 


5. Our best safeguard against laxity in social and fam- 
ily life is in the moral and religious teachings of the Bible. 
The ideal home has been most nearly approached where 
these have most purely prevailed. We need not demon- 
strate this. It is conceded. Under other religions —and 
some religion the world always has had and will have — 
every advance in wealth, culture, refinement, civilization, 
has been marked by a decline in social morality. History 
records no exceptions. The earlier stages of national life 
have shown a far higher moral tone than the later. The 
reverse has been true where the religion of the Bible 
has had most influence. In answer to the question, 
“What is to be done with and for the lower classes of 
society in a country like ours?” President Woolsey has 
said: “ They stand aloof from the ennobling influences of 
religion; politics do not wash them clean; their little 
learning is a dangerous thing; their facilities for sensual 
gratification are less limited, perhaps, than those of the 
working class in any other land; there is zo help for them, 
unless it lies in the voluntary movements of Christian 
enterprise, teaching the knowledge of Christ, and with 
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it elevating the idea of family life.” Is there any better, 
any other hope? 


6. By purpose and effort each of our homes should be 
brought as near as possible to the divine pattern and inten- 
tion. It is a great heresy that love is in such a sense a 
matter of the heart that it cannot be an act of the will. It 
is both. Where there is no love there is great fault. And 
rarely is this all on one side. The poet’s rule is a good 
one, and it may be applied to either side, indeed all around: 


“Be to her virtues very kind; | 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 


Among all the good things intended for us by our 
Heavenly Father, there is not one for which we have more 
reason to be grateful than for a truly Christian home. 
What hinders that ours should all be such? Fill them 
with love that 
“Alters not when it alteration finds, 
Nor bends with the remover to remove,” 
with love that 
“Finds its own eternal level 


In the charity of Christ,” 


and from none of us will heaven long be far off. 
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THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 
MARK x: 17-31. 

“ And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one running and kneeled 
to him and asked him: Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?” 

THE person here introduced is described by Matthew as 
“a young man,” and by Luke as “aruler.” All the Evan- 
gelists agree in representing him as “very rich.” It is 
remarkable that such a person should be spoken of anony- 
mously. Neither his name nor his residence is given. He 
is indefinitely described as “one” who came to Jesus, or 
as “a certain ruler.’ This seeming indifference of God’s 
word to matters commonly held important, is significant. 
God thinks not as man thinks. We are anxious to have 
our names and social position known —are curious about 
such particulars —raise monuments of stone with elaborate 
inscriptions to perpetuate the memory of them; but rev- 
elation teaches that the conduct is alone important. The 
reserve of the inspired record has greatly increased the 
power of the narrative. No incident of the Gospels has 
been more dwelt upon. “Who was the young man?” 
“What was his history afterwards?” “Did he ever repent 
and become a follower of Christ?” Such questions often 
occur. The journal of Hawthorne indicates that it made a 
powerful impression on his mind. He repeatedly refers to 
it. He thought of making it the basis of a romance. Let 
us notice some of the most striking things in this remark- 


able story. 
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I. The Lord’s strange manifestation of love. 

“Jesus beholding loved him.” He leved him, and yet 
required of him what saddened and grieved him. Accord- 
ing to Luke, the command was: “Sell all that thou hast 
and distribute to the poor.” The sacrifice was to be com- 
plete. That which had been his pride and confidence, the 
whole of his “great possessions,” through which he had 








‘ enjoyed his social consideration, his exemption from dread 
of poverty, his abundant comforts, his security and inde- 
pendence of mind, his power of display, his ability to com- 
mand or help—it was all to go. It was a hard require- 
ment to make of one who loved his riches. Men have 
often become insane or heart-broken when stripped of 
wealth. How could the Lord be said to love one of whom 
he demanded such a grievous sacrifice? Is it compat- 
ible with love thus to wrench and break the heart —to 
bring down to the dust of want and dependence one so 
elevated on the heights of worldly fortune? We touch 
one of life’s deepest mysteries by these questions. God is 
love, and yet the earth is full of sadness. Does he love 
me when he appoints me affliction, when he blasts my 
hopes and fills my soul with mourning? Can I soothe my 
anguish under loss and bereavement with the assurance 
that God has not forsaken me, nor turned his wrath against 
me; that I still have one unfailing treasure — the treasure 
of his love? In other words, is the unkindness which 
seems to be manifested by God toward me, when I expe 
rience trials and troubles, which he has sent, or at least 
not prevented, is it only seeming and not real? Can love 
also chasten? The Scriptures expressly declare it, and 
Christ’s requirement of the young ruler to part with his 
wealth affords actual example of it. It was also Christ’s 
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love, apparently, that prompted the unwelcome requirement. 
As his eyes lovingly beheld the man his lips uttered the 
grievous command: “Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast and give to the poor.” Spiritual welfare is more than’ 
material wealth. And the mode in which any particular 
soul shall be best molded and led on to eternal life is 
known only to its Maker. If one thing be lacking to con- 
summate that result, though it be like the plucking out of 
the right eye, love will wish it done, notwithstanding the 
‘pain inflicted. We sometimes cause our children grief and 
disappointment to save them from ill, yea, and when love is 
wisest and strongest we do so. Shall we complain if God 
does the same? Shall we not much rather be in subjec- 
tion to the Father of spirits and live? 

In the case of the young ruler, the trial certainly accom- 
plished one good thing. It disclosed to him very vividly 
his love of riches and the danger to which it exposed him. 
Did’ the divine love here desert him? It is commonly 
thought so, but with what sufficient reason? His sadness, 
the evident conflict between his love of riches and his 
desire for eternal life, certainly gave some ground for hope, 
and this is strengthened by the love Jesus exhibited for 
him. “We may believe,” says a wise commentator, “that 
the Lord who loved the seeker after eternal life, in spite of 
his inward weakness, did not leave him to himself.” It 
has been conjectured, with considerable reason, that this 
young ruler was Lazarus, the brother of Mary and Martha. 
Lazarus belonged to the ruling class; his sister’s box of 
precious spikenard gives proof of family wealth, and he is 
declared to have been an object of Jesus’ special love. 
“He whom thou lovest is sick,” was the significant mes- 
- sage his sisters sent to Christ. If the supposition be cor- 
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rect, we know how the Saviour’s love continued to follow 
him, and by what means, perhaps, it prevailed. The in- 
fliction of sickness and of death, the lifting of the veil, and 
the exhibition thus made of the vanity of earthly riches, 
such discipline may have enabled that love at length to 
triumph, and proved that “the things that are impossible 
with men are possible with God.” 


“When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded: 


“« Where wert thou, brother, those four days?’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which, telling what it is to die, 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


“<«Behold a man raised up by Christ!’ 
The rest remaineth unrevealed. 
He told it not, or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


Il. The spiritual hindrance of riches. 

“How hardly,” says Christ, “shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.” The disciples were 
astonished. They knew that some of the most eminent 
servants of God in the Scriptures— Abraham, Job, David, 
Hezekiah —were distinguished for their riches; that the 
desire for wealth is almost universal ; they felt it throbbing 
in themselves and they saw how others felt it. The words 
of Jesus, therefore, seemed like the annihilation of all 
human hope. Their questioning surprise elicited one 
qualification. “Hard it is for them that ¢vust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom.” If one trusts in them more 
than in God; if, when duty clashes with worldly interest, 
or, when obedience to Christ demands their sacrifice, one 
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clings to them as the better part; when they foster pride 
and self-indulgence, when they lead one to slight religion 
and be deaf to humane obligations, when they chill piety 
and petrify the better feelings, when they have such a 
malign influence upon the soul of the possessor as to pre- 
vent the germs of heaven from taking root in it, and they 
quicken, instead, the germs that grow to perdition: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for [such] a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” In 
teaching this there was no condemnation of riches or the 
pursuit of them. The warning was against their abuse, of 
which there is ever great danger. The young ruler was 
an example of it. He had deep spiritual aspirations and 
convictions. They had prompted him eagerly to run to 
Christ for counsel. Yet, when the Saviour, discerning his 
infirmity, bade him, in love, do what was best, to put 
giving in place of getting, his fondness for his riches made 
him stop short in his onward path and deliberately quench 
his rising religious ardor. Instead of possessing and doing 
with them as the highest wisdom dictated, they possessed 
him and held him in base captivity. It was his subjection 
to wealth that led Christ to demand his entire relinquish- 
ment of it. Desperate diseases require severest remedies. 
_* A strange manifestation of love it may seem to have been, 
but in view of the spiritual hindrance contained in his 
riches, as he then held them, and in view of the potential 
blessing to be found in bestowing them as Christ directed, 
the demand was truly in accord with love. Suppose that 
the young man had obeyed; that in place of keeping and 
augmenting his wealth for selfish ends, he had now at 
Christ's command begun to distribute it, to feed the hun- 
gry, to relieve the destitute, to abate as far as he could the 
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wretchedness and suffering which substantial beneficence 
can remedy? Had he done that, his wealth would have 
been a help instead of a hindrance to his piety. Likea 
fountain, it would have sent forth its refreshing streams to 
water the dreary desert of sin and misery along the track 
of each beneficent deed, and a ney, better life would 
have sprung up, and the fountain itself, no longer foul with 
the pollution of stagnant waters, would have become 
sweeter and purer from the constant outflow of its treas- 
ure. 


III. Zhe essential element of Christian character. ; 

The young ruler, we judge, possessed some admirable 
qualities of character. The perils and temptations inci- 
dent to young manhood and the possession of great wealth, 
had left upon him no visible stain. He had kept the moral 
commandments from his youth. Pride had not spoiled his 
heart. He was not ashamed to be seen running eagerly 
to Christ and kneeling reverently before him even in the 
highway then thronged with travelers to the passover. 
He was a brave, -honorable, irreproachable young man. 
Amiability was expressed in his face. Jesus beholding, 
read all his soul, and found there qualities that won his 
love. But notwithstanding all this, the young ruler was 
not, satisfied with himself; neither did he satisfy Christ. 
There was something lacking, if he would attain eternal 
life. How shall he win it? He has no conception of it as 
God's free gift. “Good Master, what must I do,” he anx- 
lously asks, “that I may inherit [legally obtain] eterna 
life?” 

The young man applied to Christ the word “good” 
without apprehending how truly it described him both as 
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human and divine. By declaring that the word was abso- 
lutely applicable to God only, Christ did not disown his 
own right to it, but sought to open the questioner’s eyes to 
his divinity and the obligation of men to submit to his 
direction. 

In referring him to the familiar moral precepts of the 
law, Christ was not misleading him, but simply emphasiz- 
ing the value of life’s common, acknowledged duties. The 
young ruler had thought to win eternal life by some shin- 
ing act of goodness; Christ teaches him that goodness 
cannot be better displayed than in that old familiar way — 
the way of ordinary morality—in which he had been 
trained from childhood. That way, rightly pursued, is the 
way of eternal life, open to all. Few have the opportunity, 
or the ability, to perform splendid achievements; these 
common deeds of the common day are possible to every 
one. Human experience justifies this exaltation of life’s 
common moralities. The people on whose brows the 
- saintly halo shines brightest, who win the world’s deepest 
reverence, and are esteemed most meet for the heavenly 
kingdom, are people like Livingstone, whose motto was, 
“patient continuance in well-doing,” whose word given to 
his African servants was as faithfully kept, though to his 
seeming hurt, as if it had been pledged to his queen; and 
who could honestly warn his children that if ever guilty 
of unworthy conduct they would not be able to say in 
excuse that they inherited their baseness from him. 

_ We cannot say that the ruler spoke. falsely when he 
said of these moral commandments, “All these have I 
obs vedfrom my youth.” There is good reason to believe 
that he spoke the honest truth. The fact that Jesus, 
moved by his avowal, bestowed upon him a look of love, 
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makes it certain that he was no hollow pretender. His 
obedience may have been imperfect, as human conduct at 
its best ever is; but he had sincerely endeavored well. 
Why then did Jesus say to him, “One thing thou lack- 
est?” He lacked the essential element of submission to 
the divine will. This became apparent when Christ, fixing 
his eye on the one infirmity that hindered his progress in 
the divine life, said to him, “Go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ure in heaven.” Since the young ruler saw in Jesus a 
teacher come from God, whose instructions possessed a 
divine authority, this command, understood as a specific 
direction for his peculiar case, should have been joyfully 
complied with. Instead of that, it filled him with anguish 
and rebellion. He loved his riches too well to part with 
them thus. He could not, would not, give them up, even 
to win “treasure in heaven.” “He was sad at that saying 
and went away grieved.” Such conduct suggests a prob- 
able defect in the obedience which he claimed to have 
given to the commandments. It was more the measured 
obedience of a hireling looking for a reward, than the un- 
calculating service of a child delighting to execute his 
father’s will. 


IV. The reward of Christian submission. 

Christ said, “Thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 
Thus he described the eternal life which the young ruler 
sought. The one is identical with the other. But what | 
sort of treasure is in store for the man who, in obedience 
to Christ, and with this spirit of submission to God’s will, 
gives thus to the poor? The abiding memory of good 
deeds, the character molded by benevolence and self-sacri- 
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fice into the likeness of Christ’s image, the beatific vision 
of God, with whose perfect mercy and love we shall be in 
_ blissful fellowship. This accords with Christ’s words else- 
where. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood,” 
he says, “ hath eternal life.” “For this is the will of my 
Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son and believeth 
on him should have eternal life.” This beholding of the 
Son in faith is that described by the apostle: “ We all be- 
holding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory.” Toveat 
his flesh and drink his blood is not merely to take of the 
sacrament, but what the sacrament symbolizes; so to 
receive his incarnate life into the soul that one may say, 
“Christ liveth in me.” With such a one, the eternal life 
is not merely a thing of the future, but something already 
begun. He “hath” it. He “hath passed out-of death 
into life.’ The morning light of that glorious day is break- 
ing now into his soul and shineth more and more to the 
perfect day. Christ’s words to Peter confirm this view 
and give a hint of the way it comes to pass. The apostle, 
impressed by what Jesus had said of the spiritual hin- 
drance experienced by the rich, said, “We have left all 
and have followed thee.” By this he intimated that they 
had done what the young ruler had refused to do, and 
inquired, whether they should, therefore, have the treasure 
in heaven which the ruler had rejected. The answer of 
Christ was, “Verily, verily I say unto you, there is no man 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or 
father, or children, or lands, for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundred-fold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, etc., with persecutions, and in the 
~ world to come eternal life.’ It is impossible to take this 
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promise ,literally. We cannot receive a hundred-fold now 
of brethren, mothers, etc. What is the meaning of the 
promise, then? Something like this: A spiritual insight, 
or a new sense of appreciation comes from self-sacrifice for 
the sake of God’s kingdom, which multiplies and intensi- 
fies the common joys of life. Relationships multiply on 
the ground of spiritual sympathies. Sky and sea and 
earth, viewed as the works of our Heavenly Father, are 
clothed with new beauty to the cleansed eyes. This is no 
fancy; it is the sober truth of religious experience. Newly 
converted men avow such an expansion of the powers of 
the soul with increase of joy. They become as a little 
child, 
~ “When meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 


Appareled in celestial light — 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


It was the glory of the celestial flower, the glory of the 
heavenly city shining above the horizon and filling with 
joy the people of God before their pilgrimage was ended. 

This story of the young ruler illustrates our own danger 
or safety. May we try so to read it, with faithful self- 
application. “Whoso is wise and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving-kindness of 
the Lord.” 
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SUFFERING AND SERVICE. 


MARK xX: 32-45. 


“ ., . For even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister; and to give his life a ransom for many.” 


Tus is the clearest statement Christ ever made respect- 
ing his object in coming into this world, and his method 
of accomplishing it. Two truths are here implied: the 
vicariousness of Christ’s work, and also the example it 
afforded others for imitation. The context makes the 
latter the prominent thought. 

It was just before our Lord’s crucifixion. With his dis- 
ciples he was on his way to Jerusalem to attend the pass- 
over. At that feast his disciples expected Jesus would 
make a marvelous display of power; would break the yoke 
of Roman tyranny, and place himself at the head of a 
splendid empire in which they should hold places of influ- 
ence and luxury. How strangely then must have fallen 
Christ’s words, as he “took again the twelve, and began to 
te]l them the things that were to happen unto him, saying, 
Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of man shall 
be delivered unto the chief priests and the scribes; and 
they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles: and they shall mock him, and shall spit 
upon him, and shall scourge him, and shall kill him; and 
after three days he shall rise again.” Never before had 
Jesus so fully unfolded his future, or shown that the way 
to his kingdom was through suffering. There seems, how- 
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ever, to. have been cast upon his listeners but a momentary 
shadow. So confident were they of worldly grandeur, and 
so eager for regal honors that, nothing daunted, the two 
wealthy disciples, the sons of Zebedee, soon approach Christ 
with the request, “Grant unto us that we may sit, one 
on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy glory.” 
Jesus makes a further attempt to enlighten those minds so 
difficult of understanding, and who, in their rashness, dare 
to affirm that they are able to share with Christ his cup 
and baptism. What ignorance. do those words denote. 
Later, when they had gained a truer knowledge and a 
diviner ambition filled them, they did indeed drink the cup 
and share Christ's baptism, and rise in his kingdom to 
fositions of spiritual supremacy; since for these, and those 
like these, such places are prepared. No wonder that the 
other disciples, as ambitious, though less bold than James 
and John, should by this request be much displeased. Why 
should ¢key usurp places others equally coveted? Their 
minds, thus disturbed and jealous, afford Christ still 
another opportunity to explain how in his kingdom great- 
ness is achieved. Not as with the Gentiles, where rulers 
lord it with an iron will, and great ones measure greatness 
by authority. In his kingdom greatness comes from ser- 
vice; the highest are the lowest ; honor comes from humil- 
ity, and to lift others is the only way to exalt one’s self. 
“Whosoever will be great among you shall be your minis- 
ter; and whosoever of you will be the chiefest shall be 
servant of all.” And then to show that this law pertains 
not only to the subjects but to the king himself, Christ 
adds: “For even the Son of man’ came not to be minis-. 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 
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Thus does Christ propound the constitution of his 
kingdom; the universal law, applying to ruler and 
subject alike. The law is this: that service, service at 
the cost of self-sacrifice, is to be rendered by all who 
would be followers of Christ. From this several lessons 
are apparent: 


I. This principle shows how unlike Christ's kingdom 1s 
to all others. 

It is not enough to say that Christ’s kingdom is spirit- 
ual instead of material. Satan’s kingdom is spiritual ; its 
sway is over minds and hearts. Christ’s kingdom is the 
embodiment of a new force. Before Christ, heathen litera- 
ture and civilization were destitute of the idea that the 
higher were debtors to the lower; that they who are 
_ strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please themselves, Christianity adopts and enforces this 
truth. Where it finds power, it says, use it for the good 
of others. It makes wealth, talents, opportunities for influ- 
ence, belong not so much to their possessors as to any and 
all others who can be benefited by them. Its paradoxical 
principle is, what is mine, is not mine: I hold it, but it 
belongs to others. 

In what the world calls weakness, this kingdom finds its 
strength. Its power is in its absence of power; its great 
ones are servants, and its chief ones are servants of all. No 
other kingdom is like this. Napoleon on St. Helena said : 
“There is between Christianity and whatever other relig- 
ions, the distance of infinity.” “I search in vain in his- 
tory to find the similar to Jesus Christ, or anything which 
can approach the Gospel.” Truthfully did Christ say, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” ) 
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Il. This principle indicates the essence of Christian char- 
acter. ; 

Sin is an undue regard for self; an elevating of one’s 
own interests until they overshadow others. In Christ’s 
kingdom, this is reversed. Here personal good is volun- 
tarily subordinated to the general good. Self is no longer 
an altar to which others bring offerings, but is itself a sac- 
rifice laid on the altar. This principle makes Christ’s 
kingdom not only hard to enter, but, to the self-seeking, dif- 
ficult to understand. It explains why the disciples who 
had journeyed three years with Jesus and listened to his 
teachings, did not understand him or the kingdom he came 
to establish. Their eyes were dazzled by thrones. Later 
the veil was lifted, and they saw with clear vision the 
nature of Christ’s kingdom and what is essential to mem- 
bership in it. Contrast John in his ambitious longings 
with the same writing from his Ephesian home: “Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.” No wonder that, to eyes thus illumined, the 
skies were opened and the New Jerusalem burst upon 
his view. It is ever thus. The world must recede before 


heaven approaches. When the earth is veiled, the stars . 


appear. 

Self-seeking disciples are not of the past alone. Every 
church has them. - There is no lack of those willing to fill 
conspicuous places, It is easier to appoint delegates to a 
National Council or to a Sabbath School Convention, if 


the church pays the expenses, than to raise a committee | 


to visit the parish poor, or to invite and welcome strangers 
into the prayer meeting. There are more ready to build 
tabernacles for Christ on the mount of transfiguration, 
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than, like him, to gird themselves for washing the disciples’ 
feet. This spirit of service is, however, an essential ele- 
‘ment in Christ’s kingdom. Its presence must, to some 
extent, exist in the heart of every member. Self must no 
longer rule. A new Master is enthroned, and the subject 
asks for a servant’s place. In the regenerated heart the 
new and the old struggle for the mastery, but the fact of 
this as the controlling principle marks one’s entrance into 
Christ’s kingdom. Nothing else does. It is not the be- 
ginning of any quickened emotions, or ecstatic hopes, or 
tenacious adherence to forms or creeds that denotes one an 
heir of heaven. There must be a willingness to serve. 
The question Saul asked each must ask, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?” There is no test of Christian char 
acter more decisive, or more easily applied, than this. In 
every community Christ has work to be done: Every- 
where service is needed. Are you ready to render it? It 
may be obscure service, or menial work; it may require 
self-denial; it may not be the work you would choose. 
Servants do not choose their place; neither should you. 
One is your Master, even Christ. At a farewell meeting 
for missionaries recently held in Boston, several, about to 
leave for foreign fields of labor, said the feeling which 
resulted in their choosing their work as they did, was “A 
desire to put their fives where they would accomplish the 
most for Christ.” That is the underlying thought in every 
really Christian heart—a desire so to live and labor that 
out of our life shall come the greatest gain for Christ. 
There can be no higher ambition than this. Where this 
purpose fires the breast, life on earth is touched with radi- 
ance from the skies. Then is the same mind in us which 
was in Christ. 
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Ill. This principle shows that in Christ's kingdom the 
sphere of obligation ts wide. 

All are not called to serve in the same way, but all in 
some way. This is the basis of Christian accountability. 
There is no possession too great, no faculty too high, no 
attainment too small or humble, not to become an instru- 
ment in advancing the cause of Christ, and which does not 
place its possessor under responsibility for using it faith- 
fully for him. In that acquirement, be it great or small, 
rests an obligation, and is the servant’s test of fidelity. As 
Samuel Adams served the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion by his uncompromising poverty as really as John 
Hancock by his munificent wealth, so a true servant of 
Christ will feel bound to use a humble or a conspicuous 
instrumentality with equal faithfulness. All great works 
are accomplished by using means at present command, 
God called Moses to redeem Israel, and when the Midian 
herdsman with his shepherd’s crook shrank from the task, 
God said, “What is that in thine hand?” And Moses 
said, “A rod.” It was a mere crab-stick, cut from the 
thicket, with which he guided his sheep. God said, “ With 
this rod thou shalt save thy people;” and so it proved. 
Had Moses refused to save with his rod, or Shamgar with 
his ox-goad, or David with his sling and harp, or the 
widow with her two mites, or Dorca$ with her. needle, 
some of the most distinguished service ever rendered to 
God would have been unaccomplished. You are a man 
of wealth, or a poor man, it matters not which; responsi- 
bility for service meets you where you are, and as you are. 
Perhaps you can employ for Christ influence, talents, lei- 
sure; or possibly all you can devote to him is less than the 
box of ointment the penitent giver broke upon his feet. It 
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matters not. The responsibility is to serve well with what 
you have. Fidelity in the right use of small bestowments 
is as acceptable to Christ as the same use of larger. “He 
that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much ; and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
much.” 


IV. This principle places eminence in Christ's kingdom 
within the reach of ald. 

The law of Christ is greatness for service and greatness 
éy service. In Christ’s kingdom since all are in some way 
called to serve, it follows that all may, by service, gain dis- 
tinction. He who himself took a servant’s place, makes 
serving, however humbly, a passport to a crown. Cheer, 
then, may come to multitudes who look upon their lot as 
cast in lowly spheres, and whose days are full of evil. The 
one question to be asked respecting service is, Is it really 
helpful ; does it benefit mankind; does it relieve the suf- 
fering, or add to the comfort, or in any way improve the 
condition of others? If so, then it is in the line of Christ’s 
reward, and it matters not how much or how little of worldly 
honor gathers round it. The miner, the sailor on the 
deep, the light-house keeper in his lonely vigils, the woman 
at the washing-bench, and she whose needle plies inces- 
santly for wages sinfully small, may each know that their 
service, rightly rendered, shall win distinction when Christ 
shall sit as judge. It is not what we do, but how we do 
it, that gives to service its value. The stepping-stone 
to heaven is not the thing that is done, but the spirit in 
which it is done. There is often more godliness in serving 
than in shouting, and they who are willing to shout much 
and serve but little, would find their saintliness increased 
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if they would reverse the order. Let it be understood, 
moreover, that service is not necessarily active. A true 
servant abides at his post waiting orders. There is often a 
patient endurance of God’s will, a halting in life’s journey, 
a season of seeming uselessness, which greatly tries the 


Christian’s faith, and causes him to feel that despite him- - 


self he is an idler in the Lord’s vineyard. Notso. There 
is a useful bearing as well as doing the Master’s will. To 
be still at Christ’s behest requires a truer heroism than to 
summon every power to action. 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


That period of sickness, that season of suffering, that loss 
of property, or friends, that disappointed plan, that blight- 
ing of all which seemed most fair, that hour when the very 
light of hope went out—with these came an opportunity 
for service more valuable than all the fruits that ripen 
beneath prosperous skies and under an unclouded sun. 
No servant serves so well as he who suffers well. Cour- 
age, then, despondent heart. The altar of your sacrifice 
may be one to which the only offering you can bring is 
suffering. Bevit so. The fragrance of that offering may 
be, and often is, a sweeter incense than rises from the 
shrine where conspicuous actions are presented. The 
Kedeemer wrought his one transcendent service by suf- 
fering. Is it not enough for the servant to be as his 
Lord? Therefore, 


V. Lhis principle brings the disciple and Christ into very 
close relationship. 

Suffering and service are the two points of closest con- 
tact between the disciple and him who, as a servant, was 
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made perfect through suffering. Christ, as deity, recedes 
from us infinitely ; in the experience of his sinless humanity 
he is unapproachable by us ; but in his condescending to 
become a servant, and in his experience of suffering, he 
stands on the same plane with us. There, as nowhere else, 
the disciple and the Lord meet, the branch and the vine 
are united. As in grafting, it is only when the wound in 
the scion meets the wound in the stock, that the one 
receives life from the other; so only as the wounded dis- 
ciple meets the wounded Christ can he of His fulness 
receive. To be willing to serve anywhere, and to suffer in 
any way that shall be divinely ordered, is to be in union 
with the Son of God. This is the path the Master trod ; 
and they whose feet are in this way, journey hand in hand 
with him, and such only know how blessed is the compan- 
ionship. When Francis Xavier thought he could best 
serve Christ by suffering, he cried, “ More, Lord, more.” 
Unlike Christ’s agony on the cross, the disciple’s suffering 
is not vicarious ; but it may, nevertheless, secure a ser- 














vant’s rich reward. 

Let it be remembered, in closing, that the need of the 
church and of the world to-day is this spirit of service — 
service at the cost of suffering — caught from the example 
of Christ. It is the required agency for the world’s salva- 
tion. It is the spirit of missions, home and foreign. It is 
the energy of the church in every form of her aggressive 
work. In this crucible self is consumed; on this altar 
avarice and ambition and indolence are slain. This is an 
unfailing antidote for a worldly church, a sovereign rem- 
edy for those who are at ease in Zion. As the Spartan 
mother, asking at the close of day, “ How has the battle 
gone?” was told, “ Thy three sons are slain,” replied, “I 
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asked not for my sovs but for my country,” so the Chris- 
tian, whose breast throbs with this Christlike zeal, inquires, 
first of all: “How speeds the cause, to which both my 
Master and myself alike are pledged?” He has got past 
asking for ease and honor, as did those self-seeking disci- 
ples whose untrained feet had scarcely begun to climb the 
heavenly way. Now his wish and prayer and constant 
effort are to copy more closely the example of him who 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 
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BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


MARK x: 46-52. 


“And they came to Jericho: and as he went out of Jericho with his disciples 
and a great number of people, blind Bartimeus, the son of Timeus, sat by 
the highway side begging,” etc. 

I. THE healing of the two blind men near Jericho made 
such an impression upon the disciples that it is recorded 
in three of the Gospels (Matt. xx: 29-34; Mark x: 46-52; 
Luke xviii: 35-43, xix: 1). In comparing these separate 
narratives, we encounter at the outset two apparent dis- 
crepancies of such importance as to demand attention. 

Matthew and Mark agree in saying that the miracle was 
performed as Jesus departed from Jericho with his dis- 
ciples. Matthew speaks of two blind men; while Mark 
~ and Luke speak of but one; and Luke says he was healed 
as Jesus was come nigh unto Jericho. 

It is easy to show, firs¢, that such apparent discrepancies 
as these do not present insuperable difficulties; and, sec- 
ondly, that they are important items in the evidence for 
the authenticity of the history. 

The accounts can be harmonized. When Luke men- 
tions a certain blind man, and Mark introduces merely 
blind Bartimeus, they do not deny that there were two, 
and when Matthew mentions two, they include the one. 
If there were something remarkable in the aspect or char- 
acter of one, it would account for the mention of him alone 
by Mark and Luke, and there is nothing unnatural in the 
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fuller mention of the number by the other Evangelists. 
The apparent discrepancy, however, is such as eye-wit- 
nesses would be likely to fall into, and such as copyists 
would be sure not to make; hence it gives to Luke’s narra- 
tive the weight of independent testimony. 

The same remark applies to the diversity of the accounts 
respecting the place of the miracle’s occurrence. The 
apparent contradiction testifies to the independence of the 
accounts, and the greater the difficulty of reconciling the 
discrepancy, the stronger is this testimony. In the present 
case it must be confessed that the diversity of the narra- 
tive concerning the place of the miracles is about as great 
as it can be and permit the accounts to be harmonized. 

Among the possible explanations of this discrepancy are: 
I. That one was healed before, and the other after, the 
‘entry. 2. That they called upon Jesus as he went into 
the city, but were not healed until he went out. In these 
suppositions the omission of details is accounted for from 
the necessary brevity of the narratives. 3. Others (among 
them Robinson) suppose the word translated in Luke 
“was come nigh to Jericho,’ sometimes means was near, 
whether in going or in coming, 


II. When now we come to consider the miracle itself, 
we cannot doubt that the same event is related by all three 
of the Evangelists; but as usual, Mark’s account is more 
‘graphic than the others, 

From Mark’s account, we infer that the striking figure 
in the scene was a well-known personage, for he is referred 
to in familiar language as “blind Bartimeus, the son of 
Timeus.” From the expressions which fall from the lips of 
this importunate beggar, we may also learn something of 
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the popular traditions concerning Jesus, and the estimation 
in which he was held. 

From these it appears that Jesus was known at that 
time as a resident of Nazareth and not as a native of Beth- 
lehem, and also that the people had come to regard him as 
the lawful heir to the throne. This is implied in the 
appellation with which the blind beggar addressed the 
Saviour: “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 
This knowledge of the people concerning the lineage of 
Jesus was the prelude to the scenes, a day or two later, 
upon his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

In the request of Bartimeus, when compared with that of 
the beggar at the beautiful gate, who made his appeal to 
Peter and John, we see, incidentally, how great was the 
contrast between the popular reputation of Jesus and that 
of his foremost disciples. The cripple looked steadfastly 
at the apostles, thinking to receive alms; but Bartimeus, 
though he asked alms of every one else, made bold to ask 
from Jesus a miraculous cure. “And Jesus said unto him, 
what wilt thou that I should do unto thee? The blind 
man said unto him, Lord, that I might receive my sight.” 
The largeness of this request pleased the Saviour, and 
because of its boldness he granted it, saying, “ Go thy way, 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


III. The principle involved in this reason for granting 
the blind man’s request is so interesting and important 
that we cannot do better than to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon it. We are told that the large faith of Barti- 
meus was an essential condition of his being healed. 

We are not, however, to understand from this that there 
was any direct natural connection between the exercise of 
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faith and the restoration of sight; but the faith of the 
recipient was a condition which made it expedient for the 
Saviour to use his supernatural power for the restoration 
of the blind man’s sight. As it is not wise to give that 
which is holy to the dogs, nor to cast pearls before swine, 
so it 1s unwise for our Heavenly Father to bestow his rich- 
est gifts upon unbelieving men. God is honored by our 
asking and expecting large gifts from his bounty. Blind 
Bartimeus honored the name of Jesus in the boldness of 
his appeal and the magnitude of his request. 

Upon two elements in the blind man’s petition we should 
fix our attention. 

1. He believed Jesus was ad/e to heal him. 

2. He believed Jesus was w#/ling to heal him. He 
believed in his power, and he trusted in his mercy. In this 
he was acting not from unreasoning impulse, but upon 
rational evidence. 

Jesus had now been three years before the public, and 
_had performed miracles almost without number. His fame 
was universal, and his acts had all been open to public 
inspection. Only those disbelieved in his power who were 
under the bias of some unworthy motive. The appellation 
which the blind man used in appealing to Jesus for mercy 
was but one of several then currently used, all of which 
attributed the very highest prerogatives to the Saviour. 
He was called the Son of God, the Messiah, or the Christ. 
The blind man addressed him as the “Son of David,” thus 
acknowledging him as the one in whom the hopes of Israel 
were centered. The blind man’s confidence in the power 
of Jesus but reflected the general conviction. It was 
extremely important for the triumph of the Saviour that 
this conviction respecting his supernatural authority should 
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be sustained and strengthened. Miracles were peculiarly 
appropriate at that time. It was acrisis in the Saviour’s 
history as well as in the history of the world. He was about 
to be crucified and to rise from the dead. A part of the evi- 
dence of the resurrection consists in the frequency with 
which he exercised his miraculous power previous to his 
death. The story of the resurrection does not come to us 
like thunder out of a clear sky. Our expectations are pre- 
pared for the final issue by the Saviour’s previous exhibitions 
of supernatural power. As was natural, the sunrise was pre- 
ceded by the dawn. When so glorious a sun was rising it 
need not surprise us that even a blind man recognized the 
diffused light of the dawn. Bartimeus de/zeved that Jesus 
was able to do for him what it was reported he had done 
for others. In such circumstances it was modesty to ask 
boldly for a large gift, for the giver was honored by sucha 
request; and in the course of providence, it was an appro- 
priate time to bestow without stint. 

A touching story, illustrating this point, is told of Dr. 
Kane, while prosecuting his Arctic explorations. A party 
who had been sent out upon an excursion failed to return 
at the appointed time. Fearing that they had met with 
some unforeseen obstacle, the faithful leader provided him- 
self with supplies and set out in search of the missing men. 
At length he discovered the snow hut in which they had 
taken shelter, and, on entering, found the men alive, but 
completely exhausted, and ready to perish. Still, hope had 
not departed. Such was their confidence in the skill and 
devotion of their leader, that they were not surprised by 
his appearance. They said, “We expected you. We 
knew you would come. It is just like you to come.” No 
_ greater honor could be conferred upon a leader than to 
18 
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have his followers cherish such confidence both in his abil- 
ity and in his devotion. We do not honor God by asking 
small gifts from his hands; on the contrary, we but render 
him his due when we expect large things from his bounty 
and come boldly to the throne of grace. 

It is due to Christianity that in our faith we duly recog- 
nize its triumphs in the past. Christianity does not appeal 
to us as an untried experiment. But in its adaptation to 
human need, in the ability of its records to endure the 
scrutiny of critical investigation, and in the fulfillment of 








its promises of continued divine spiritual presence forcing 
its doctrines upon the unwilling attention of men, Chris- 
tianity has put itself before the world in a position of 
unrivaled authority. The church does not need to apolo- 
gize to the world for its faith in Christ. It does not honor 
God by continuing to doubt the credentials of Christianity. 

It is an exceedingly unworthy attitude of mind we are 
in when every fresh objection to Christianity throws us 
into a state of doubt, and when the appearance of a fresh 
champion of unbelief spreads terror throughout the Chris- 
tian community. The conduct of many upon such occa- 
sions is like that of a superstitious person when something 
occurs outside the ordinary course of nature. A comet, a 
shower of meteors, a drouth, or a severe winter, is enough 
to make the superstitious doubt the ordinary stability of 
natural laws, and to embitter their present existence. But 


to those who have given closer attention to the matter, 
none of these things are ailowed much weight in presence — 


of the great body of evidence testifying to nature’s uni- 
formity. So we should take a broad view of the history of 
Christianity. Thereby we may secure a rational and firm 
confidence in its ultimate triumph. The confidence which 


a 
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the blind beggar had obtained from knowing the public 
fame of Christ after three years, is confirmed to us by the 
spread of the principles of Jesus, and the fulfillment of his 
expectations for these eighteen hundred years that have 
elapsed since his day. 

Now, as much as ever, Christianity needs to be honored 
by a living faith worthy of its history. Like blind Bar- 
timeus, each successive generation of believers should 
come boldly to the throne of grace and ask gifts worthy of 
the giver. It is in this aspect of the case that the modern 
missionary spirit is so honoring to Christianity, and has 
therefore been crowned with such results. To the mass 
of observers at the beginning of this century, nothing 
looked more chimerical than the plans then set on foot for 
the conversion of heathen nations. When, however, we 
now look upon the work accomplished, upon the score of 
languages translated, upon the hundreds of schools organ- 
ized, the thousands of churches formed, and the hundreds 
of thousands of converted heathen gathered into them, we 
see that the large faith of Carey and Judson and their 
co-laborers was amply justified. It should not have seemed 
a strange thing to any that the Gospel is still the wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto the salvation of those 
who sit in darkness. 

Much of our timidity in prosecuting the work of Chris- 
tianity is fitly to be compared to the conduct of the son of 
a wealthy and benevolent man who should decline to ask 
aid from his father to help him out of difficulty. To have 
a rich man’s son live in penury and fall upon the charity of 
the outside world, is a disgrace to the father. To have the 
son neglect to make his wants known by asking for appro- 
priate supplies, argues to his companions either that his 
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father is poorer than he pretends to be, or that he has not 
the heart of a man. 

Why should the children of the Heavenly King live as 
if their father were bankrupt, and plan as if they went to 
war at their own charges? There is nothing so much 
needed in the church as a faith which plans for /avge things, 
and expects gveat results from the faithful performance of 
Christian labor. God’s hand is not shortened that it can- 
not save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear. But we 
receive according to our faith. We sow little, and reap 
accordingly. We ask as if it impoverished our Heavenly 
Father to give and enriched him to withhold. 

The faith of the church is the condition of its prosperity. 
Large faith upon the part of the individual Christian is 
equally a condition of his spiritual prosperity. God is 
honored in our bearing much fruit and in our receiving 
rich gifts. Lord, increase our faith! 


IV. The three lessons of this passage have been so beau- 
tifully woven into a poem by Longfellow, that his verses 
may form a fitting close to this discourse. The Greek 
phrases introduced are the words actually used, first, when 
the blind man calls for mercy; second, when the people 
encourage him to come to Jesus; third, when Jesus speaks 
the word of healing, “Go thy way, thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 


Blind Bartimeus at the gates 

Of Jericho, in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd; —he hears a breath 
Say, “It is Christ of Nazareth!” 

And calls in tones of agony, 

‘Inood, éAénody pel 
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The thronging multitude increase; 

Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace! 

But still, above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud; 

Until they say, “ He calleth thee!” 

Odpoet, Eyecpat, guvei oe! 


Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
- The crowd, “ What wilt thou at my hands?” 
And he replied, “Oh, give me light! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight!” 
And Jesus answers, "Yraye 
‘H riotic cov céowké oe} 


Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 
Recall those mighty voices three: 
"Incov, éénodv uel 

Odpoer, Eyerpat, vraye! 

'H sloric cov céowké cel 


Here is the gospel in a nutshell: 
1. The cry of distress, “ Jesus have mercy on me.” 
2, The faith which urges us to arise and go to him. 
3. The divine power which heals us. 
Here are the sense of personal weakness, the act of com- 
‘ mitting one’s self to the physician, and the response of the 
Great Physician to our cry of faith. 

Whoever cries “Jesus have mercy upon me,” shall hear 
the voice, “ Take courage, rise, he calleth thee.” “Go thy 
way, thy faith hath saved thee.” | 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
MARK xi: I-II. 


“And when they came nigh to Ferusalem, unto Bethphage,” ete. 


By a sort of instinct men render homage to power. 
They like the sensations, excitements, and possibilities 
which the presence of a hero creates. The demagogue 
knows this popular tendency and often takes advantage of 
it for a brief ovation. The noblest souls are, on the con- 
trary, most unwilling to appear great. Hours come, how- 
ever, when personal preference must yield, and their ability 
to stand above the many must appear. 

Monarchs should enter the strange province or town, 
with such pageant as they can command; for 

“A man’s a man; 

But when you see a king, you see the work 

Of many thousand men.” 
Victorious generals returning to Rome were accorded a 
public thanksgiving with all the attendants of purple, and 
laurel, and spoils, and captives to swell the train. Famous 
civilians were frequently received in state. Bands of pil- 
grims, as they drew near Jerusalem, were wont to form in 
procession, and, with song and display of banners, march 
along the highways, inviting the greetings of the dwellers 
there. 

It was no unusual scene when a motley crowd came 
attending some notable, toward the temple. But his figure, 
robe and mounting were singular, and more startling still 
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was the shout of the multitude: “ Blessed is he that com- 
eth in the name of the Lord. Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh; the kingdom of our father David; Hosanna in 
the highest.” 

“What absurd applause this; what a miserable farce,” 
said the scowling, disturbed Pharisee, as the tumult diverted 
his attention for the moment from his own sleek form and 
vain ceremonials. “Aha,” scornfully echoed the elders, 
incensed both at the sight and sound, but quick to think 
that at last the definite charge of disloyalty, for which they 
had watched so long, could now be established. But the 
crazy heads that were extolling the Nazarene did at least 
show to advantage the lofty bearing and conscious author- 
ity of him who sat upon the colt, whose housings were the 
mantles of loving disciples, and along whose path the green 
palm-branches were plentifully strewn. 

For here was one who rode a king — yet not a sword in 
his hand; not a circlet of gold or wreath of bays upon his 
brow; not a soldier at his side; not a palace at the capitol, 
ora place even to lay his head; not a subject who in the 
trying moment would not forsake him and flee. A king / 
though none but the Father beheld “the glory which he 
had with him, before the world was.” Yes, a king! who 
knew his right to come to his own in triumph and who 
gave his orders as one that could not be deprived of it. 

This passage teaches: 


I. The presence of Christ constitutes the royalty of the 
holy city. 

Jerusalem was known to every Hebrew as the “city of 
the great king.” The Psalmist ruler had indited long ago 
the song of welcome, against the time of the coming of the 
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“king of glory.” Solomon had laid wide the foundations 
for the house in which God might dwell upon earth. The 
priest had sought to make the people ready. The prophet 
had portrayed with exactness the details of the advent. 
The splendid metropolis was in comparison empty, till Ze, 
the hope of the world, appeared. Though often the prize 
of ambitious warriors, though Sennacherib and Ptolemy 
and Pompey and Antigonus and Herod had in turn moved 
along its streets in all the glitter and pomp of barbaric con- 
querors, yet the Israelites’ ideal of magnificence and power 
eclipsed any of these spectacles. Before the form of the 
the Messiah all previous /é¢es would pale. 

The prediction of his birth in Bethlehem was dim. A 
hamlet might not contend with the city for such distinc- 
tion. Wherever his cradle might happen to be found, the 
native, appropriate home of the Anointed must be Mount 
Zion. And, indeed, from the beginning to the close of the 
life of Jesus, he seemed to be drawn within its protecting 
walls. In earliest infancy two Jewish peasants brought 
the prince to the expectant dominion. A Galilean boy of 
twelve, “in whom were all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden,” climbed the lofty steps of his Father's 
house with his offering to Jehovah. In early manhood he 
keeps the paschal feast there. Though driven away, he 
returns again when the year had gone, as was the duty of 
all the devout. When the nation pitched their booths in 
square and street and on house-top, in joyous festival, he 
suddenly appears walking in the stately porches of the 
temple, challenging any to disprove his claims to give 
them “bread from heaven to eat.” Plots thicken, and he 
retires, only to come, as we have seen him, from Bethany, 
winding over the mountain road, while the throng in- 
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creases, as he crosses the Kidron, passes Gethsemane, 
enters the massive gate and alights at the outer court of 
his own magnificent “house of prayer.” 

Henceforth he is not to pass beyond its resistless attrac. 
tion. By unseen laws he was held there. A cross and a 
crown awaited there their bearer. Both were regal em- 
blems. Both signified supremacy; the one over death, the 
other over life. And there, in the consecrated place, where 
it was natural to look for the signs and person of the 
mighty Lord, he showed himself to the world. There he 
openly declared his equality and unity with God. _~ 

At last the king was among men. If they, admiring 
more the trappings of power than the source and center 
of it, refused to regard him, it did not change the fact. 
Though they would not look at the scepter, his sovereignty 
was entire till it was wrested from his hand. Though they 
would not hear his voice, they could not silence it. 

Vast truths require vast minds for their full comprehen- 
sion. Only here and there was one able even to discern, 
what all professed to be eagerly awaiting; but earth was 
now resplendent as it had never been since in Eden man 
walked and talked with God. 

Jesus Christ made then, as always, “ the place of his feet 
glorious.” And so as we look toward the celestial city, it 
is the “glory” of the “ King of saints” which “lightens it.” 
The immortal life as found in heaven, assumes in mortal 
imaginations strange shapes. Now it is a vast companion- 
ship in selfish joys with the loved and lost of earth. Now 
it is only the swing of the balance by which the ill-fortunes 
of time are reversed. Now it is a great company of them 
who never cheated, congratulating each other on the worth 
of unchipped coin and full measure. The kings and priests 
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there are, in the vision of many, the tender-hearted, who 
have dealt largely of their oil and wine to the bruised and 
dying here. Yet again there be, that think they see the 
badge of royalty across their breasts only, whose mighty 
intellect was the wonder and praise of feebler minds below. 
And some know, that unless the valiant champions of truth 
and successful heralds of the Gospel are in high station 
there, then is the spiritual state a dreary, worthless inheri- 
tance. Traits of character, worldly achievements, un- 
wearying pleasures, dreamy ecstasies—these the unsanc- 
tified heart specifies as the patents and substance of the 
eternal glory — man exalted and God retired! 

But revelation grants us a glimpse within the vail, and 
there the countless hosts have again “palms in their 
hands,” and as the “voice of many waters,” we hear 
“every created thing which is in heaven and on the 
earth, and under the earth and on the sea, and all things 
that are in them,” ascribing honor and glory, forever, unto 
“the king, eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only God.” 

We learn from this record, 


Il. Christ knows the minds of men beforehand. 

He commanded in princely fashion. All was to be done 
as he bade. He spoke as though the “cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills” were his. But the disciples are already in 
doubt if a word is enough to insure any beast being led 
away from its master. He anticipates the objection, and 
says, tell the owner, “The Lord hath need of him, and 
straightway he will send him back.” It was not a pre 
sumption, based upon previous proofs of a friend’s feeling 
toward himself. On his eye was mirrored the place and 
condition of every living thing. His mind was cognizant 
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of the secrets of every heart. None need tell him of them- 
selves, as he so often showed, astounding the most crafty 
and timid by his perfect acquaintance with their mood and 
deed. Nathanael under the fig-tree, the woman at the well, 
the scheming Scribe, the tax-gatherer, the sick of the palsy 
were moved by hopes and fears and decisions, breathed to 
none, but exactly understood and acted upon by him. Was 
it a boat-load of imperiled friends, or a fish with the tribute- 
money in his mouth, or Lazarus on his death-bed, or Peter 
in the servant’s hall, or Judas at the traitorous bargain, or 
the despondent travelers on the road to Emmaus, or Jerusa- 
lem encompassed by armies — Jesus perceived clearly, accu- 
rately, their choices and circumstances and heard echoing 

‘from out the future their unspoken words and woes. So 
still, the purposes we cherish and acts we perform are no 
surprise to him. Nor is a grim necessity upon us, though 
unerringly he beholds them. Nor does he oblige our 
pledges or refusals, our yieldings to his gracious Spirit, or 
insolent rejection, any more than he did their consent 
whose colt was tied at the door in the neighboring village. 
But these choices are all to him, as if made, when as yet 
man was not. 

Infallible knowledge puzzles us and we impatiently dis- 
pute about it sometimes, as logicians have been doing 
since Plato’s day. But foolish birds vainly lashing the 
wires of their cage with bloody wings, should not be our 
symbol, when all our ways may please Him in whose hand 
they are. Friendship, and not judgeship, is the primal 
intent of so mysterious an attribute. 


III. Christ accepts the best tokens of love and regard we 
can offer. 
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Never did he refuse the adoration of any who fell at his 
feet. He did restrain those who at their own hour would 
take him and array him against Czesar. Kingship, as com- 
monly rated, was repulsive to him. The signs of dominion 
are secondary to the fact of it, truly established. Though 
constantly conferring priceless blessings, he received, as if 
worthily bestowed, every offering of respect and affection. 
The box of nard, the attentions of the family at Bethany, 
the leper’s thanks, the blind man’s chivalrous defence, 
the enthusiastic spreading before him of garments and 
branches from the trees, were only hints of what was in 
their hearts to give. The humble folk and little children 
in their loud acclaims were gladly received by him. It was 
time that something should break the long silence which 
for thirty years had been kept, while the Maker of all 
things moved amid the works of his hands. The very 
stones would have cried out if tongues had been much 
longer silent. He longed for recognition, and the fruits 
of it. 

The wealth of the earth was in the first instance his gift. 
He did but call for his own. We are not possessors, what- 
ever we may say to our souls as to present abundance and 
future ease. We are only stewards. “Who,” pointedly 
asks the apostle, “hath first given to him and it shall be 
recompensed unto him again?” “What hast thou that 
thou didst not receive?” And while he seeks so entirely, 
it is only to quicken our remembrance, whose laps he has 
filled. The choicest products of intellect are properly his. 
The grandest triumphs of human skill, our most massive 
creations, finest arts and highest civilization, should bear 
his name. He begs no favor, but would accept them as 
his right, whose single word could blot them out forever, 
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but who would instead raise our faith till it grasps him as 
the Author of all good. The redeemed can only pray, 


“Since my sadness 
Into gladness 
Lord! thou dost convert ; 
O accept 
What thou hast kept, 
As thy due desert. 


Had I many, 

Had I any 

(For this heart is none), 

All were thine ’ 
And none of mine; 

Surely thine alone. 


Yet thy favor 

May give savor 

To this poor oblation; 
And it raise 

To be thy praise, 
And be my salvation.” 


IV. Christ scrutinizes the sanctuary and its frequenters. 

They still live who confidently invite our admiration, as 
pointing to some majestic pile, they say, “Behold what 
manner of stones and what manner of buildings.” As the 
everlasting hills, so they fondly fancy these are to endure. 
Imposing structures, lavishly adorned and carefully finished, 
are none too good to dedicate to the Most High, if they do 
not represent instead some one’s vanity or a savings bank’s 
assets. T hey are indeed beautiful, if scattered populations 
are not thereby denied a house of worship. They are holy 
places, if there some eloquent speaker or sweet singer or 
social clique is not more regarded than he who comes to 
fill them with the Divine Presence and hush all, as they 
know that there may be no gods before him. But if, as in 
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Jerusalem, there are all the sounds and schemes and bar- 
:erings of the busy world, disporting themselves under 
sacred names, it is a sharp, ;rieved, indignant look with 
which the Lord regards them, and anon the den of thieves 
suffers swift overturning. Happy they who do not quail 
inder his searching gaze, for none escape it ! 

President Finney relates that at a revival meeting he 
was conducting, a young woman came up the broad aisle 
with mincing step, waving the tall plumes in her bonnet and 
looking around enough to see the impression she was mak- 
ing. She entered a pew just behind him. He turned and 
scanned her critically from head to foot, and said in a low 
voice: ‘‘Did you come in here to divide the worship of 
God’s house; to make people worship you, and get their 
attention away from him?” She shrank under the rebuke, 
and soon became a humble, earnest Christian, wishing 
henceforth to hide under her Saviour, rather than hide all 
but herself. 

Our religious assemblages may have little outwardly to 
distinguish them. The bowed head and reverent mien 
and solemn tone may characterize most or all who step 
within the door. None are commissioned to cry, as the 
Roman augurs: “Stand off, ye profane.” The order of 
worship may be most impressive, and no discordant sound 
or act be detected ; but there comes also with us, One who 
silently but perfectly discerns “ between the righteous and 
the wicked ; between him that serveth God and him that 
serveth him not.” 

Nor would he drive the unworthy forth; but presenting 
himself before them, wait till they too are ready to shout, 
‘“‘ Hosanna,” to the “kingdom that cometh” and to the king 
that is. 
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THE FRUITLESS TREE, 


MARK xi: 12-23, 
“And on the morrow, when they were come from Bethany, he was hungry, ea 


THE scene covered by the text is of the early morning; 
the place, upon Olivet; the time, Tuesday of the passion 
week. The dew-drops of the morning glisten like diamonds 
in the early sunlight. Not yet has the fierce sun withered 
and closed the flowers of scarlet springing around the 
cold gray rocks of the mountain. Gethsemane, not yet 
baptized with the bloody sweat, is redolent and peaceful. 
The brook Kidron, swollen by the streams of spring-time, 
rushes onward through its valley to the sea. But yesterday 
the Son of man had looked upon the city just beyond the 
valley, and wept at its coming downfall. 

The early sunbeams of the morning are resting against 
the inarble walls of the temple, or, reflected from its root of 
gold, are flashed away like golden waves to tinge the 
clouds. The gates of bronze and gold and silver declare its 
beauty. Its huge golden vine—hung in the porch whose 
golden fruit and golden leaves, gifts of devout pilgrims, 
seem to grow like the vines of the hill-sides —adds a splen- 
dor to the morning. It seems “a mount of snow fretted 
with golden pinnacles,” enduring as eternity, and above all 
other buildings the “house of Jerusalem.” 

On Olivet one fig-tree is full of as the fig- 
tree’s leaves usually succeed the fruit. The bare branches 
of its neighbors are contrasted with its splendor, even as 
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the dwellings of Jerusalem are but as shadows beneath, 
and surrounding, the temple. Israel, Christ had said in 
his parable, is a barren fig-tree, cumbering the ground; 
therefore it is that over against that splendid temple we 
look upon the fig-tree full of leaves on Olivet. 

A little company are traveling in this early morning from 
Bethany to the temple. The Master is hungry. Has the 
bustling Martha allowed him to leave her home unfed? or 
has he spent the night on the mountain in prayer? We 
cannot tell what we have not been told. “Seeing a fig-tree 
afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any- 
thing thereon; and when he came to it he found nothing 
but leaves.” With a single word he passes from the full- 
leaved fig-tree to the temple whose people it prefigured, 
“No man eat fruit of thee hereafter forever.” The sunlight 
is flashed back from the splendid temple to the tree. To- 
morrow the tree shall be withered and dead; and before 
another generation shall come, the temple, built for eter- 
nity, shall be cast down, until not one stone of all its splen- 
dor shall be left upon another. “Henceforth,” says Arch- 
bishop Trench in commenting upon this miracle, “the 
Jewish synagogue is stricken with a perpetual barrenness; 
it was once everything, but now it is nothing to the world; 
it stands apart like a thing forbid; what little it has it com- 
municates to none; the curse has come upon it, that no 
man henceforward shall eat fruit of it forever.” 

The theme furnishes lessons of great power in a two- 
fold way. Behind the tree stand the empty professions of 
piety; and through him whose word withers it away is 
declared man’s transcendent power. We observe: 


I. The Barren Tree. Men have asked if Christ would 
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wantonly mar nature, in tones of reproach. They have 
felled the oaks of Hebron to frame their dwellings; and 
have sawr “he rich cedars of Lebanon for the ceilings. 
They have cut the oaks of Bashan for their fires; but in 
their close-ceiled dwellings, warmed by the axe-hewn forest 
oaks, have asked if the word which killed the fig-tree was 
fitly spoken. Skeptics build their dove-cotes of the rich 
pomegranate wood; their sheep-folds of the silken olive; 
and warm their oily hands by the blazing fig-tree wood, 
which they assume none but they have a right to fell. 
But the trees which became their dove-cotes and sheep- 
folds have rotted away; and the rust has gnawed away even 
their glittering axes and saws; yet the withering of the 
one tree of Olivet has formed a history overspreading them 
all. But why was it the object of such a curse? 

It was not because of any uncomeliness. Its beautiful 
leaves made it an object of wonder. The pilgrims on their 
passover journey halted to admire it; and doubtless many 
a weary traveler rested beneath its shade; yet beautiful 
though it were, its day was over. Just as the gold of the 
glittering temple should soon be minted from its conse- 
crated use into the coins disfigured with Czesar’s brutal 
face, even so this tree of beauty must become an object of 
disgust, withered and dead. 

There may stand today many a cathedral and church of 
gilded spire and fretted dome; its pulpit may have been 
fashioned by cunning hands out of the wood of Olivet; the 
harmonies of the old masters shall almost sweep away the 
traces of all daily cares; human voices richer than the 
organ’s vox humana or diapason, because divinely made, 
may lead us to think upon the music of the sky; even the 
atmosphere may be redolent with the offered incense ; wor- 
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shipers from afar shall bow at its altar;—it is a thing of 
beauty; but even the pencil and brush of Michael Angelo 
only touch the surface; the curious workmanship of the 
pulpit may screen an apostate; the music of Mozart, 
penned by the fingers and wrought in the brain of a de- 
bauchee, may still be rendered; the voices that are sweeter 
than flutes may blaspheme tomorrow; and like the beau- 
tiful tree of Olivet, when the best is said, there may remain 
nothing but leaves — as all things merely human are. 

Again: Christ did not curse the fig-tree because it bore 
no fruit. It was only one of thousands. Not a man among 
all the groves was gathering figs, “for the time of figs was 
not yet.” The word spoken was in no sense one of impa- 
tience. Somewhere, we know not where, the Redeemer 
satisfied his hunger; but the tree was smitten. Thousands 
of fig-trees with branches bare and leafless bore only dew- 
drops in that early morning, but all of these were passed 
by. A deeper reason was apparent in the miracle of the 
day. 

A bare branch is not necessarily fruitless. The winter’s 
winds sweep our orchards, like the plectrum upon a mourn- 
ful harp. Shrouded with ice, they stand like casts of sil- 
ver gleaming under the morning’s sun. Though they beat 
back their huge branches like naked arms against the 
screaming winds, and though their buds are wrapped in 
ice, yet the sun of warmer days shall see the trees heavy 
with blossoms, only to end in the crimson fruit. Bare 
branches are not necessarily fruitless branches; but fruit- 
less branches are often full of leaves. 

It was nature’s way that when the fruit was grown then 
should come the fig-leaves; but there upon Olivet stood 
the full-leaved tree professing what it did not possess. 
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“The other trees had nothing, but they did not pretend to 
have anything; this tree had nothing, but it gave out that 
it had much.” It was cursed not because it was fruitless 
but because it was false. 

The shining temple, whose beauty before its desolation 
made Titus weep, professed a false value. It covered the 
corruptions of Scribes and Pharisees. It marked out the 
minutest rules of life. It shielded the men who had built 
the sepulchers of the prophets. It professed much, yet its 
inner chamber witnessed the plot laid with Judas as leader. 
Even its high priest was waiting to join the mob at Cal- 
vary. It knew not the things that belonged to its peace, 
and its day was past. It was only a shadow, but it 
called itself the substance. The better time had come and 
the fruit should grow on another tree; and the proud fab. . 
ric, like the tomb of some old hope, though burnished with 
bronze and gold, only waited to be shivered under the with- 
ering blows of some terrible avenger. 

The crying sins of humanity are made known oy that 
tree. There is not a vice but would wear the clothing of 
virtue. The miser, counting over his gold, claims to be 
prudent and frugal. The spendthrift pretends he is actu- 
ated by charity. The drunkard claims his beverage as 
food. The swindler quotes the protection of the law as 
his justification. The Pharisee wraps himself in his relig- 
ious garb, and for a pretense makes long prayers. 

True to nature the Bible paints this as the besetting sin 
of men, and mercilessly exposes it. Abraham, under the 
wilting words of Abimelech, confesses his deception. Ret- 
ribution seems to haunt the crafty Jacob long after he had 
thrown away the patches of goat’s hair. Moses, assuming 
to himself the power of smiting the rock, is rebuked by Je- 
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hovah and forbidden to enter the land of promise. David, 
sinful and silent, is stung by Nathan’s incisive rebuke. 
. Sinners and publicans, Christ declares, shall sooner enter 
the kingdom of heaven than the moralists and religionists 
of that day, whose damning sin was hypocrisy. A dead 
tree, killed by the tempests, is not so quickly cut down as 
the fruitless tree boasting its leaves. 


II. Zhe Power of Faith. Christ made use of the miracle 
for such a lesson as this, as was natural. Twenty-four 
hours after he spoke the word the tree was dead from root 
to highest branch; and the disciples marveled. 

The miracle declares a power above nature. Mind is 
greater than matter. Do men ask how a word, though 
spoken by purest lips, could smite a tree swifter than 
worm could gnaw or mildew blight? We do not know. 
In our “ Philosophies” a few years ago we were astounded 
by the statement that the scratch of a pin upon one 
end of the longest timber could be distinctly heard at the 
other end; but had we then been told that there was an 
agent in the ground beneath our tread which could carry 
the very tones of the human voice hundreds of miles 
away, we should have declared the triumph in no way 
short of a miracle. When Franklin raised his kite to 
gather the lightnings of the cloud and bring them down on 
his silken string, it was only the proof of a mind con- 
trolling matter. The avenues of faith in dealing with the 
objects of sense are unseen. Whether man can imitate the 
Master, and bid diseases flee, and make the lame walk, we 
do not now consider. The cripple at the gate Beautiful 
found a greater blessing in Peter’s word than silver and gold 
could buy. Doubtless, however, when the mists of earth 
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shall have vanished from sight, we shall see that even faith 
works by its own laws of cause and effect; and, as mind is 
superior to matter, even so the word which abides God’s 
power may calm the heaving seas and make the mountains 
move. The rule given by the Master to the wondering dis- 
ciples was very simple: “ Have faith in God.” Faith is no 
lawless power in the universe, but rests on God, confound- 
ing the things of sense, even as the trustful mind overpow- 
ers matter. Faith in God is the direct opposite of confi- 
dence in man. “If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,” said Christ to his disciples, “ye might say unto this 
sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be 
thou planted in the sea; and it should obey you.” True 
faith is as ready to receive as it is to ask; and a faith that 
does not confidently expect to receive, is not faith even in 
the asking. A single doubt in the heart shall limit the act. 
Whether the prayer of faith could literally remove the 
mountain we debate not; but of this we are sure, faith re- 
moves the heaviest and most forbidding obstacles, though 
they seem like mountains. The fires were burning upon 
the temple’s altar while he spake. Priests and Levites 
were about their accustomed duties, but these were only as 
the leaves on the fig-tree, and the fig-tree must die. All 
history has proven the doctrine true. The little company 
of disciples, unlettered men, commanded a power that 
splendid temple did not possess; and Judaism withered 
before the religion of the Christ. 

Turn down the leaf of history upon another century. It 
shall be the time when Italy ruled Europe; and Rome ruled 
Italy, and the Vatican ruled Rome; and one wicked man, 
called God’s vicegerent, out from that Vatican ruled the 
world. The word of God was forbidden men, The human 
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mandate, “Do penance,” had supplanted the divine com- 
mand, “Repent ye.” The architects of St. Peter's were 
waiting for money; and the pontiff set upa trade. Ped- 
dlers drove forth upon the highways selling indulgences 
which should permit sin, and hold good as divine coin in 
the judgment-day. No grander human power has ever 
existed. Nor emperor nor king dared disobey the pontiff. 
A splendid tree on the outside, but with nothing but 
leaves. “ Have faith in God;” and the monk of Erfurth 
heard the command; and that one man by his words that 
shook the world shattered the power which has never re- 
gained its hold. 

The theme which so enforces the strength and the weak- 
ness of human efforts, suggests two practical thoughts ina 
personal connection. 

1. As to doctrine. The shadows of the temple prefig- 
ured a reality to come. The law covered in its worship, 
Christ came to fulfill. They had doctrines enough; but 
while they read the doctrines, they could not see the truth. 
They chanted of the Messiah’s coming, and would not 
receive him, Their chief doctrines were right, but they 
were wrong. 

Bring forward the doctrines which you believe; but a 
doctrine which is not woven into your very life is only a 
withered leaf tied to a branch. There isa power in the 
question, “What think ye of Christ?” but there is a 
greater power in him who can truthfully say, “Christ is 
formed in me the hope of glory.” A doctrine is important, 
but the life is the whole. There have been men who would 
die for some stated truth; but the real martyr is he whose 
life is inseparable from the divine. A miserly man may 
subscribe the most orthodox creed. A slanderer may 
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strongly debate in favor of the thirty-nine articles. A thief 
may stoutly defend the importance of the Redeemer’s 
work; but any man, I care not how rigid his creed, whose 
life is not made Christlike from the indwelling Christ, is 
only that boasting fig-tree with nothing but leaves. 

2. As to deeds. Nothing more clearly indicates the 
activities of the temple-service than the pertinacity with 
which they sought the life of Christ. Grant them to 
have been honest of purpose, as many must have been, but 
their deeds were against the truth. They were the so- 
called devout men of the nation, but without piety. The 
heartless hand can feed the poor; the listless. Pharisee can 
give a cup of cold water; the basest of men can have the 
appearance of relieving the helpless; but the deed which 
is not vitally in connection with the root of the Christian 
faith is only a leaf covering no real shi Philanthropy is 
done in Christ’s name. 

For what are your deeds done? What motive gives life 
to your daily acts? It matters not what men shall say, 
nor what human judgment shall decide; if Christ be not in 
the heart and in the very life, each deed is only a leaf on 
a fruitless tree and all the leaves shall wither and fall. 
Blessed is he who is “like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
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THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 
MARK xi: 24-33. 

“ Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 

believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” 

Tue world demands to know the authority of its actors. 
The rights of the whole are guarded against the presump- 
tions of the few. Unless there is a recognized authority 
in and through one, his word is not law. Our generals 
are commissioned; our judges are made inviolate; our 
magistrates are sacredly bound by their oaths. The leader 
of a mob, and a sheriff, are very unlike. The best man in 
the community has no right, simply because of a high moral 
character, to dictate to another. Civilization is based upon 
a something represented by a badge. When our judges 
lay aside their ermine, their word has lost its power. Our 
generals resign, and if they then should lead an armed 
force the law convicts them. Our retired presidents have 
not so much legal power as the constable or justice of 
peace of the smallest village. In all departments of social 
life the same law obtains. The exponent of a new idea, 
whether of science, or government, or religion, is required 
to make known his authority. In this respect the Scribes 
and Pharisees were right in asking Jesus as to his author. 
ity in what he said and did. It was right that even the 
Son of God should declare his power, before any should 
believe in him or follow him. 

The second question of these same Scribes and Phari- 
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sees was equally right, in itself considered: “Who gave 
thee this authority?” The late so-called Confederate gov- 
ernment, for example, created its judicial and legislative 
departments. They had their secretary of the treasury, 
bearing all the insignia of office as truly as Hamilton him- 
self had once done. Suppose the National and Confed- 
erate treasurers had entered some foreign banking-house 
together, each clothed with authority, more or less perfect. 
The Rothschilds would examine their bonds, each perfect 
in form and ready for delivery. The assumption or con- 
fession of authority to issue these bonds was not sufficient 
until a deeper question had been answered, “Who gave 
this authority?” and the weakness or strength of the as- 
sumption is proven by the bonds today. The whence or 
the ground of such assumption is the vital thing. The very 
moment the Continental Congress commissioned Washing- 
ton to lead the armies of the Revolution, all the power 
they possessed was his. But even such a Congress ‘was 
compelled, through an eight years’ conflict, to prove its 
right to be, before the nations would receive our repre- 
sentatives in their courts. 

Now observe, how imperative was the necessity laid not 
only upon the Jewish Church to ask the Nazarene “ Who 
gave thee this authority?” but also upon the Christ to 
declare it. There has been no unnaturalness in the divine 
law, no meaningless appeal to human credulity. It was 
not enough for Moses to declare, “I AM hath sent me;” 
but in his hand must be “the rod of God” —the rod 
which should become a living, writhing thing—the rod 
bringing upon Egypt the deadly plagues; and that should 
part the waters of the sea far beyond its shadow. So, like- 
wise, the anointing betokened David’s kingship; but while 
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such pledges were given, it must not be supposed that 


the “greater than Moses” —“David’s greater son and 
Lord” — would be left without even greater proofs of his 
power, 


The common people observed in his sermon on the 
mount that he was possessed of authority; and the chief 
priests and Scribes acknowledged what was the fact, that 
he assumed such authority as no other had possessed. 
Against the combined traditions and prerogatives of the 
Jewish church the Christ stood alone; and we analyze his 
authority as contrasted with theirs. 


I. Authority of the Christ. 

Firstly. Its nature. This authority was not an out- 
growth of the old dispensation. We are not to suppose 
that the Christ simply improved upon the laws of Moses; 
if he did, then Moses, the originator, would be greater than 
Christ, the reviser, of such alaw. The work of Moses had 
pointed to One whom they should hear; and his precepts 
purposed a control largely over any outward unrighteous- 
ness. Moses’ law made murder a deed of the hands; but 
the Christ made murder the motive of the heart. So of all 
sin. Moses was but a prophet, legislating in outward 
ways in preparation of the new dispensation. Moses 
prophesied of the kingdom which no one but the Christ 
could found. Christ fulfilled the Law, but not by amend- 
ing it; his authority differed from the Mosaic in that he 
established the kingdom of which the prophets and others 
had only written. In such an interpretation Christ stands 
alone. 

In the same sense we may look upon Christ as king. 
As a matter of fact all the combined efforts of men could 
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not have crowned him. “My kingdom,” he said, “is not 
of this world.” His kingship was spiritual and not tem- 
_ poral. Had it been temporal, then in comparison with David, 
who established what Saul had begun, David the founder 
would have been greater than he whose throne would after 
all be David’s throne. In view of such facts we observe 
that he never once accepted the office of judge or arbiter, 
and even refused to cut the face of Czesar from Czesar’s 
coins, and thought it no wrong to pay taxes to the Roman 
emperor. 

Secondly. The extent of this authority. Whatever may 
have been the conviction as to the immortal life in the 
Jewish Church, the doctrine was at best only a guess until 
Christ brought it to the light. He could say to Nicodemus, 
“JT came down from heaven.” The assumption that while 
men were from beneath he was “from above,” pervaded all 
his acts. To the Jews he exclaimed, “I proceeded forth 
and came from God.” In the declaration, “I and my Father 
are one,” he asserts his nature. His life and knowledge 
covered a broader sweep than man had known; and as was 
his nature, so was his authority. The temple service was 
but a shadow, while he spoke of the substance. They dealt 
with human controversies; he passed judgment on no man’s 
inheritance; he questioned no tax laws; but while all these 
were passed by he reminded men of a diviner tribunal than 
of this earth on whose throne of judgment he should sit. 
The doctors of the law held to the traditions of men, while 
he spake what he knew, and the common people recognized 
the difference. 

From an actual knowledge of heavenly things, he spoke 
without sorrow of the coming destruction of the temple. 
Because it was called his Father’s house the scourge of 
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small cords became him in driving the traffickers forth 
from the sacred porch. He chose for his teachings 
the themes of highest import. He declared the doc- 
trine of prayer, speaking as God speaks. His authority 
he declares to have been sanctioned by the Father. 
Such was his assumed right and power. We come now 
to observe, 

Thirdly. The proof of such authority. The question 
involving the ground of John’s baptism assumes that all 
authority is either from men or Heaven. If of men, no 
greater blasphemer than the Christ has ever lived, since 
none has ever assumed so much. Holding to the declara- 
tions already made as to his divine nature, we may well 
ask the proofs; in the words of the priests, “ Who gave thee 
this authority ?” 

One example will suffice. Claiming to forgive sins he 
was pronounced a blasphemer; when, to declare his power 
in the spiritual kingdom, he made known his power on the 
earth by healing bodily him whom he had forgiven. The 
power he possessed above all others was of itself the indi- 
cation of a higher authority than that of men. Add to 
such an inference the quality of such “mighty works,” and 
the conviction becomes more deep. All his miracles upon 
men were beneficent. No treacherous falsifier was ever 
sent from his presence, Gehazi-like, branded in wrath by 
leprosy. No plague, such as had once righteously swept- 
the borders of the Nile, was ever visited upon a single 
person or town. What if a whole populace did drive him, 
with the disciples, from its gates, no bolt of lightning heard 
his call. His every “mighty work” was a blessing; his 
every word a benediction. 

Recall in the light of such a fact the one great test. 
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Follow him this side of Calvary! See how, having 
staked everything on the prophesied resurrection on 
_ the third day, all things, even to the day and in spite 
of royal precaution, were fulfilled to the letter, and from 
the most undoubted testimony the chain of evidence is 
complete that the authority of the Christ was given from 
heaven. 5 


II. Authority of the Fewish hierarchy. 

The annals of history present no other nation like Israel. 
Greece, renowned in classic story, began its authentic his- 
tory less than eight centuries before Christ; but Israel, 
with a genealogy unbroken, covered the events of two 
thousand years. Rome dated back its first history only 
seven and a half centuries, while the chosen people kept a 
recorded lineage unbroken even to Abraham. Nine cent- 
uries before Lycurgus had written the laws of Greece, 
the world’s great lawgiver, the Hebrew Moses, had sent 
out the statutes which were to become the basis of civiliza- 
tion. No royal splendor had equaled that of their wisest 
king. 

Their history was like their temple, unsurpassed in rich- 
ness and splendor, inviting in its silent grandeur the 
world’s master-builders in all centuries to surpass it— but 
thus far in vain. Its timbers King David had marked, and 
for its walls he planned. Beneath its sacred roof Solomon, 
in all the robes of his glory, had kneeled in worship. 
Toward its golden dome the captives turned their faces in 
prayer. Into its sacred portals their prophets had entered. 
It was at once their pride and the symbol of their author- 
ity. Still further, the writings of their Scribes were the 
first of all authentic history; their laws were divinely sanc- 
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tioned; their traditions were sacredly kept. “The rod of 
Moses, the harp of David, the ephod of Samuel, the mantle 
of Elijah, the graven gems on Aaron’s breast —all these 
were theirs; theirs, too, the granite tables of Sinai, theirs 
the living oracles of God.” 

It was a company representing such an antiquity and 
strength of authority, the Christ met. The Scribes and 
Pharisees sat in Moses’ seat and the Christ stood before 
them. “Who gave thee this authority to do these things?” 
asked the chief priests of the Nazarene. It was a sub- 
lime moment. The knowledge of the people lay in the 
keeping of their Scribes; what if those Scribes were put to 
shame? 

Israel’s greatest prophet, and its last, had been put to 
death. Sacred in the affections of the people was the 
memory of the Baptist—the herald by the Jordan. “I 
am not worthy,” this same John had said, “to unloose the 
shoe-latchets” of him who stands among you. He, whom 
their greatest prophet had pointed out as the Christ, looked 
into the faces of scorn before him. “I will ask of you one 
question,” said he, “and answer me, and I will tell you by 
what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, 
was it from heaven or of men; answer me.” The time of 
their confusion had come. “If we shall say, ‘From 
heaven,” they reasoned, “he will say, ‘Why then did ye 
not believe him?’ But should we say, ‘From men’— 
we fear the people; for all verily held John to be a 
prophet.” A declaration on their part that the commis- 
sion of John was from heaven was equivalent to a confes- 
sion that John’s judgment was just. A denial of sucha 
commission would also array the people against them. 
Could those hardened faces blush? Could those scornful 
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brows hide their perplexity? Baffled by him whose author- 
ity they questioned, the great Jewish hierarchy, the expon- 
ents of the world’s most unlimited authority replied, “We 
' know not.” The logical inference they could not evade; 
if John could live without the sanction of their authority, 
and if they cared not even to question it, then surely they 
were the last of all men to question that of the Christ; 
hence his words, “I will not tell you by what authority I 
do these things.” 

Men, here and there, may class the Christ as one with 
themselves; they may dispute over the full significance of 
his mission; but of one fact we are sure, no man ever 
entangled him by any subtle or deceptive question. No 
unbeliever ever successfully resisted his words. In every 
conflict he proved himself the authority of Heaven to the 
world. 

Through the eighteen centuries that Light of men has 
shone. Apostates have patterned after Judas all along the 
centuries, forgetting the history of the first potter’s field. 
The judgment-halls of every age have been trodden by 
men denying whom they ought to own. Pagan Rome 
made the arena their temple, and wild and hungry beasts 
became their priests. Men, boasting their wit, have 
laughed with scorn in the faces of dying martyrs. Follow- 
ers of the Nazarene have all down the generations been 
clothed with scarlet robes. Stoicism, with its cool indiffer- 
ence, has turned its unsympathizing gaze upon the heralds 
of truth. Pantheism, icy in its conceit, has resisted the 
words of comfort. But, after all has been done and said, 
the Christ alone remains supreme in authority; and the 
words he spoke, instead of passing away, are like the tide 
rising upon the beach. Canute the Great commanded the 
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waves of the sea to rise no higher on the shore of his king- 
dom ; but still the waves kept singing their rippling song, 
and the great Canute kept stepping back before the incom- 
ing tide. 

Foolish boys follow will-o’-the-wisps; but wise men 
watch the stars. Men of doubtful natures love to guess; 
men of a purpose seek knowledge. The Scribes and the 
Pharisees who do not know what comes from Heaven and 
what from earth, must give way to him who is the way, the 
truth, and the life; and who speaks with authority that can- 
not be mistaken. 
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THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 
MARK xii: I-12. 


“And he began to speak unto them by parables. A certain man planted a vine- 
yard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a place for the vinefat, and built 
a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a Jar country,” etc. 


THE immediate warning of this parable was addressed by 
our Lord to the selfish officials of the church who refused 
to gather and bring to him the fruits of righteousness from 
his vineyard. Doubtless the chief lesson of his words, in all 
time, is to be received by ministers and teachers, whom God 
holds accountable for the condition of those under their 
charge. Together with the parables of the Two Sons and 
of the Great Supper, this now before us was spoken in the 
temple, a few days before the last passover, to those 
Scribes and Pharisees who had demanded of Jesus by what 
authority he taught. Perhaps Mark confines his account 
to the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen because it con- 
veys the essential lessons of the other two. 

The church of God is here set forth under a figure made 
familiar by the prophets and the Psalms. Isaiah, in a well- 
known passage, represents the wickedness of Israel by the 
bitterness of the fruits of the vine, where there should have 
been only sweetness, Ezekiel shows the wxprofitableness 
of Israel as an empty vine, bringing forth fruit unto itself. 
David shows the sufferings of Israel as a vineyard torn by 
wild beasts and left defenceless and dishonored. But all 
these figures and the parable we are to study combine to 
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show the church of God as an elect body, highly and par- 
ticularly favored by the great Householder and: Owner.of 
the universe. While the earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof, the world and they that dwell therein, God 
has separated a portion of this wide territory, set a hedge 
about it to define its limits exactly, and to make entrance, 
except by the proper approach, difficult; planted vines in 
it, raised a tower for shelter and defense from enemies and 
made every provision for gathering harvests without end. 
He looks that it should bring forth grapes. He admires 
the beauty of the vines, but seeks fruits. His church 
must ever be productive of righteousness, and yield more 
and more as it grows in strength and beauty. 

But having thus established and protected his vineyard, 
the owner, according to the parable, withdrew from sight 
and made arrangements of a permanent character with a 
body of husbandmen, who should cultivate the vines and 
render to him a fair return in kind. These husbandmen 
were, of course, the priests and chief officials of Israel, to 
whom great responsibilities had been committed and from 
whom much was rightly expected. Their unselfish fidelity 
to.God would tend to elevate and bless the whole congre- 
gation, while their apostasy would drag all down into a 
common ruin. It is important to observe that as the 
nation was a unit from age to age, so the priests in their 
generations were a unit in the divine regard. The hus- 
bandmen who had stoned and beaten and sent away or 
killed the prophets, had, in Christ’s day long since been 
dead, and the men who stood before him were not respon- 
sible for the sins of their predecessors and ancestors. 
Nevertheless, they are described and addressed as all one 
body, in rejecting first the messengers and last the Son. 
They all were one in spirit. 
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The great owner of the vineyard, by retiring from sight 
and conducting affairs by agents, made a strong appeal to 
their affectionate and reverential regard. He went intoa 
far country and left them free to say, if they were ungrate- 
ful enough to do so, that there was no owner, none at least 
who would ever make good his claim. But lest this ab- 
senteeism should be taken to mean careless indifference, | 
when the time of the fruit drew near, before covetousness 
had time to assert itself, he sent a servant, a confidential 
household helper, to receive the fair returns; and they 
caught him and beat him and sent him away empty. 

Thus we learn how the unseen God remembers the ser- 
vants whom he has left in charge of his property, knows 
when to expect fruit from their labors, and is always deter- 
mined to secure his rights; so that if one body of husband- 
men refuse to do their part, he supplies their places by 
another, though he waits long for them and is patient and 
fair, for the harvest is too precious not to be gathered. 
The time had come, when Christ spoke, for a change. 

There was not the slightest hesitation in’ rejecting the 
first messenger sent, and all those who succeeded him. No 
concert of action was slowly determined on, for it would 
seem as if the first and most natural thing for the husband- 
men to do was to despise the claims of the owner. With 
each successive appearance of his representatives their 
anger rose, and rebellion took its seat in their hearts, until 
at the last they found themselves plotting to kill the heir — 
and seize the property. This was in due time effected. 
The part of the parable hitherto considered is historical ; 
but from this point Jesus passes into a solemn and almost 
fearful prediction of his own cruel death, which was just at 
hand. The beloved Son at last was sent. The husband- 
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men saw him coming, knew his character, desired, in a 
blind and mad way, to destroy his claims, and so, hurling 
him out of the vineyard, they slew him. 

We note, here, the perfect illustration of the natural 
history of sin. At first, when God draws sensibly near the 
soul and urges his claims, there is an inconsiderate rejec- 
tion of them, not out of felt enmity, nor from a formal 
denial of the rights asserted, but from a blind unwilling- 
ness to surrender to him at once and at that precise 
moment. When he repeats his warnings there is a deeper 
feeling aroused —a feeling of enmity and rebellion. His 
law pressed home on the conscience and heart, not only 
shows sin, but stirs it into activity. It worketh wrath and 
causes the offense to abound. But the culmination of sin 
is not only criminal but foolish. God is too strong for the 
sinner and can cast him out of the vineyard selfishly 
grasped, and he has precisely the same rights after his 
Son has been rejected as before. The wicked husband- 
men were fools. Every criminal is, at some point of his 
course, a fool. The weakness of a plot and the utter folly 
of a well-matured crime are perfectly in harmony with the 
essential nature of sin. The fool hath,said in his heart, 
No God. ; 

The Scribes and Pharisees were so evidently described 
in these words that they sought to lay hold upon the 
speaker. But we can ill afford to waste our indignation on 
a class of men who gave up their account nineteen hundred 
years ago, and who have been ever since standing at the 
bar of human opinion which has universally condemned 
them. It is more pertinent for us to raise the question 
whether this parable has lessons for those who are today 
refusing to hear the voice of the Son of man; whether it 
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is reasonable and just to describe modern rejectors of the 
Gospel as wicked husbandmen, who desire to kill the heir 
_of all things, and to live in a world from which the divine 
government is banished. That this is a real question there 
can be no doubt. The language with which the refusal to 
come to Christ and be saved is often characterized as a 
veritable re-crucifixion of him seems unwarranted; and 
this is, in a large degree, because our spiritual perils and 
privileges are obscure to the natural sense. 

On the other hand the Jews, as we think, understood 
perfectly that they were God’s chosen vineyard, sepa- 
rated by a middle wall of partition from the Gentiles, 
watched over and blessed by Jehovah continually. Con- 
sequently ¢heir rejection of the Messiah was intelligent 
and criminal, while we, today, see no form approaching 
us whom we call the heir, nor have we so monstrous 
a depravity rising up in our hearts as to lead us to say, 
«“ Come, let us kill him.” Up to a certain point all men 
will admit that their case is described; but beyond that 
point they see no resemblance between themselves and 
the generation that killed the Prince of Life; and un- 
less we can make it clear that the parable is for all time 
and all men who know the truth and disobey it, its power, 
by so much, is lost. 

It will be agreed by all of us who are born in Christian 
civilization, that we are a vineyard well planted and cared 
for by the Divine Owner, who rightly looks for a share in 
the fruit when the season for it appears. We have been 
hedged about by law and grace alike. The name that is 
above every name was associated with that of our mothers 
in our earliest years, and the songs of salvation were 
breathed over our cradles. We can say with old Herbert: 
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“Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 


“Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 


“Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears; , 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears.” 


When we come into this world we are put in trust with 
our natural powers and endowments. We did not originate 
ourselves, nor can we sustain ourselves in existence for an 
instant, seeing that in God we live and move and have our 
being. We are set to cultivate what he made and owns. 
-He thus has a natural and indefeasable claim not only 
on ourselves but on the results of our labors —the fruit of 
the vine of his planting. Our responsibility to God is not 
the creation of our choice, but lies hidden in the very roots 
cf our being, whether we wake or sleep, whether we are in 
this world or some other one. Now the terms on which | 
we find ourselves set to work in the vineyard, though we 
had no voice in making them, are perfectly kind and fair 
toward us. God is no austere man, reaping where and 
what he has not sowed. Our supreme happiness lies along 
the path of our highest duty, in bringing to God the fruit 
we owe him. If he appear to men as an Exactor rather 
than a Father, it is only because they selfishly try to claim 
all the vineyard and all its products as their own, ignoring 
his existence and rights. To this natural claim he has 
now added the claim rising out of his grace and mercy in 
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his Son. Christ has come to the world and died for it, 
and is ever in the world —his vineyard —to present the 
love and gracious authority of God. He has done so much 
for us that we are under infinite obligations, and these we 
pay by the simple surrender of ourselves to him who loved 
us and gave himself for us. So far we are described in the 
parable. 

But how gently the demands of God are urged upon us! © 
With what delays, indirection, patience! With what a 
variety of voices, from our earliest yearsswe are called into 
a loving service of the Most High! Very early he began 
to look for fruit in our lives, seeking in the first fresh years 
an acceptance of his authority and the fruits of child piety. 
Did he find none? He came again at the threshold of our 
maturity and again said, “My son, give me thine heart. 
Let me have the strength of your youth!” If the appeal 
went unheeded, he still called, and in the meridian of life 
sought the full-orbed powers before they should become 
fatally turned from their true direction. He keeps on say- 
ing to the oldest sinner that the door of the vineyard is 
open, and that grace makes no distinction in wages paid. 

All this may be admitted and so far the application of 
the parable to men of today be seen, but at this point the 
divergence seems to begin, and those who, for one or 
another reason, refuse to submit to the Gospel, deny utterly 
that they hate the Lord Christ, or that they would reject 
him if he were to come into their presence. They feel no 
enmity against God, yet all the while their conduct shows 
-a heart alienated from him; and when we urge the truth 
of a present although unseen Redeemer knocking at the 
door of their hearts, they claim that they cannot see nor 
hear him. 
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But the obscurity of spiritual privileges and dangers is a 
part of human probation. For, what men now claim to be 
the fact in their case, that they cannot see the Christ and 
are not aware of any rejection of him nor hatred to him, 
might have been equally claimed by the Pharisees and 
Scribes of his own day on earth. It might equally 
be claimed by every generation; for it is a principle of 
the divine procedure never to appeal to men in such 
a way as to make faith unnecessary. From Adam’s day 
to this, in all the “divers portions and divers manners” 
in which God has spoken to men, it has been true 
that without faith it is impossible to please him. Evi- 
dence of his presence, his messages, his redemption 
has always fallen a little short of the demands of 
reason apart from faith, so that at no time was it 
possible for men to say, “This is the heir: come, let 
us kill him and the inheritance shall be ours,” and to say 
it intelligently. It was not so in the time of Christ. 
They said it really and effectually, because they had 
sunk into such a condition that all spiritual objects 
stood in a haze, and they failed to recognize the Mes- 
siah. The rightful heir was in their presence when this 
parable was spoken by him, but they only half knew who 
he was and did not want to know even as much as they 
did. Their heart was waxed gross and their ears dull 
of hearing. They had made them so by a prolonged 
course of rebellion against God, and were guilty for their 
ignorance, The very parables themselves were spoken so 
that only the spiritual could comprehend them, while the 
majority would neither hear nor understand. Through 
generations of insidious wickedness, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees had, in Christ’s day, reached a point where ignorance 
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of his nature was real, yet criminal, where their rejection 
of him was sincere while it brought on them the wrath 
of God. “This was the condemnation: That light had 
come into the world and men loved darkness rather than 
the light, because their deeds were evil.” 

“Tf thou hadst known,” said our Lord, weeping over 
Jerusalem, “even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace; but now are they hid from 
thine eyes.” And yet for all this ignorance, destruction 
should soon fall on the nation. Paul presents this spirit of 
slumber, in harmony with Isaiah, as a divine judicial visi- 
tation; but Peter, standing in the beautiful gate of the 
temple, says, “And now, brethren, I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers, but those things 
which God before had showed by the mouth of all his 
prophets, that Christ should suffer he hath so fulfilled.” 

Here, then, the Son of God and the Heir of all things 
was standing before the rulers of Israel and trying to show 
them their guilt, in ages past, in stoning the prophets, and 
their present guilt in rejecting himself, while, all the time, 
there was no overwhelming evidence that the speaker was 
the Messiah, at least none able to penetrate the dull minds 
of a proud and selfish class that had shut their eyes to the 
light of the’ world. And when, soon after, the only, the 
well-beloved Son, the last pleading of Divine compassion, 
was thrust out of the city and hung bleeding on the cross, 
we hear him pray, “Father, forgive them. They know not 
what they do.” 

From all this we learn that God held the rulers of Israel 
responsible for their characters, into which they had come 
by a guilty rebellion against him. They were preciseiy 
as far out of the way and worthy of being crushed to 
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powder by the falling stone, as if they had known with 
perfect clearness who Jesus was. 

It is so with all of us. We are responsible for our 
characters as well as for our actions. We may so com- 
pletely turn away from God that we in time may become 
incapable of seeing his presence and feeling his spirit. 
Our blindness is part of our sin and will entail upon us 
all dire consequences. We may reject Christ and not 
know it, but we shall be as guilty as if we had seen him 
and had driven the nails into his hands, 
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MARK xii: 13-27. 


“And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, that 
they might catch him in talk,” etc. 


Iris not a new thing in our day that Christianity is 
called in question; that questions are triumphantly put 
which are believed to be unanswerable. Thus it was met 
at its introduction. The famous colloquies with the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees on the last day of the public min- 
istry of our Lord present examples of breadth and acute- 
ness in questioning never surpassed. They also exhibit the 
Scriptural method of dealing with objections. From the 
narrative we learn the following general truths : 


I. Christianity ts open to question. It claims to be a rea- 
sonable religion; one which only needs candid examina- 
tion to secure assent. Christ was always ready to enter- 
tain any man’s objection. His teaching suggests objection. 
- This is intentional. Its influence on the mind is like that 
of the sun on the primeval ocean. It penetrates it and sets 
it in motion from the surface to the bottom. It breeds 
life. The intellectual awakening which has everywhere 
attended the introduction of Christianity is one of its most 
noticeable phenomena. In this no other religion bears any 
resemblance tosit. When Romanism seeks to repress in- 
quiry, it misrepresents Christianity. Christ listened to his 
enemies. We cannot be too careful to diffuse the impres- 
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sion that we are so certain of our grounds, and so anxious 
to have all men see them, that we hold ourselves engaged 
to answer every man’s objection to the Gospel, or else to 
show good reason why the inquirer should wait for more 
light; and that Christianity is just as accessible, for this 
purpose, to her enemies as to her friends. 


Il. There are. difficulties in Christianity. These change 
their form. But all forms are only shifting phases of a 
few main objections. *The questions put to our Saviour 
were comprehensive, and most sagaciously and tersely 
stated. They had been shaped by a conference, in the 
most artful manner the combined ingenuity of his enemies 
could suggest, after three years of observation of Christ, 
his disciples, and the new religion. The difficulties pre- 
sented were genuine. In the forms in which they reappear 
in our day they are genuine. We can hardly overestimate 
the value of having them so conclusively answered as to 
compel public attention. There is no gain in undervaluing 
the force of objections to revealed religion. They exist; 
they are real difficulties. For instance, the first question 
proposed: “Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not?” 
Stated in a general form and including what the question 
implies: How can the claims of the world upon men be 
reconciled with a kingdom of God on earth? Offsetting 
against each other the enormous claims of the world, and 
the enormous claims of Christianity, how can these be so 
harmonized as to leave any room for Christianity? A very 
practical question; in all times a difficulty which must be 
met if the Gospel is to make any wide progress. 

The world makes great claims upon us. Caesar made 
extraordinary demands upon all Roman subjects. The Jew 
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never knew iron rule as he learned its meaning after the 
Roman conquest. He was now under Tiberius. The om- 
nipresent oppression of Rome was summed up in the poll- 
tax. If this was paid, the claim of Rome seemed to be ad- 
mitted to body, estate, wife, children, soil, church, life, 
death. There was no room in the inn for the holy family. 
What room can there be in the world for a Christian? 
Nine tenths of the human race are under despotic govern- 
ments. We do not feel the pressure of the world’s claim 
in this form of our relation to the government under which 
we live. But in other relations we know it. Christianity 
and politics, Christianity and business, Christianity and 
literature, Christianity and society, are in conflict, or seem- 
ing conflict. If Christianity is true, is it not revolutionary? 
Must it not require that no more taxes be paid to Czesar? 
So insurmountable has this difficulty appeared in every 
age, that men have organized revolution against govern- 
ment, the family, society, in the name of Christ. Separa- 
tion from the world has been literally understood. If we 
are to hold to the one allegiance, must we not deny the 
other? Is not the contrast of kingdoms the irreconcila- 
ble contrast of God and Mammon? Christ and Belial ? 
To many in our own day it seems so. In despair of rec- 
onciling the claims of the world with those of God, many 
attempt to live in a state of continual protest against the 
spirit of worldliness—which is a very noble thing, when 
rightly understood. Others reject Christianity as im- 
practicable. Reverence for the Sabbath, charity, humil- 
ity, cannot be reconciled, these say, with the hard, prac- 
tical facts of life, its business, politics, fashions, its whole 
system of complex relations. However beautiful the 
system, the simple fact is that if a man would attempt 
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to live as the Bible prescribes, it would be impossible to 
live at all. 
Alongside the question thus presented, growing out of 


the claims of the world, and of the claims of the kingdom ~ 


of God in the world, is a second question thus very skill- 
fully stated by the Sadducees: When.a woman has been 
successively married to seven brothers, who one after 
another have died; after Zer death, in the resurrection, 
whose wife of the seven shall she be? Put in the general 
form, this is the difficulty : How can the facts of life here 
be reconciled with a kingdom of God hereafter? Moved 
by this difficulty, the Sadducees denied the» doctrine of 
the resurrection. They put their case wonderfully well. 
Does not the doctrine of a resurrection and a future life 
involve practical absurdities? The case supposed was a 
hypothesis; or, possibly, an actual occurrence. But it 
would illustrate ten thousand kinds of confusion which 
would seem to follow if death is to be succeeded by 
another life. How could such a life be connected, in 
any reasonable manner, with this life? Is it not an 
easier and thus the probable view, that death ends all? 
The doctrine of annihilation has always had currency, 
because of the practical reliefs it offers. This doctrine 
was never more popular than at the present time. The 
modern Sadducee denies that there is anything after 
death. Death is extinction. The Christian Sadducee 
holds, or inclines to hold, the annihilation of the impeni- 
tent. 


III. Adl difficulties are solved by Christ. In the first 
case his method was as simple as his inference was broad 
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and conclusive. The tribute-money is called for. It bears 
the image and superscription of the emperor. Then it 
must be paid back to him. Why? On the ground so well 
understood and taught by the rabbis, that wherever a coin 
circulates, the dominion of him who issues it reaches. 
The Roman money was the current money. In receiving 
it, the Jew accepted the Roman government. This gov- 
ernment was imperfect. So are all human governments. 
If others were better, it was only in degree. The coin rep- 
resented the laws of Rome, the army and navy of Rome, 
the government of Rome; on the whole, in its practical 
working, strong, wise, beneficent. Receiving the benefits 
of this government, they should support it. Christianity 
comes to the vast majority of our race under despotic rule. 
What shall men do? Can they be good citizens and 
-embrace the new religion? “Yes,” Christ answers. Chris- 
tianity gives men room to be the best subjects of the worst 
governments. Mr. Disraeli was accustomed to say that 
the hope of Turkey is its Christian populations. We 
are not under a despotism. But the Saviour’s rule covers 
all cases in which human claims are opposed to those of - 
the Gospel. It is applicable in the family. It is hard for 
a member of an irreligious family to be a consistent Chris- 
tian. But Christianity leaves it possible for a Christian to 
be the best father, wife, child, in the worst of homes. 
Requirements may be made which cannot be obeyed; but 
the worst home has claims which the Gospel allows and 
enforces. ; 

It is difficult to be a successful business man and at the 
same time to be strictly honest, and to keep the Sabbath 
holy. Yet business has legitimate claims. We are accus- 
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tomed to look from the other side. Let us view relations 
from this side. There are servants who have a strong 
sense of God’s claim upon them, with quite a weak sense 
of the claims of their employers. The reminder is timely: 
Render to God one faithful day in seven, but render in 
your business six days of honest service. Render consci- 
entious truthfulness and integrity to customers, to employ- 
ers. Be exacting with yourself in these things. The des- 
potic Czesar of business may require too much; but make 
conscience of meeting every just claim the world has to 
lay upon you. If Christians faithfully attempted this, it 
would greatly ease the relations of the world and Chris- 
tianity. It is wholesome, while we are pressing in every 
direction so earnestly the claims of the kingdom of God, 
that we be pressed by the Saviour’s command: “ Render 
unto Czesar the things that are Czesar’s.” 

But our Lord did not overlook the claims of his kingdom. 
He added the command: “Render unto God the things 
that are God’s.” There is a coin which bears Cesar’s 
image; but there is another coin. It bears the image and 
superscription of the Almighty God. His claim upon 
us covers all claims; has the preference of all. It may 
be pressed against Caesar. A condition may arise in 
which the lawful tribute ceases to be lawful, as was the 
case in this country just prior to the Revolutionary 
War. The claims of Great Britain and God came in con- 
flict. There are claims which God always presses 
against the world. The Czsars assumed divine preroga- 
tives, They required worship. The Christian could not 
obey. He could be the best of Roman citizens, but always 
in deference to the claims of the higher citizenship. The 
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inevitable issue came; in the nature of things must always 
come. An artist has well depicted one of the tragedies of 
_ the early conflicts of Christianity. A concourse of Ro- 
mans is gathered in the forum. Senators, knights and sol- 
diers are there; and beautiful and dissolute women and all 
the rabble of the great pagan city. Behind them is a mass- 
ive marble wall of Roman palaces; and before, a row of 
wooden columns upon which, swathed thick with combus- 
tible wrappings, are Christian martyrs, with calm, uplifted 
faces, singing a hymn of faith and hope, awaiting the 
lighting of the fires. In other ways the undying conflict 
presses us. If we will keep the Sabbath holy, inviolable 
against all claims of the world, we shall suffer. At this 
point, perhaps, the heaviest pressure of Christ’s command 
now comes. It seems impossible to obey it. Still it comes 
unvaried, calm and clear: “ Render unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 

In some homes the pressure of the world is cruelly ap- 
plied to force disciples to deny Christ. But they must con- 
fess him, whatever the issue. The Saviour foretold that 
Christianity would divide families. Again and again has it 
done so. The duty of a husband, a wife, a child, to do and 
suffer, reaches very far. But there is an end to it. When 
the issue is made between obedience to parents and obedi- 
ence to God, we must obey God. Over the main door- 
ways in all government buildings in Japan is the picture of 
the Mikado. It is a feature of the national religion. It is 
required of every native in crossing the threshold to wor- 
ship the emperor. God’s claim should ever be upon us, as 
though his name were written above all door-ways. It 
would be well, if in our public buildings, in our homes, 
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everywhere, were written for all men to see: “Render 
unto God the things that are God’s.” 

But notice: in the progress of Christianity, persecu- 
tion in its violent forms, and in its petty forms, tends to 
disappear. Our Saviour’s declaration has a wider reach 
than to point out the crises of religious conflict when a man 
must be ready to separate from the world for the sake of 
Christ, or to lay down his life that he may be found faith- 
ful. He taught the great truth that the claims of the 
world and of the kingdom of God can be reconciled. This 
is our struggle, to reconcile the seemingly antagonistic 
claims. Our heroism is not to die for Christ, but rather 
to ive for him. The objection that there is no room for 
Christianity in business, in society, in politics, is to be an- 
swered, as noble men and women are answering it, by the 
practical refutation of lives faithful both to man and God. 
Some think that the great opportunities for heroic service 
have passed with the martyr periods. Not so. There 
never was a nobler opportunity than offers in our time to 
live for Christ, to show that Christianity is a religion 
adapted for ¢wo worlds. Over our door-ways let us write 
not one clause, but the full sentence: “ Render unto Czesar 
the things that are Czesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 

The reply to the Sadducees was equally conclusive with 
that to the Pharisees and Herodians. They denied that 
there was any resurrection, or angel, or spirit. The answer 
of Christ covered all these errors: “Do ye not therefore 
err, because ye know not the Scriptures neither the power 
of God?” He proceeds to declare the true relation of mar- 
riage and the doctrine of the resurrection, and to cite and 
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apply Scripture in proof of the doctrine. It requires some 
knowledge to question doctrine. But the questioner is 
ignorant of the text-book of doctrine, the sacred writings. 
These reveal that the next life is spiritual. This life joins 
to that spiritually. There is no marriage in heaven. 
What they have raised seems a difficulty. It is so only 
in appearance. The purpose of marriage is the increase 
and succession of life. Hereafter there is to be no. such 
increase or succession. We are to be as the angels. So 
far as concerns anything here taught, we shall know 
each other in heaven, love each other, have special affec- 
tions for, and relationships with each other. But we 
shall not marry, for there will be no more death or birth. 
The objection was based on assumptions, ignorant, unbibli- 
cal. It vanishes. Jesus proceeds to prove the doctrine. 
The Old Testament Scripturgs are full of teachings of im- 
mortality, 2f one knows how to interpret them. ‘Ne might 
not think of giving the passage cited by Christ the mean- 
ing which he connects with it. But interpreted by him, it 
becomes a proof-text. This is the argument: God is in 
covenant with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Then they 
must be living; for he is not in covenant with the dead. 
In the nature of things, as long as a covenant continues in 
force, both parties to it must be living. Having appealed 
to the Scripture, our Lord makes a decisive appeal to the 
power of God. Of this, they should not have been igno- 
rant. But had they known it, recognized it, no supernat- 
ural fact, not even the resurrection, would have presented 
to them any insuperable difficulties. In the Bible, the res- 
urrection is repeatedly rested upon the power of God. The 
vast powers hostile to man are represented by death. 
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Death is the culminating work of destructive forces only 
less than omnipotent. How can the dead live? Our 
Saviour answers: By the power of God. God is greater 
than death. He shall put all enemies under his feet. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. Whoever 
disputes the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
denies the almighty power of God. Our Christian hope 
of rising from the grave is that the infinite power of 
God is engaged for our deliverance. By this power 
Christ rose. By it we too shall rise. The Sadducee also 
was silenced. ~ : 
“And no man after that durst ask him any question.” 
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MARK xii: 28-44. 
“And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning together 
and perceiving that he had answered them well, asked him, Which is the 

Jjirst commandment of all?” ete. 

TuIs passage teaches that man’s life, rightly ordered, 
revolves, like the earth upon which he dwells, upon an axis 
with two fixed poles. That axis is love, and the poles are 
God and man. The love thus defined and exercised fulfills 
the whole law. It embraces in its scope all of man’s du- 
ties, religious and moral. “On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” Consider 


I. The nature of this love. “Had the essence of the 
divine law consisted in deeds,” says a wise commentator, 
“it could not possibly have been expressed in a single 
word; for no one deed is comprehensive of all others em- 
braced in the law. But as it consists in an affection of 
the soul, one word suffices to express: it— but only one. 
Fear is limited in its sphere and distant in character. 
Trust, hope, and the like, are called into action only by per- 
sonal necessity, and have respect to our own well-being. 
But dove is an all-inclusive affection, embracing not only 
every other affection proper to its object, but all that is 
proper. to be done to its object. It is, besides, the most 
personal of all affections. One may fear an event, hope for 
and rejoice in it; but one can love only a person. It is 
the tenderest, the most unselfish, the most divine, of all 
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affections.” Such is that axial principle on which man’s 
life, when obedient to God, revolves. It reminds us of that 
great discovery of the age, which has traced the various 
powers of nature—light, heat, electricity, etc. — back to 
one great original force, from which they all spring and 
into which they are convertible. Like the mythic Proteus, 
that force changes its form according to the exigency of 
the time, now appearing as heat, then as light, then as 
magnetism, then as motion — so this love, which is the ful- 
fillment of the law, is at the basis of all acts of piety and 
of all forms of virtue. This is beautifully set forth in 
1 Cor. 13 chap., where charity or love is represented under 
many phases, 


Il. The object of this love. God is the first and supreme 
object. Of the two poles between which it turns, he 
stands at the superior. Love to man is secondary to 
love to God. It is so, not only from the inferiority ‘of 
its object, but because true love of God begets love to 
man. The latter, resulting from the former, must needs 
occupy a subordinate position. The fountain is higher 
than the stream, and includes it. So love to God is higher 
than, and includes, love to man. The words of St. John 
imply this. “If a man say, I love God,” he says, “and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen. And this commandment have we from 
him, that he who loveth God love his brother also.” God, 
then, is the object of that love which fulfills the law, The 
Lord of heaven and earth claims it as his peculiar treasure. 
He commands us to give him what, without such com- 
mand, we might think it presumption to offer. He, who 
is more glorious than any of his works, who is but faintly 
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typified and reflected in whatever we know or can imagine 
as most fair and alluring to the heart; he says to us, “Be 
not dismayed, for I am thy God. The heaven is my 
throne and the earth is my footstool; but to this man will 
I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, 
and trembleth at my word. Thou though art poor and 
weak and sinful, the Lord thinketh upon thee. Jehovah 
thy God is with thee, the mighty one who saves. He 
rejoiceth over thee with rapture. His love for thee is 
unutterable. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 

It is not merely our duty to love God; it is our highest 
privilege. Whatever else gives dignity and happiness to 
man, is as nothing compared with this. For this he was 
made, and the restless longings which fill his breast, which 
lead him to seek happiness in the pursuit of wealth, fame, 
power, and whatever other things human ambition craves, 
are but inarticulate cries of the heart for God. “Thou 
madest us for thyself,” says Augustine, “and our heart is 
restless until it repose in thee.” George Herbert has 
quaintly set forth this truth in one of his poems : 


“When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
‘Let us,’ said he, ‘pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which disperséd lie, 
Contract into a span.’ 


“So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flowed; then wisdom, honor, pleasure. 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


“¢For if I should,’ said he, 
‘Bestow this jewel on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature, 
So both should losers be. 
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“¢Vet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness; 
Let him be rich, and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.’” 


Ill. The degree in which this love to God should be exer- 
cased. It should not be a languid affection, but one in 
which all the powers of man’s nature are engaged. This is 
shown by the commandment recited by Christ, in which 
the various parts of our complex being are summoned to 
contribute their utmost force. to form the love enjoined. 
Note the language of the commandment: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” z¢, thy love 
shall be perfectly hearty and sincere; “and with all thy 
soul,” z. ¢, it shall be ardent, full of warmth and feeling; 
“and with all thy mind,” z. ¢., it shall be an intelligent love, 
no fanatical devotion; “and with all thy strength,” z. ¢,, it 
shall be energetic and intense. It seems hardly possible 
to add anything to this description, as a portrayal of the 
truest and highest love. We cannot fail to gather from it 
that our love to God is to be of the most earnest, real, and 
vital sort, one into which we are to put the whole of our 
being, as a plant puts into its flower the united forces of 
root and leaf and stem. 


IV. This love possible only through Christ. An object 
of such love must be one with whom we are somewhat 
acquainted, whose personality is clearly defined, whose 
qualities we can understand and appreciate, and find con- 
genial or in harmony with ourselves. Anything like dis- 
tance, reserve, incomprehensible strangeness of nature, 
is chilling to love. We say of such a one, “I cannot get 
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near enough to him to love him.” “He repels me.” 
“There is no bond of sympathy between us.” 

__ If such obstacles to love separate us from our fellow-men, 
are there not still greater ones to prevent us from loving 
God? “Touching the Almighty,” says Job, “we cannot 
find him out.” “Behold, I go forward, but he is not there, 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him; on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth 
himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him,” 
“Therefore I am troubled at his presence; when I con- 
sider, I am afraid of him.” Can there be fellowship and 
sympathy between finite, sinful man, and that holy, infi- 
nite, invisible One? By what points of attachment can we 
fasten our love upon him? Howcan we penetrate that 
reserve, and bridge over that infinite distance which divides 
him from us? These are difficulties which have troubled 
us all. They are old as the race, and form the ground of 
man’s most pathetic religious struggles. God, considered 
as an infinite Spirit, is simply an abstraction. The human 
mind cannot rest its faith on an abstraction, the heart can- 
not adore it. Wedemand something more tangible as an 
object of religious trust and devotion, This demand is 
what has produced different systems of idolatry. “The 
first inhabitants of Greece, there is reason to believe,” says 
Macaulay, “worshiped one invisible Deity. But the neces- 
sity of having something more definite to adore, produced 
in a few centuries the innumerable crowd of gods and god- 
desses. In like manner, the ancient Persians thought it 
impious to exhibit the Creator under a human form. Yet 
even these transferred to the sun the worship which, in 
speculation, they considered due only to the Supreme 
Mind.” The repeated lapses of the ancient Jews into idol- 
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‘atry arose from the same cause. The vine, lacking its cov- 

eted support, cannot stand up erect ; it must needs trail its 
leaves in the dust. So the Jew, in spite of the wonders of 
Egypt, and the terrible manifestations of Sinai, declined 
from the spiritual worship of the invisible Jehovah to that 
of idols of wood and stone. How, then, is the command 
which enjoins the highest love to God to be obeyed? 
Through faith in Christ as God manifest in the flesh. 
The doctrine of the incarnation has a rational basis in the 
necessities of man’s finite nature. Since the mind of 
man could not mount up to heaven and comprehend the 
ineffable greatness of the Divine Being, he condescended 
to come down to the earth and reveal himself in a form 
that man could understand. The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us, that we might come to the knowledge 
of the Father through him. “He took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men,” 
to give us a true apprehension of that “blessed and only 
Potentate,” “dwelling in light unapproachable ; whom no 
man hath seen, nor can see.” God, thus revealed, become 
an object of love to man. Jesus intimates this by refer- 
ence to the words of David concerning himself in the one 
hundred and tenth Psalm. “How say the Scribes,” he 
asked, “that the Christ is the son of David? For David 
himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool. David therefore himself calleth him 
Lord; and whence is he his Son?” Directing thus their 
attention to a familiar portion of their Scripture, which 
taught that the Christ there foretold was also the Divine 
Lord, Jesus suggests how the love to God just spoken of 
is made practicable. It is by loving that Christ who was 
the Son of David according to the flesh. 
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It may be impossible to love God as the almighty, incom- 
prehensible Creator, but it is quite possible to love him 
when represented in the person of Christ, walking among 
‘men, pitying their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, 
healing their diseases, weeping over their graves, removing 
their transgressions, bestowing on them the Holy Spirit, 
ever living and always with us, the same yesterday, today, 
and forever. This possibility is not a matter of specula- 
tion but of actual proof. Countless souls among the living 
and the dead have been able to say with the apostle, “The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” Multitudes have been 
willing to suffer and die for him. Love for him has been 
found the strongest incentive to duty, a sufficient support 
under persecution and trial, the one supreme affection that 
could not be quenched. 


V. False and true manifestations of this love. Not every- 
thing that would pass itself off as the love of God is really 
such. The counterfeit should not be taken for the genuine 
coin. Christ, therefore, in close connection with his reaf- 
firmation of that old commandment to love God, bids his 
hearers beware of imitating the Scribes. The ostentatious 
devotion of the Scribes, their punctilious religiosity and 
parade of pious living, were but an affectation of piety. 
There was no true love of God in it. Its animating princi- 
ple was vanity. They loved the honor and applause which 
their reputed sanctity gained for them. But while they 
went about in their long, pious robes, and courted saluta- 
tions of reverence in the market-place, and sought the chief 
seats in the synagogues and the highest places at feasts, 
they hid avarice and cruelty in their hearts; they plotted 
to devour the houses of desolate, unprotected widows, 
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while in pretense of piety, they drawled out their long 
prayers. There was no sincere love of God in men of 
that sort. They were hypocrites. Instead of winning the 
divine favor by anything they did, they but incurred a 
greater damnation. 

The error of the Scribes is one men easily fall into. 
Love to God is made more a matter of outward form than 
of inward reality. But to show that love genuine a better 
proof than this.is demanded. The real proof of love is its 
willingness to make sacrifices for the sake of its abject. 
There is no chance for sacrifice in the doing of things 
which involve no self-denial, and which may minister to 
our vanity or pride. Ask for something which calls for 
self-denial — hard, genuine self-denial, that presses to the 
quick — and if the heart cheerfully respond, its evidence of 
having love for God is made good. A beautiful example 
of this kind is shown in the case of the poor widow, the 
story of whose offering to the Lord concludes this chapter. 
Standing in juxtaposition to the hateful picture of the 
Scribes, this scene is made by contrast the more impres- 
sive. Jesus, still in the precincts of the temple, an atten- 
tive observer of all that is passing, beheld how the people 
cast their offerings of money into the sacred treasury. 
Many that were rich cast in much. Among these “many” 
were doubtless some of those Scribes who devoured wid- 
ows’ houses, hoping to sanctify and cleanse their ill-gotten 
gains by giving a handsome portion to the Lord. After 
them came the poor widow, “whose house had been de- 
voured if not by them, yet by the changes and chances of 
her life.” Her offering was “two mites, which make a far- 
thing.” It was a paltry offering in itself considered. But 
it was much for her, for it was all her living. . The giving 
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of it implied that she fasted that day, for the sake of giving 
something to the Lord. Jesus saw it and embalmed it 
for everlasting admiration in his words, that the world 
might have in it a good example of that sincere, fervid, 
thoughtful, energetic love, which man should give to God. 


Two or three suggestions press upon us in conclusion: 

1. Our piety is warm and vital according to our faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. We cannot love God except 
we know him. We cannot know God except we behold 
him in Christ. To worship and love Christ, therefore, 
instead of being idolatry, is the only true approach to God. 
“ He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father.” 
As Dr. Hodge says: “Christ is our God, and when we 
speak of keeping near to God, we mean God in Christ, 
God as reconciled and made propitious to us by his blood.” 
The more we realize this truth, the more ardent and lively 
our piety becomes, and the more precious and near is 
Christ. Dr. Payson in his last hours said: “Through all 
my earlier life Christ to me was like a star afar off; but in 
my later years he has been growing larger and larger to 
my view, and has been coming nearer and nearer to me; 
and now he seems to me to fill the whole air and to be as 
big as the world.” This is a common experience with 
Christians. At first, perplexed by the metaphysical diffi- 
culties which beset the question of Christ’s divinity, they 
do not render him a full homage. His humanity seems 
opposed to his deity, and they are troubled with a confu- 
sion of mind in regard to him, which hinders their faith. 
But as the work of the Spirit progresses in their hearts, 
those difficulties vanish, his divine power and glory grow 
upon their view, and at last he is all in all. 
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2. The enduring glory of acts of self-sacrifice done in 
love for the Lord. That poor widow’s offering was but a 
trifle, and yet it immortalized her. It was also a seed of 
good, which keeps on bearing fruit forever. Let the exam- 
ple not be lost upon us. If we would leave behind the 
fragrance of a good name, we must sacrifice in our love 
to God,somewhat of our selfish ease and comfort to do it. 

3. The giving which elicits the divine approval and is 
accepted by him as a proof of love, is likely to be that of 
the poor. Among those whom Christ saw casting money . 
into the treasury, many that were rich putin much. But 
as they gave of their superfluity, as they denied themselves 
no pleasure or indulgence to do it, there was no certain — 
evidence of love to God in it. Christ said not of any one 
of those large givers, “This man shows how truly he loves 
God by the offering he makes.” To the poor widow who 
put in her allowance for her day’s living, he gave this 
praise, that the poor might be encouraged to give as they 
are able, and the rich so as to feel it. 
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MARK xiii: 1-20. 


“ And gs he went out of the temple, one of his disciples saith untO him, Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are here!” ete. 


Tue whole discourse of our Lord upon the Mount of 
Olives, recorded in this chapter, will be treated in its unity 
in this and the following sermon. Frequent references 
must needs be made to the parallel accounts in the other 
Gospels, and to those parts of the New Testament which 
have a special bearing upon the great theme opening 
before us. For the wide divergence from received modes 
of explanation which will be noticed, the reader’s patience 
and candid consideration are earnestly sought, since upon 
no one subject is the Christian mind of today less settled 
than upon the so-called Second Coming of our Lord, and 
upon none are our best commentators more unsatisfactory. 
The time surely seems to have come for a possible re-ad- 
justment of our accepted theories, by careful, reverent, and 
_ independent study. 

Entering at once, then, upon the subject, we remark, 


I. That the fall of Jerusalem, the “end of the world,” 
“the end,” the “coming of the Son of man in the clouds 
of heaven,” and the “coming of the kingdom of God,” al/ 
appear to be intimately associated with Dh other in this 
chapter and its parallels. 

I. The guestions which the disciples addressed to our 
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Lord on the Mount of Olives, and which drew out this 
remarkable prophecy, go far to show this. Mark reports 
the question (verse 4), “Tell us, when shall these things 
be? and what shall be the sign when these things are all 
about to be accomplished?” “These things” of which he 
speaks were, as we see from the first verses of this chapter, 
the overthrow of the temple and the consequent end o¢ the 
Jewish dispensation. Luke records the question in sub- 
stantially the same words, while Matthew says it was this: 
“Tell us, when shall these things be, and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world?” 
Here it is clear that all three Evangelists had essentially 





the same thing in mind and used different expressions in 
their records to represent their individual apprehension of 
it. When the temple should be overthrown, the presence 
or coming of the Son of man would be manifested, and the 
“world” which they had in mind would come to an end. 
The three Gospels furnish, as we see at a glance, substan- 
tially the same azswer to these three differently expressed 
questions, simply because the same ground is covered in 
them all. 

In other words, we cannot imagine that Mark and Luke 
would forget so important a question as “When will this 
material globe be destroyed?” if it had been asked and 
answered on the Mount of Olives. The end of the world, 
as we shall see in due time, was the end of the Jewish 
world; and hence, Matthew threw the question into this 
form, as covering the same ground with the two briefer 
ones of the other Evangelists. 

2. Nothing in the sty/e of the discourse would indicate 
that there was any brea’< in the prophecy, and that some 
things were to occur' ery soon, while others would come 
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in ages thereafter. Thus we find in verse seventh, “the 
end is not yet;” in verse thirteenth, “but he that endur- 

_eth to the end, the same shall be saved.” What end? We 
find, as we read on, a very specific direction to the disciples, 
to flee from Jerusalem when they saw the Roman army. 
The calamity that was to fall on that wicked and adulter- 
ous generation is set forth; and with no break in the - 
discourse Jesus says, “ Ju those days, after that tribulation” 
(or as Matthew says: “Jmmediately after that tribula- 
tion”), the sun shall be darkened and the coming or 
presence of the Son of man shall take place. He may 
have seen doubt in the faces of the apostles, and as if 
to correct any misapprehension, and make it sure that they 
should understand these things to be near, he adds (verse 
thirtieth), “Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass away till a// these things come to pass!” ) 

It is customary to assume that both the disciples and 
our Lord had very different things in mind, and that by a 
process to us arbitrary and mysterious, Jesus suddenly 
passed from events at hand to those centuries away. The 
argument is simple. He did not come in the clouds with 

- holy angels, as he said he would. The sun was not dark- 

ened and the stars did not fall. But what if we are at 

fault in demanding this literal fulfillment of his words? 

What if all the while we have been in error in looking for 

visible, sensible phenomena, instead of spiritual realities, 

_ which they symbolize? 

3. But this close connection of great events soon to 
occur, appears abundantly elsewhere in the Gospels and 
Epistles. Matthew puts on record, as early as the tenth 
chapter of his Gospel, the remarkable prediction, “ Verily, 
I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over the cities of 

22 
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Israel, till the Son of man be come.’ Probably this © 
belongs, chronologically, later in the account, for the 
seventy, to whom he spoke, returned long before the end 
of Christ’s ministry and that period which he described as 
the “end of the world.” Its early place in the first Gospel 
goes to show how deep an impression the great word left 
on Matthew’s mind that the coming of our Lord was soon 
to take place. 

In Matthew xvi: 27, 28, Mark viii: 38, ix: 1, and Luke 
ix : 26, 27, we have three separate prophecies that the 
Son of man should come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels, to reward every man aecording to his 
works, and that all this should be before the death of some 
that stood before him. The judgment should specially 
come upon those who were ashamed of him in //a¢ sinful 
and adulterous generation. The kingdom of God should 
come with power before ¢hat generation had wholly passed 
away. Some have held that the transfiguration was here 
intended; but the spiritualization of Christ's body for a 
few moments before three apostles, would hardly seem to 
be the coming of the Son of man, with all his holy angels, 
to reward every man according to his works. Such an 
explanation could have been used only to support a weak 
theory or to meet the traditional views. 

If we glance at the connection in which the parable of 
the Unjust Judge stands," we see that its first intent was 
not an encouragement to prayer in general, but to impor- 
tunate prayers in the anxious and dreadful period soon 
to come upon the Christian people. Jesus was to disap- 
pear, and they were to be bitterly persecuted. Still, 
they were to cry out to God, who would avenge his own 


Luke xviii: 1-8. Study Revision text and margin. 
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elect speedily. And so he did. Vengeance fell on Jeru- 
salem. Still, our Lord asks the question, “ Nevertheless, 
when the Son of man cometh, shall he find [the] faith in 
the land?” 

We look at the parable of the Pounds,’ and what do 
we see? They thought that the kingdom of God shouid 
immediately appear. But no; Jesus said a short time 
must elapse in which he should be absent, and then he 
should come back to judgment. And this first impression 
meets the case as now presented. After about forty years 
the sudden return took place. 

In the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen,? we see a 
specific application to the Jews of that day. “The king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ The chief priests at 
once perceived that he had spoken the parable against 
them. It is significant that the honest Dean Alford, who 
is far from adopting the views here urged, says, upon this 
parable: “We may observe that our Lord makes ‘when 
the Lord cometh’ coincide with the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, which is incontestably the overthrow of the wicked 
husbandmen. This passage, therefore, forms an important 
key to our Lord’s prophecies, and a decisive justification 
for those who, like myself, firmly hold that the coming of 
the Lord is, in many places, to be identified, primarily, 
with that overthrow.” 

President Edwards recorded, in his disconnected notes 
on the Bible, these plain words: ‘When the Lord there- 
fore of the vineyard cometh, It is manifest here that the 
destruction of Jerusalem is called the coming of the Lord. 
This is called the end of the world; it is the end of the 


1 Luke xix: 11-27. : 2 Mark xii: 1-12. 
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old world, and from this time began the new heavens and 
the new earth, spoken of in Isaiah; and the time when the 
heavens and the earth are shaken; this was the end put to 
the Jewish Church, and polity, and nation, and law, 
country, city and sanctuary, and all the Jewish world. It 
was that which was spoken of as being very near by the 
apostles, and said by Christ to be within the life-time of 
some there present.” 

The parable of the Marriage of the.King’s Son’ bears 
the same general interpretation. The kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, the first invitations were sent out to the 
chosen people who, on rejecting them, were to be delivered 
over to the executioners, who proved to be the Roman 
- army under Titus. 





II. But we pass one step further into the heart of the 
subject. It has been shown that there is a very evident 
connection between the “end of the world,” the “coming” 
of Christ, and the fall of Jerusalem. We next observe 
that all the preliminary events to this coming, described in 
this and parallel chapters, occurred within that generation, 
and that most of them were limited to that generation by 
the nature of the case. 

1. Jesus plainly is speaking on the Mount of Olives 
to those who heard him rather than to the generations 
indefinitely following. | There is a peculiar directness 
and explicitness that go with important personal instruc- 
tions. From verse 28th, nothing could be more intensely 
personal, especially as we find imbedded in these warnings 
the urgent words: “This generation shall not pass away 
till all these things come to pass.” “These mighty 


1 Matt. xxii: 1-14. See context. 
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events,” Jesus. seems to say, “are imminent. I give you 
the signs by which to determine them. You are about to 
be terribly triedy but if you are faithful you shall escape 
the doom of Jerusalem, and rejoice at my appearing and 
kingdom. You cannot tell the day and hour, but it will 
be before some of you die. You must watch and pray and 
be ready at any time.” 

2. The trials to befall the little church between the 
ascension of Christ and his manifested presence in his 
kingdom, were from false Christs, wars among nations, 
famines, earthquakes, persecutions by Jewish councils, 
expulsions from synagogues, family separations and_be- 
trayals, and the hatred of men. That these have occurred 
in various ages of the church, in some form, no one need 
deny, but they peculiarly came, as Jesus predicted, upon 
his first followers after the crucifixion. False Messiahs 
and false prophets began immediately to appear after his 
ascension, and continued to mislead the unwary. In 
Pilate’s procuratorship (A. D. 36) one appeared in Sama- 
ria. Another is known to have led away multitudes in the 
year 45. Josephus says that the country at this time was 
full of robbers, magicians, false prophets, false Messiahs 
and impostors, who deluded the people with the promise 
of great events. The appearance of false Christs is cer- 
tainly not a feature of Christianity in all ages. None 
have left any mark in history. -The very conception of 
Christ has been changing and taking a more spiritual 
form, so that a delusive imitation would be out of the 
question today except among the most ignorant and su- 
perstitious. No! this particular trial fell on ‘the believers 
in the dark times, when Judaism was hastening to its 
overthrow. 
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So of the trials before councils and the beatings in 
synagogues; these cannot be in the future of the church. 
The sufferings in families here predicted are precisely 
what we should expect in times of distrust and terror and 
fanaticism; when, as one has said, the Jews seemed 
possessed of seven thousand devils. 

History abundantly proves that the social upheavals, the 
famines and earthquakes, mysterious signs in the heavens, 
characterized the last days of Jerusalem. All was as 
Jesus had predicted. 

The preliminary troubles having been set forth, our 
Lord passes to the sign itself of his presence— the down- 
fall of the holy city. Distinguish the szgm in the out- 
ward sphere, from the ¢himg in the unseen realm. He 
uses the style of Daniel, to whom, in Matthew’s account, 
he distinctly refers, with an impressive note: “Let him 
that readeth understand.” The siege of Jerusalem lasted 
three years and a half, in harmony with Daniel’s predic- 
tion, and it has been thought that the expression “abomi- 
nation of desolation” described the Roman eagles at the 
top of their standards bringing desolation to the sanctuary. 
We see, at a glance, that any such directions as are given 
here for them that are zz Fudea to fly at once without 
returning to the house, to leave home without a cloak, the 
expression of pity for mothers and their little children, 
together with prayer that the flight be not zz the winter, 
are all absurd if the end of the physical world was to 
follow. They preceded the fall of the city. Those who 
regard that event as far beneath the demands of the 
descriptions there and elsewhere, will do well to digest our 
Lord’s words: “For those days shall be tribulation, such 
as there hath not been the like from the beginning of the 
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creation which God hath created until now, and never 
shall be.” This was the sign. 

3. But it will be said there is one preliminary to all 
these events that cannot have been met within forty years 
of the day of Pentecost. “The Gospel must first be 
preached unto all the nations,” or, as Matthew says, “ And 
this Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the 
end come.” But if we take Scripture itself, we find that 
according to its phraseology all this occurred. 

Paul writes to the Romans, about A. D. 57, that they 
showed a faith spoken of throughout the whole world; to 
the Colossians he says the Gospel had come to them as it 
had zz all the world, and that it had been preached Zo every 
creature under heaven; while the apostles are said to have 
received grace and apostleship for obedience to the faith 
among all nations. Besides this there is one expression in 
Matthew which goes far to limit the kind of evangelization 
to that short period of forty years before “the end came.” 
They were to preach for a w#tmess to all nations. This 
isa most solemn assertion. It sounds like a judgment 
rather than an act of salvation. But to that period it was 
peculiarly appropriate and necessary. The old order of 
things was fast passing away, and before some then living 
should die, the cup of divine retribution would be full. It 
was the last chance for the Jewish people who had rejected 
Christ. Out of that abominable generation some per- 
chance might be saved, as we know they were. A rapid 
circuit through Judea, a hasty but clear announcement of 
the Gospel was all that was possible. It gave those who 
were ordained to eternal life their chance to hear and be 


saved, 
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Nor was the case unlike this in the Pagan world. Swift 
evangelization, preliminary to the more lasting work of the 
Gospel, must first be done, from city to city, from land to 
land. This was to be a wetness against them who repented 
not, to seal their perdition, while it opened a door of hope 
to the submissive and believing. 

It was a sort of work limited to a time, such as we have 
pictured, just before the judgment of the old world, but to 
represent it as characterizing the present preaching of the 
Gospel throughout the nations, is little less than horrible. 
We are sent out to preach for the salvation of men, for 
national restoration, for the creation of life and hope where 
men now sit in darkness. Our mission is to found 
churches and schools that shall last for ages, to set in 
operation those mighty regenerating powers that shall run 
their course from generation to generation, creating life 
under the ribs of death. Only the most stalwart believer 
in the immediate corporeal advent of Christ and the col- 
lapse of the globe, can dare to speak of preaching as a 
wetness to mankind. 

Enough has been said to show that a great crisis in the 
history of the world came soon after our Lord’s ascension. 
The outward and visible sign of his presence and the 
establishment of his kingdom among men, was the down- 
fall of Jerusalem, the preliminary events to which we have 
been considering. Calamities were foretold as coming not 
on the disciples who were faithful unto the dreadful end, 
but upon a cruel and wicked nation that was about to 
crucify its Lord and King. We are in another dispensa- 
tion. The old world went out and the new world came 
in. If we are Christ’s, we belong to the world to come, 
and our “citizenship” is now in heaven. If we are faith- 
ful unto death, the crown of life shall be ours, 
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WATCHFULNESS ENJOINED, 
MARK xiii: 21-37. 
“And then if any man shall say to you, Lo, here is Christ; or, lo, he is 
there; believe him not,” etc. 

It has been shown, in the the last sermon, that the so- 
called end of the world, the fall of Jerusalem, the coming 
of Christ and his kingly rule, are all apparently identified 
with each other in the New Testament. In some way it 
is clear they stood together in the mind of the apostles. 
They believed and taught that the end was near, that 
Christ was very soon to appear in power and great glory. 
They were sorry to die before the event. All this, if we 
can free ourselves from traditions of men, seems in perfect 
keeping with Jesus’ careful predictions and directions. It 
is what we should expect after reading with an unpreju- 
diced mind the chapter before us. We have seen, also, 
- that the calamities just preceding and pointing to “the 
end” and the manifested “Presence” were such as pecu- 
liarly belonged to the dark days between the crucifixion 
of Christ and the end of the Jewish system. It is now 
possible for us to go farther, and say: 


III. That there is nothing in the descriptions of the 
“end of the world” and the “coming of the Son of man” 
which forbids us to believe that they took place, as was 
predicted, at the time of the fall of Jerusalem. What is 


the proof offered? 
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1. The expression “end of the world” cannot possibly 
mean the end of the material globe or of the universe. Ii 
the Bible anywhere declares the manner or fact of the vio- 
lent end of all material things, it certainly does not here. 
Six times in the New Testament we come across the 
phrase before us. Three times in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew, in the parable of the Tares and of the enemy 
sowing them ; once.in the parallel account to the chapter 
before us, in Matthew xxiv: 3; again in the same, chapter 
XXVili: 20: “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world;” again in Hebrews ix: 26: “ But now once 
in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.” 

Now, in all these instances, the word loosely rendered 
“world” in our old version is in the Greek, age, adv, dis- 
pensation, cycle of events, and never can be made to mean 
the material universe in this connection. There are other 
Greek words for that in common use throughout the New 
Testament. We have one of them (jj) in such expres- 
sions as these: “Thy will be done on earth ;” “There was 
darkness over the /and,;” “He commanded them to sit 
down on the ground.” Another common word (kécuoc) 
found in such familiar expressions as these: “ Ye are the 
light of the world;” “Go ye into all the world;” “He 
was in the world ;” “ Love not the world.’ A third word 
of this description (j«uér) which clearly designated the 
material world, is found in the phrases: “All the world 
should be taxed;” “There was a dearth throughout all the 
world.” Of none of these does the Scripture predict an end. 
It is not told us that “the land” shall be burned up; that 
the “‘cosmos” shall be dissolved; that “inhabited world” 


shall pass away. What ends is the age; and the age 
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that ended when Jerusalem fell, was the Jewish age. The 
world that passed away in fire was the old, decadent, cor- 
rupt, hypocritical, cruel, fanatical and idolatrous world that 
had exhausted God’s patience and resources. The new 
world, following on, is endless. It shall never be burned 
up. Moreover the word rendered “end” is, more strictly, 
consummation. It does not describe an abrupt termina- 
tion or terminus, but the completion, the flowering out of 
processes long at work. As the end of the ungodly is the 
total result of their bad conduct, and is not the termination 
of their existence, so the end of the age is the outcome of 
it, its perfected fruits, moral and spiritual. The wicked- 
ness of the children of Israel culminated in the ruin of 
their holy city, and their ejection from the land of their 
fathers. Upon these truths the Revision comes in to 
throw much light, since we read in the margin where the 
above passages are found, the equivalent expression, “Con- 
summation of the age,” except in Hebrews ix: 26, where 
the revisers brought into the text the better translation : 
“ Now once at the end of the ages hath he appeared.” So 
it would seem Christ was crucified at the “end of the 
world.” This was the end to which constant reference is 
made all through the epistles, as being imminent, dreadful 
to the foes and glorious to the friends of Christ. 

2, The end of the world of which Christ and his apos- 
tles spoke, did occur, as he declared it would; but, it will 
be said, no ingenuity can explain away the tremendous 
words descriptive of the coming of the Son of man in the 
wlouds of heaven. Nothing less than the dissolution of all 
things and visible displays of divine glory in some distant . 
future can meet the requirements of such language. Was 
the sun darkened? and did the moon withdraw her light? 
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Were the powers of heaven shaken? Did men see the 
Son of man .attended with angels sitting on clouds and 
judging mankind ? 

In answer, we observe that our Saviour was speaking 
in the words and style of the prophet Daniel. It is not 
given us to measure the importance of the end of the Jew- 
ish world in the divine plan of redemption and to say that 
such an event is not worthy of such language. The time 
when a mighty religious system, a great divine training- 





school was to come to an end, certainly is a turning-point 
in the chronology of God’s kingdom. God and his Son 
and his angels may have had a measure of that event 
which places it somewhat higher in the race’s history than 
our ignorance and dull traditionalism would place it. 
Below the little group that sat on the brow of Olivet lay 
that beautiful city over which even Jesus had wept. The 
judgment eagles were moving in the air toward it. Its 
downfall was more than the burning of the city. It wasa 
signal that the old heavens and earth—the entire relig- 
ious and social life of God’s chosen people — had passed 
away, and that a new heaven and earth wherein righteous- 
ness dwelt were to take their places. The “world to 
come” was then to begin its coming from heaven. Jesus 
might be entitled, we may say, to describe a tribulation 
greater than any before or any that should come after, in 
language as strong at least as that which’ prophets had 
used before him when they described long-past events. 
Let us see something of the prophetic style. 


The prophet Isaiah describes the downfall of Babylon 


—the real, historical Babylon, not some spiritual city — in 
these terms (Isaiah xiii: 9, 10, etc.): “Behold the day of 
the Lord cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, 
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to lay the land desolate; and he shall destroy the sinners 
thereof out of it. For the stars of heaven and the constel- 
lations thereof shall not give their light; the sun shall be 
darkened in his going forth and the moon shall not cause 
her light to shine . ... . I will shake the heavens, and the 
earth shall remove out of her place.” But surely the 
destruction of Babylon was not so great an event as that 
of Jerusalem. The same prophet (chapter xxxiv: 4, 5), 
announces the desolation of Bozrah, the capital of Edom, 
in the following language: “The mountain shall be melted 
with the blood of the slain... . All the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved and the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll; and all their host shall fall down.’ Micah 
(chapter i: 3, 4), describes the coming of the Lord to 
judge Samaria and Jerusalem — an event occurring long 
before our Saviour’s time —in these swelling words: 

“Behold, the Lord cometh forth out of his place, and 
will come down, and tread upon the high places of the 
earth. And the mountains shall be molten under him, and 
the valleys shall be cleft, as wax before the fire, and as the . 
waters that are poured down a steep place.” 

The first covenant was established amidst the thunder- 
ings and lightnings of Sinai. It is described by Moses 
who “saw God” in the mount in these sublime words 
(Deuteronomy xxxiii: 2): “The Lord came from Sinai, 
and he rose up from Seir unto them; he shined forth from 
Mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of saints; 
from his right hand went a fiery law for them.” 

In a similar vein David pictures his deliverances in 
war in the eighteenth Psalm: “ He bowed the heavens and 
came down.... At the brightness that was before him 
his thick clouds passed .... The channels of the waters 
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were seen, and the foundations of the world were discov- 
ered.” On this Perowne says: “The deliverence [of 
David from his enemies] is now pictured as a magnificent 
theophany. God comes to rescue his servant as he came 
of old to Sinai, and all nature is moved at his coming. 
David’s deliverance was, of course, xot really accompanied 
by such convulsions of nature, by earthquake and fire and 
tempest, but his deliverance, or rather manifold deliver- 
ances, gathered into one as he thinks of them, appear to 
him as a marvelous proof of the divine power, as verily 
effected by the immediate presence and finger of God, as 
if he had come down in visible form to accomplish them.” 
This explanation might apply as it stands to the words in 
the chapter before us describing the coming of Christ. It 
would be as momentous an event in the moral world, as 
the falling heavens would be in the physical sphere. 

‘Peter, on the day of Pentecost, quotes the prophet Joel 
as foretelling scenes of the Spirit’s outpouring in precisely 
the same style of imagery. Signs and wonders should 
appear in the heavens and the earth. The sun should be 
turned into darkness and the moon into blood. Nothing 
of this sort happened. Throughout the prophets, earthly 
governments are described as “heavens and earth.” On 
this we quote Sir Isaac Newton: “The world natural, con- 
sisting of heaven and earth, signifies the whole world pol- 
itic, consisting of thrones and people. Great earthquakes 
and the shaking of heaven and earth are put for the shak- 
ing of kingdoms, the creating of a new heavens and earth 
and the passing of an old one, or the beginning and end of 
a world for the rise and ruin of a body politic signified 
thereby; the setting of the sun, the moon turned into 
blood, etc., for the ceasing of a kingdom,” Isaiah thus 
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speaks of planting the heavens and laying the foundations 
of the earth when he means the restoration of the Jews. 
All these prophecies were fulfilled, yet the forces of nature 
were undisturbed. Our Lord uses the same impressive 
symbolism in the sermon on the Mount of Olives. Its Jan- 
guage is more than oriental imagery. It is that of Scrip- 
ture symbolism. He declares that he will come in the 
clouds of heaven and reign and judge and gather nations 
before him, and that the sign of that event will be Jerusa- 
lem’s overthrow. Peter, writing before Jerusalem’s fall — 
the same Peter who had explained Joel’s prophecy on the 
day of Pentecost'—speaks in his epistle’ of the “pass- 
ing away of the heavens with a great noise,” etc. “Nev- 
ertheless, we look for a new heavens and a new earth.” 
John saw the new heavens and the new earth — the Chris- 
tian dispensation in its final issues. The sending out of 
the angels and gathering of the elect, correspond with the 
representations in the parable of the Tares and of the 
enemy. There was to be a judgment and separation 
between the righteous and wicked. 

We need not, then, demand a literal interpretation of 
Christ’s words, and therefore say that his coming is still 
future; that he could not have designed to represent that 
coming as immediately to occur when he spoke; nor need 
we find our way out of trouble by saying, with many com- 
mentators, that he came then and has oftew come and will 
finally and fully come at the end of all things when the 
heavens will literally pass away. We are at liberty to 
believe that he came as he said he would, in that genera- 
tion, and for purposes indicated by him. 


« Acts ii: 14-21. An important passage. 2 2 Peter iii: 10. 
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IV. What doctrine shall we hold in regard to all these 
mysterious and wonderful events? How shall we take 
‘our Lord at his word, and yet in some measure compre- 
hend him and leave room for those great acts of life-giving, 
judgment and kingly power which belong to all the history 
of his church and must glorify the world’s future? In 
answer we say that our Lord’s coming is not his advent 
but his presence. It is not an isolated event, of past or 
future, suddenly coming and going. It is a continuous 
presence manifested spiritually since the day when he 
came as he predicted at Jerusalem’s fall. He zs come to- 
day; yet he has been coming for eighteen centuries — and 
will be “the coming one” (Revelation i: 4), until that 
coming —that presence —is recognized by the transformed 
world, and all the purposes of redemption are secured. 
This presence of Christ with his people zzc/udes all the 
specific comings at the day of Pentecost, or at Jerusalem’s 
fall, or any great events of history. They are parts of one 
thing. This presence we conceive as distinct from his 
omnipresence; distinct from his spiritual abode with his 
people. It is, besides these, his real, personal, though 
invisible presence in this world as king, life-giver, and 
judge. He has been “given” to be head over all things 
to his church. It is a spiritual presence as opposed to cor- 
poreal, and as manifested through the Holy Spirit. Dis- 
tinctively it began at the fall of Jerusalem, which was a day 
of judgment to the old world. It has shone forth from time 
to time in history since, but its great glory will be in days 
to come when the promises of old will be fulfilled, the tab-— 
ernacle of God will be with men and the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord will fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. Itis believed that all Scripture can be harmonized 
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with this view, even though there are many things hard to 
be understood. 

In concluding this survey of the chapter, the following 
remarks seem to be demanded : 

1. This doctrine of the Presence is simply enunciated 
without being defended or harmonized with other parts of 
Scripture. But this is from the necessities of the case and 
not from the weakness of the argum nts upon which the 
doctrine is founded. It has been my aim to remove cer- 
tain familiar obstacles to a clear view of the truth rather 
than to present the truth in all the fullness it deserves. 
On any theory certain passages of Scripture are hard to 
reconcile. 

2. Nothing in this view in the least degree infringes 
upon the continuity, beauty, and solemnity of the messages 
of the everlasting Gospel. Eternal judgment lies among 
the first principles of.the doctrine of Christ, whatever con- 
ceptions we may form of the scene of judgment or the 
place and time of it. We must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ to answer for the deeds done in the 
body. It is appointed unto men once to die and after this 
the judgment. Every principle of discrimination laid 
down in the word of God, illustrated in the parables, de- 
clared in the prophecies of Christ, is an abiding principle, 
and will be applied to all mankind alike. 

3. The self-styled “literal” interpreters of this passage, 
who teach that the corporeal advent of Christ is at every 
moment impending, and is to be attended with the destruc- 
tion of the globe, the bodily resurrection, and the day of 
judgment, have never been able to carry the mind of God's 
people with them. The Holy Ghost, as we reverently and 
earnestly believe, has not permitted such. a- result. Here 
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and there men of the highest type of piety and of the most 
evangelical and apostolic zeal have taught that Jesus may 
come, at any day, back to Jerusalem to reign. Unstable 
souls have wrested their teachings to their own ruin and 
have wrought havoc in the church. Nothing has been 
sadder than the history of what is called “Second-Advent- 
ism.” In the tenth century there was a wide-spread fear 
of the end of the world and of Christ’s return, and the 
effects were disastrous to piety. Itis only one step from 
saying he may come any day, to saying he zw2d/ come on the 
sixteenth of next August. And “that way madness lies.” 
On the other hand, the current view brings no satisfaction 
and is taken zz /zeu of a better and more reasonable one. 

4. Nevertheless, for us the time is short and the watch- 
word is, “Behold I come quickly to reward every man 
according to his works.” The night is far spent with us 
and the day is at hand. Let us therefore be sober and 
watch unto prayer. Better the misguided zeal of a false 
interpretation than a cold rationalism. Jesus reigns-and is 
with us world without end. He is with us to rebuke our 
half-hearted service and to hold up our high reward; with 
us to cheer our despondent souls with a light that is sweet 
and to bring a rest and peace deep within our hearts; 
with us as we go everywhere preaching the kingdom that 
shall never end. Let us abide in him. He is judging the 
world now. Let us acknowledge him before men that he 


may acknowledge us before the Father and his angels. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


MarK xiv: I-I!I. 

“. .. Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached through- 
out the whole world, this also that she hath done shall be spoken of, for a 
memorial of her,” etc. 

Ir has been so. Unlikely as it must have seemed that 
the simple act of devotion which is here named should be 
known in all the world, this has come to pass. It is told 
in all the languages of men, till there is scarcely a patch of 
coral in the wide sea large enough for a man to stand upon 
where this incident is not known. It should increase: our 
confidence in all the promises of our Lord. All those are 
fulfilled whose time has come. It is a witness that the 
rest will be found true as their time comes. 

Wherever this story has been told it has received the 
commendation of those who have heard it. We regard 
this, perhaps, as a matter of course. But is there not 
something to be said on the side of the murmuring disci- 
ples? The wants of the poor were real and pressing. 
Three hundred pence would have done much for their 
relief. It would have taken the weary toil of many days 
and nights for these Galilean fishermen to have earned so 
large a sum. One disciple betrayed his Master for a 
third of the amount. Here it was spent in an hour, with 
no more practical result, as it seemed, than to fill the 
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house with aes In view of that which’ might have 
been, in view of the maxims and methods of the world, 
in the light of our ordinary prudential considerations, is 
there not reason for the inquiry, “ Why was this waste of 
the ointment made?” What would have been the effect 
upon the treasurer of the disciples if the price of this 
spikenard had been put into his keeping? It might, at 
least, have delayed his treachery. ‘ The order of the sen- 
tences indicates that the waste of the money hastened his 
action. When he found that this prodigality was encour- 
aged, “Then entered Satan into Judas,” and he “went 
unto the chief priests, and said, What will ye give me?” 
The man to whom money was of so great account went 
where he could get the most. Has that never been done 
and approved since? Leaving out the treason, is not that 
a common course with men ? 

When everything has been said, there remains the clear 
and irresistible conviction that Mary was right when she 
broke her box of alabaster and poured the spikenard on 
the head and feet of Jesus. No one would have com- 
plained had she taken the course which the men after- 
wards suggested. Very likely we should have done as 
they proposed, Yet we know that she did better, and that 
she was right. Our judgment of her act will be deter- 
mined in a great degree by our feeling towards Christ. If 
we love him as Mary did, we shall feel that nothing can be 
too costly which pleases him. 

But why was this woman able to do so praiseworthy 
an act? She came beforehand to anoint the body of her 
Lord to the burying. She could not do it when he was 
dead: she did it while he was living. How did she know 
so much better than the others that he was to die, and that 
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this was an appropriate act in view of his death? It has 
been ascribed to “the insight of love.” It may be ac- 
counted for, perhaps, by her simple attention to his words. 
He may have spoken more plainly to her attentive heart, 
or, with no conception of her own to hinder her, she may 
have taken his word according to his intent. She was a 
good hearer. Her ear was single, and her whole mind was 
full of truth. But it is not necessary to suppose that she 
knew how far her act would reach. The value of a gift 
depends as much upon the use which is made of it as upon 
the purpose which bestows it. She gave her spikenard to 
Jesus that he might do what he would with it. He 
made it an anointing for his burial, and credited her love 
and faith with the usefulness which he gave to her gift. 
He will always do this. The cup of water given to his 
brother in his name is given to him, because he so ac- 
counts it. It is God who giveth the increase, and that 
increase we enjoy as a part of our own planting and water- 
img.’ . 

If we still press the question, why did Mary thus expend 
her treasure, we shall not find the answer in any process 
of reasoning through which we imagine she passed, when 
she considered herself, and the poor, and the disciples, and 
the Lord, coming at length to a decision. Not by balanc- 
ing feeling against prudence did she arrive at her purpose. 
She thought little of men, and less of herself, when she 
dissolved her love in spikenard, and with the confidence 
of affection ventured among the frowning men, to pour her 
love upon him she loved. She gave to him because she 
was Mary, and he was Christ. Thus her act was the 
result of her character and feeling, not of her reasoning, 

There are many other instances of the same thing. 
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The behavior of Ruth in turning from her home and kin- 
dred, from hope and joy, to cleave to her sad mother-in- 
law as she went to her home, is hardly to be justified by 
our ordinary rules of expediency. Yet every one knows 
that she was right. You could no more reason down her 
feeling that she must go with Naomi than you could press 
back the flowing spikenard into the opened flask. By her 
act this woman of Moab gained her place in the ancestry 
of our Lord. She did not know that this would be. He 
made it to be. So St. Paul was moved in his life of devo- 
tion less by any argument, or logical sequence of truths, 
than by a feeling within him stronger than reasoning. 
“ The love of Christ constraineth us,” he wrote. He was 
impelled, not persuaded. Even in our Saviour himself we 
find the working of the same principle. It was not justice, 
righteousness, mercy, truth which convinced him that he 
should offer himself a sacrifice and a Saviour. God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son, who loved us and 
gave himself for us. He died to redeem us because he 
was himself. His own being brought him to the manger 
and the cross. The Good Shepherd must seek his lost 
sheep. 

If now we look for a word which shall define this princi- 
ple of action, it is not easy to find it. The word impulse 
comes nearer than any other, if we give to it a regular and 
not a fitful action. Under the force of impulse — the feel- 
ing that this is the thing which should be done, a feeling 
not created by their own act, and not to be reasoned away 
—men have been moved to deeds which have ennobled 
their lives. This has doubtless had much to do with the 


best things which we have ever done. Reason keeps its 


place and utters its voice. Conscience still asserts its au- 
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thority. Reason and conscience are heard and heeded. 
In their presence, and paying them due respect, rises an 
impulse which moves us to do what they would not have 
made us do; an impulse which interprets their decrees 
and then enforces them; yet does its work in such a wa, 
that we are more conscious of the feeling which impels us 
than of any rational or moral processes behind it. So that 
it is the man who acts. It will be asked if it is perfectly 
safe to follow our impulses? It is not perfectly safe not to 
follow them. We make mistakes on our- ordinary plans. 
A mistake which is made in obedience to a generous im- 
pulse will have, at least, the comfort of a good intention. 

It will be noticed, also, that we are weighted by the 
habits of our life; by the usages of society; by our accus- 
tomed prudence, and perhaps by our selfishness, These 
will keep us from doing many rash deeds of generosity. 

A yet stronger safeguard will be found in taking things 
in their order. Our first duty is to give ourselves to 
Christ, in love, and trust, and obedience. We have then 
the assurance of his guidance. He will show us the path 
in which he would have us walk and incline us to enter it. 
Light is promised to the eye which is single, and wisdom 
to him who asks for it. 

We are promised the direction of the Holy Spirit. He 
will give vigor to the conscience and intelligence to the 
reason. But his words will reach below these, into the 
deeper region of our being, where our feelings, and de- 
sires, and purposes reside; and there he will form within 
us impulses which shall move us to that which is right. 
The work of the Spirit upon our spirits will be largely 
done among our thoughts, desires, inclinations, so that we 
shall be made to have a feeling which shall be a necessary 
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law for our conduct. It is not easy to set this in a form of 
words, but every one must know what is meant. Probably 
every life will afford good illustration of the working of the 
law, through our liberty and to our honor. 

There is reason to believe that most men are better than 
they appear; or, that their feelings are superior to their 
deeds. .We are not doing our best, and we know it. 
Neither by the force of our habits, nor by our conformity . 
to the customs of society, are we able to make our true 
principles effective. We do not by the use of our rational 
faculties attain to the highest results which are possible for 
us. We are painfully aware of this. That we might have 
done better than we have with our alabaster and spikenard 
is the occasion of perpetual regret. The same methods 
are not likely to produce an improved conduct. The 
suggestion comes to us from the incident which we are 
now studying, that if we will be ourselves, and let our deep 
impulses have free course, we shall advance our lives. 
The ideal of the artist is beyond his work. The ideal of a 
man will be always beyond his conduct, yet he can be 
more than a copyist. He can do more than that which is 
habitual. He can let his free spirit work freely, and thus 
rise to that which is nobler. 

“T hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Sometimes an extraordinary event thus raises a man. 
The stirring of his heart has found little expression, and 
hence has not attained to strength, and he has not done 
his work. Then the course of things has borne him for- 
ward. Work has been demanded which has quickened his 
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desire to be somebody, and his impulses have found their 
opportunity. One of the results of our civil war was to 
bring out the real manhood of many men. Their lives had 
been commonplace; perhaps they had been frivolous. 
Perhaps they justified their conduct to themselves. Yet 
they felt at times the stirring of better desires; there were 
flashes of ambition; incipient purposes; flattering hopes. 
At last the country called for men. Then their ambition 
arose and laid hold upon them. Their manliness sprang 
up and demanded its place. They did not persuade them- 
selves into heroism; they were impelled into it. They 
yielded and became men. Business, pleasure, home, 
friends, the love of ease and the love of life, were all 
overridden by the brave conviction that they must go 
whither they were summoned. They became a surprise to 
themselves and to all who knew them. Yet if we had 
asked the reason of their ardor it would have been given, 
not in some formula of the statesman, but in a song, a 
battle-cry, a watchword. The answer in prose would have 
been, “I had to go,” 

In application of this principle, see how it affects our 
religious life: First, it makes us begin it. There is that 
within a man which makes him feel that he ought to love 
and obey God who has made him and blessed him; that 
he has become guilty in the sight of God; that he ought to 
confess his sins and receive the mercy which is offered 
to him, He may persuade himself that there is too much 
uncertainty regarding the being of God, and his nature, 
and his providence, to make it a man’s duty to seek to be 
at peace with him. He may cover his sins with forgetful- 
ness, or shroud them in vain comparisons. He may find 
reason for delaying repentance; or with a hasty denial of 
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all existence after death, or of any judgment in the world 
to come, he may harden his heart against himself and 


against God. Yet while he is doing this he knows the ~ 


folly of it. A voice within him condemns him whenever it 
can gain his ear. A sense of duty which should be done 
and is not, worries him on Sundays, and whenever the fidel- 
ity of a friend would draw him to a worthy life. What if he 
did as well as he could; acted on his knowledge, and not on 
his ignorance ; let that which he knows to be the best feel- 
ing in him have control? Soon would he be the suppliafit 
for mercy, and his manhood would rule over him. This 
may not describe all men, but is true of many men. It is 
not light and truth which they need, so much as the obedi- 
ence of the truth and light already struggling within them. 
Impulses born of the Spirit of God should be allowed to 
have their way. 

The same impulses would lead them to the confession 
of Christ, and to union with his people in the church. 
A man can reason himself into the neglect of this. The 
church is composed of men; it is imperfect ; it has imper- 
fect members. Religion is between God and the soul, and 
may be indulged in private and heaven won by stealth. 
While he is persuading himself to this behavior, many a 


man hears a voice within him bidding him let his light: 


shine before men ; join himself to others of a like mind; 
work and worship with them in the fellowship and with 
the sacraments of the church which our Lord founded, and 
which is his visible kingdom in the world. If this inner 
and under movement were regarded, secret piety would 
double its efficiency and enlarge the faith and strength of 
others, 


The same impulses would bear the man on to a useful 
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life. He may persuade himself that he can do nothing for 
the church or the world; that he has no ability; no time 
or money to spare; no obligation to God or man beyond 
the saving of his soul. He may enter the church and be 
so virtuous that no one questions his goodness, even while 
no one sees his usefulness. He may die in the hope of 
paradise, while no other one hopes for paradise by reason 
of anything which he has said or done. 

Yet there will be times when he will feel how unworthy 
such a life is; when the impression will force itself into 
his consciousness that he ought to be of use in the 
world; that promises to God are as sacred as obligations 
to men ; that engagements to the church have precedence 
of all later enterprises; that the worth of life is in its 
service. These feelings may be stirred at the commun- 
ion; in some time of revival; when he is sick, or some 
trouble is upon him. He is moved by the rising life. 
Then he persuades it back to its place, to hear in rare 
intervals of honor a still small voice, which is his truest 
self; the voice of God speaking through all that is noblest 
in him; bidding him do with his might that which God is 
giving his hands to do. He knows that this movement is 
right, is divine. If he yields to it, he magnifies his piety, 
and fills up his years with a usefulness which shall never 
pass away. 

It is not necessary to extend these applications. We 
must all know what these impulses to Christian living are. 
It must be that we believe they rise to incite us to high 
and holy lives. We have persuaded ourselves to resist 
them ; and have mourned over the dreary ways into which 
we ventured. We have yir.ded to them and surprised our- 
selves with new joys; our faith grew, our hope was en- 
larged, our charity made the world glad. 
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As these reflections are now brought to a close, let the 
true beginning of life be kept in mind. For a man who 
is guilty, the right place is at the cross of Christ. What- 
ever we do, are we not convinced of that? At the cross 
shall we receive more and more of the Spirit of God. 
Then shall we rise and live. The love of Christ will con- 
strain us, and we shall let it govern us. Life shall then be 
an honor, and an acceptable sacrifice. Surely it is possible 
to have more delight, and strength, and endurance, and use- 
fulness than we have. The pattern in the Holy Scriptures 
is far beyond us. We should look up and let the best 
force within us bear us on. The time will come— it has 
not yet come to all who call themselves Christians — 
when to do a thing for Christ and to have it accepted by ~ 
him will be work and accomplishment enough. If he is 
pleased, we shall not care to look beyond for recompense. 
If the spikenard is pleasant to him, we shall not ask that 
the house be filled with its fragrance. But the fragrance 
will fill the house. The poor are best cared for where 
Christ is the best served. Virtue is strongest where 
piety is purest. Let him be satisfied and the world is 
blessed. Let us break at his feet the alabaster which holds 
our life, that the spikenard may anoint him. Go out and 
stand before men and open the box of stone. Then men 
will be drawn to youand to your devotion. Soon kings will 
swing the golden censer, and nations will cast incense on 
the glowing coals, and the perfume will make the air 
sweet; while many voices from earth and from heaven 
blend in the song of adoration unto him that loved us. 
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THE PASSOVER. 


MARK xiv: 12-21. 


“And on the first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover, 
his disciples say unto him, Where wilt thou we go and make ready that 
thou mayest eat the passover ?” ete. 

THE passover, commemorating the exodus of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt, was the annual birthday of the 
Hebrew nation. Its celebration was marked with a popu- 
lar joy and impressiveness suited to its character. The 
time of its observance was the fourteenth of the month 
Abib, called Nisan after the Babylonish captivity. It cor- 
responded to that part of our year included between the 
middle of March and the middle of April. It is the fairest 
part of the year in Palestine. Fresh verdure covers the 
fields, and innumerable flowers of brightest tint and sweet 
perfume bedeck the ground. The fields of barley are be- 
ginning to ripen and are almost ready for the sickle. To 
crown all, the moon, the paschal moon, is then at the full, 
and nightly floods with splendor the landscape. 

“Tt is a climate where they say 
The night is more beloved than day.” 

As early as the first of the month Jerusalem showed signs 

' of the approaching feast. Worshipers from all parts of 

Palestine and other countries began to arrive, in increasing 

numbers, down to the very day of the passover. They came 

in companies of various sizes, in family groups, in neighbor- 
hood groups, in bands of tens, twenties, and hundreds. 
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~The city was filled to overflowing, and thousands en- 
camped in tents in the environs. Josephus says that more 
than two and one half millions of people gathered at Jeru- 
’ salem in the time of Nero to attend the passover. Univer- 
sal hospitality was shown. Wherever a guest-chamber 
could be found it was thrown open. The only recompense 
allowed or taken was that the occupant of the apartment 
might leave behind for their host the skin of the paschal 
lamb, and the earthen vessels used at the meal. 

Such was the feast which Peter and John, the two dis- 
ciples sent forward by Christ, made ready to celebrate. 
Like a hinge, this particular passover connects the old dis- 
pensation with the new. The Gospel truths foreshadowed 
in it there found in Christ their fulfillment. “He is our 
passover sacrificed for us.” In him we “behold the Lamb 
_ of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” In the 
Lord’s Supper, which he then established, the truths sym- 
bolized in the ancient institution, were reaffirmed and more 
impressively set forth. The night, therefore, when Christ 
kept the passover with his disciples, was like the one in 
which it was first kept, “a night to be much observed.” 
' Let us endeavor to reproduce the scene and gather up its 
more important lessons : 


I. The preparation made. r 

Some arrangement seems to have been already made. 
This is apparent from the directions which Christ gave to 
the two disciples whom he commissioned to make all things © 
ready. He bade them, says Matthew, “go to such a man, 
and say to him, The Master saith, My time is at hand, I 
will keep the passover at thy house with my disciples.” 
Mark and Luke relate that he gave them a certain sign to 
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guide them. They were to meet a man bearing a pitcher 
of water. They were to follow him until he entered a 
house. They were to enter there and say to the good 
man of the house, “The Master saith, Where is my guest- 
chamber?” The fact that they were to go toa particular 
person with such a message makes it probable that he was 
a disciple, and that Christ had previously spoken to him to 
furnish them a room for the occasion. It was a large upper 
room, specially arranged for the paschal supper— furnished 
with a table on which to spread the meal and with couches 
ranged about it, on which they could recline after the Ro- 
man manner while they ate it. The Jews, in explanation 
of this departure from the original requirement to eat the 
passover standing, said: “They were ¢hen slaves, and 
might eat after the manner of slaves, but ow they were a 
chosen people, emancipated from bondage by the hand of 
God, and the meanest should recline like a king at the 
meal which celebrated their deliverance.” The prepara- 
tion for the meal required the purchase of the paschal 
lamb —a male a year old without blemish — the procuring 
of unleavened bread, and bitter herbs, and wine, and the 
materials for the sauce or sop used as a relish. This 
sauce, called by the Jews the “ charoseth,” was a mix- 
ture of vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice. Into it the 
bitter herbs, the bread, and the meat were dipped as they 
were eaten. 

The lamb was carried to the temple to be killed. Lines 
of priests, with golden and silver basins, stretched from the 
altar to the outer court, in which the lambs were slain. 
The act of slaughter was performed by the bringer of the 
lamb, and the blood, caught in the basin of the nearest 
priest, was passed up the line and cast on the altar. The 
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victim was then flayed and dressed and prepared for roast- 
ing. The fat was reserved for a burnt offering. The pas- 
chal lamb was the great annual peace offering of the family 
that made it; but, unlike the ordinary peace offering, no 
part of it was given to the priests, neither was it eaten by 
those who offered it in the precincts of the temple. It 
was carried home and roasted entire and the family feasted 
on it in the guest-chamber, where it kept the passover. 
Through this singular provision, by which the functions 
and privileges of the priesthood were extended once a year 
to the whole Jewish people, their priestly dignity was con- 
tinually reasserted, in accordance with the promise, “Ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation.” 
It also bore significant testimony to the sanctity of home 
life and the reality of domestic worship. In the prepara- 
tion of the lamb for roasting, a spit of pomegranate wood 
was thrust through it lengthwise, and another transversely, 
the two forming a cross, which the early Christian apolo- 
gists supposed prefigured that of Calvary. 

In such preparation the two disciples were occupied 
until evening. Then Christ with the twelve sat down to 
the feast. As they began, he said with emotion, “With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer.” Because of a jealous dispute that arose among 
the disciples in regard to the places of honor at the table, 
he gave them that impressive lesson of humility, recorded 
by John, afforded by his washing their feet, after the 
supper, 

The roasted lamb, the unleavened bread, the bitter 
herbs, and the dish containing the “sop,” were placed on 
the table before the Master and distributed by him around 
the board. Besides these, four cups of red wine were 
handed round in succession at intervals in the meal. 
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Il. The significance of the passover. 

Considering the events and circumstances attending its 
original institution, as recorded in Exodus twelfth, we may 
say, in general, that 7 signified deliverance through the 
lamb. The angel of death entered not where its blood was 
sprinkled on the posts of the door. It declared that the 
corruption incurred in Egypt was expiated. It always 
retained this meaning. When it was, afterwards, sprinkled 
on the altar instead of on the door-posts, it still meant 
atonement for sin. But the meaning of the passover was 
not exhausted by the idea of atonement. For it consisted 
not only in the slaying of the lamb and the offering of his 
blood, but in the joyful eating of it. The wine at the feast 
was a symbol of its blood. The quaffing of this as a cup 
of refreshment and the feeding upon the savory flesh ex- 
pressively indicated that it was the privilege of God’s rec- 
onciled people not only to be saved from death by the 
lamb, but to receive from it conscious satisfaction, joy, and 
strength. They felt the benefit of his surrendered life in 
all their renewed and quickened powers. I scarcely need 
show how completely both of these meanings are fulfilled 
in the Christ. “He is the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world;” and “he is the bread of life.” 
“ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood,” he says, 
“hath eternal life. For my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drink indeed.” These words of Christ concerning 
himself express the truths shadowed forth in the passover. 
It “shadowed forth, not only atonement on the part of 
Christ, but a work to be done within the members of his 
body, in which, more than in all else, he sees of the travail 
of his soul, when he gives them power to become sons of 
God, marked by features of their Father's character and 
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introduced into the full enjoyment of the privileges of their 
Father’s house.” 

But what signified the unleavened bread and the bitter 
herbs?) They had, indeed, a most important meaning. 
Leaven, as producing fermentation, was a symbol to the 
Jews of corruption. It represented the influence of idola- 
trous Egypt, which they were utterly to put away. Unleav- 
ened bread, therefore, was an emblem of purity. As a part 
of the passover feast it signified that they who ate of it had 
put away sin. The same requirement is demanded of those 
who rest upon the sacrifice of Christ. “Christ our pass- 
over,” says the apostle, “is sacrificed for us; therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with the old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” The significance of the bit- 
ter herbs may not be so obvious. They are generally sup- 
posed to signify the bitter sufferings which the Israelites 
had endured in their bondage. But it has been remarked 
that such herbs, lettuce, endives, etc., are a wholesome 
accompaniment for meat, and have been so eaten from the 
remotest times. Associated, also, as they are with unleay- 
ened bread and the meat of the lamb, they seem to betoken 
something in the new life rather than in the old life for- 
saken. These considerations incline us to regard them as 
emblematical of the trials and discipline which form an. 
essential and wholesome part of the Christian life. “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation,” Christ said. “We 
must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom,” 
the apostles said. “Think it not strange,” they also said, 
“concerning the fiery trial that is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you, but rejoice, inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings.” Such 
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trials are shadows made by the light. They are insepar- 
able accompaniments of the Gospel in its work of subdu- 
ing the world to submission to Christ. They arise from 
its having to do with sinful hearts and a wicked world. 
“In the stillness of the sanctuary we may gather ourselves 
about the table of communion, and all around may instil 
into our breasts a holy calm. It is not there that the bit- 
ter herbs are to be found. They are within the breast, 
in the race, in the struggle, in the warfare, in the dying, 
_ that must be met by every one who would fight the good 
fight of faith and finish his course with joy. The bitter 
herbs are, indeed, accompanied by bread dipped in a sweet 
sauce, but they are bitter.” 

Such was the significance of the last passover supper 
which Christ ate with his disciples. Its ingredients were 
few and simple, but the presence of Christ made it more 
than royal. It is not what men have to eat, but the com- 
pany that makes a meal delightful. Agassiz, when a young 
man traveling in Germany, visited Oken the eminent zodlo- 
gist. “After I had delivered to him my letter of introduc- 
tion,” he says, “Oken asked me to dine with him. The 
dinner consisted only of. potatoes boiled and roasted, but it 
was the best dinner I ever ate, for there was Oken. The 
mind of the man seemed to enter into what we ate socially 
together, and I devoured his intellect while eating his pota- 
toes.” So the presence of Christ as the realized embodi- 
ment of the passover, and his divine discourse made that 
paschal feast the most memorable ever eaten. It is a 
feast, moreover, whose solemn delight is a perpetual heri- 
tage of the Christian Church. Christ made it so by erect- 
ing upon it the sacrament of his Supper, the equivalent in 
the new kingdom of God to the passover in the old, and 
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making its recurring celebration, there enjoined, the 
means of preserving the memory of all that then trans- 
pired. Whenever we gather to the Lord’s Supper, we 
repeat, as it were, the experience of that passover feast. 
The Lord’s Supper ts the Christian passover, and while re- 
taining all the significance of the ancient feast, it has 
besides, new and more precious associations. In partaking 
of it, we not only feed upon the emblems of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, as did the Israelites, but, with his disciples, we hang 
upon his lips as they utter that precious discourse which 
the Spirit has preserved for us in the Gospel of John, and 
enjoy the quiet rapture of sitting in his presence and 
breathing the calm of his Spirit. What occurred then, or 
appears characteristic of the occasion, may be regarded as 
permanent. 


III. Lessons of the Christian passover. 

They are such as the incidents of the Last Supper sug- 
gest. 

1. Extraordinary spiritual privileges form no safeguard 
against sin, Judas was numbered among the chosen apos- 
tles of Christ, and held an important office. The duties 
of his office brought him often into private consultation 
with Christ. He was honored with a peculiar token of the 
Lord’s regard, when Jesus gave him at the Supper the 
bread dipped in the sop. These things did not restrain 
him from sin. Neither did the spirit of gracious kindness 
which breathed through the Master’s words. It seems 
amazing that a traitor should have been among the disci- 
ples at such a time! How could the thought of treason 
sustain itself there? One would suppose that the base 
and wicked purpose, even if conceived, would have been 
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expelled under these circumstances from the heart, no more 
to be let in. Instead, however, of melting into repent- 
ance under the combined influence of all that was given 
him, his heart hardened itself to resist it. He would not 
relinquish his purpose of sin. He cherished and executed 
it in the face of those great privileges, and of Jesus’ awful 
warning, “ Woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed. Good were it for that man, if he had not been 
born.” Christian privileges and sacred ordinances, there- 
fore, are no guaranty of piety. The privileges of the 
Christian church, like those enjoyed by Judas in the com- 
pany of Christ and his fellow apostles, may cover, instead 
of cure, a bad heart. When this is the case the church is 
dishonored. “Nothing will induce me,” said Dr. Living- 
stone, “to form an impure church. Fifty added to the 
church, sounds fine, but if only five of these are genuine, 
what will it profit in the great day? The great object 
of our exertions should be conversions.” Impress this 
thought on your minds, pastors and Sunday-school work- 
ers." one is not truly converted, he is out of place in 
the church. His connection with the church will not be 
likely to improve him. It is more likely to add to his con- 
demnation. The sacrament that was meant to edify and 
bless, will but add to his woe. 

2. A fit occasion of self-examination, When Christ 
made his startling announcement that there was a traitor 
among them, the disciples began to be sorrowful and to say 
one by one, “Is it 1?” “Is it 1?” They were sorrowful 
that such a reproach should be cast upon them, and they 
each made that inquiry as if to invite the Saviour to search 
their hearts. 

His announcement, so vague and indefinite, was prob- 
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ably designed to have this effect. He so framed it that 
the abyss of sin and evil possibility existing in man, might 
be set before their eyes, and that each might ask himself 
whether he was in danger of falling into it. It is a whole- 
some thing thus to question about one’s self. The Lord’s 
Supper is a good place to do it in. There, when one’s 
heart is aglow with devotional feeling and all things con- 
spire to excite religious emotion, put the probe in deep and 
make a faithful self-examination. Does any sin trouble 
the Master? Am I loyal or traitorous to his person and 
cause? Is my purpose in being here to do him homage, or 
to betray him more completely? “Examine yourselves,” 
says the apostle, “whether ye be in the faith, prove your 
own selves.” 

3. The Christian passover illustrates the disciple’s priv- 
tlege of communion with his divine Master. What a pic- 
ture of sweet fellowship was presented at that table around 
which Christ and his disciples were gathered! As a man 
entertains and converses with his chosen friends, so Christ 
then lovingly conversed with his followers. we edet 
were his words, deep was the love that beamed from his 
eyes, and breathed from his speech. “These things I 
have spoken unto you that in me ye might have peace. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” These words, which conclude 
his sacramental discourse, Luther says were Christ’s last 
“good night” to his disciples. How assuring! how com- 
forting! They were spoken because of their relation to 
himself in the fellowship of faith and love. The same fel- 
lowship is ours; the same privilege of hearing him speak 
to us as our best and truest friend. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
MARK Xiv: 22-31. 
“ And as they did eat, Fesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it, and gave to 
them, and said, Take, cat ; this ts my body,” etc. 

In many manuals in Protestant churches it is affirmed: 
We believe that the only sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment are baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

Too often, it is feared, this is interpreted to mean, “We 
believe that in the New Testament baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are only sacraments;” from which an inference 
is drawn that because they are only sacraments they are of 
minor importance. No mistake can be greater, or more 
calculated to depreciate the value of these divinely 
appointed ordinances, which, from their very fewness, as 
well as from having received Christ’s explicit command, 
should receive the Christian’s strictest regard. The pas- 
sage before us leads to inquiries respecting the meaning 
and design of the Lord’s Supper. The subject presents 
itself under three aspects: 


I. The velations in which Christ, through the Supper, 
presents himself to his disciples. 

The language of both Jesus and Paul is here unmistaka- 
bly clear and explicit. The Supper is to “show the Lord’s 
death until he come.” ‘“ This is my body which is broken 
for you.” “This is my blood which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” Whatever else respecting Christ 
we are to “remember” at his table, this holds the fore- 
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most place, that he “died for our sins,” that he “was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties.” The object of the Lord’s Supper is not to commem- 
orate Jesus as a teacher, although in this he was unlike any 
other. It is not to perpetuate the memory of his example, 
although his was the only perfect one ever afforded. It is 
to keep constantly in mind that he who was the one illus- 
trious teacher, and the only perfect exemplar, employing 
these, together with his incarnate deity, to add efficacy to 
the offering, yielded up his life a sacrifice for sinners. On 
this the significance of the Lord’s Supper rests. It is in 
remembrance of Christ as a crucified Redeemer, on whom 
was laid the iniquity of us all, and who, our passover, is . 
sacrificed for us. Pvopitiation is, therefore, here, the 
underlying thought. 

This ordinance also indicates that Christ makes the 
whole benefit of his death available to those for whom he 
dies. “This is my body broken for you.” It is as if 
Christ had said, All that is effected on earth and in heaven 
by the dying of the Son of God is set to the account of 
those for whom this bread is broken. 

What, then, has been accomplished by the dying of him 
who was in the beginning with God, and who was God, 
and who became man? Not till the finite comprehends 
the Infinite can this be fully answered. Stand with Christ 
in that upper room. It is the night before his crucifixion. — 
For thirty-three years he has lived a sinless life. For 
three years he spake as never man spake. Miracles 
dropped from his hands as easily as wisdom from his lips. 
The wind, the wave, and all nature obeyed him. Sickness 
gave place to health, and death to life. Little progress, 
however, has been made in the moral and religious condi- 
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tion of his people. He is with his disciples now to observe 
their most sacred feast. As a Jew Christ always honored 
the religious institutions of his fathers. But these, hal- 
lowed for centuries, and revered alike for their antiquity 
and as being the ordinances of Heaven, are now to crumble. 
What power is to effect it? The conquering Roman, in 
the fullness of his strength, and flushed with the pride of 
victory, never dared to lay his hand on the religion of the 
vanquished. This was too sacred, too fondly cherished, 
too mighty to be molested. But what Rome’s conquering 
legions never attempted, Jesus accomplished. Seated ina 
private room, apart from the busy world, with none to 
listen but his twelve disciples, he pronounced the con- 
summation of the Jewish law, and abrogated the most 
significant form of the only divinely appointed religion 
earth had ever known. How did he doit? By his exam- 
ple, by his teachings, by his miracles? No. His death 
accomplished it. When the fullness of time had come, and 
the Lamb of God was ready for the sacrifice, Jesus, observ- 
ing the passover on the very eve of his crucifixion, at once 
honored and abolished it, destroying it by fulfilling it. “I 
will not any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.” This Christ said not of the Lord’s 
Supper, but of the passover, which was fulfilled the next 
day when he was crucified, and the kingdom of God began 
to be. Now at his own Supper he is present, and invisibly 
eats and drinks with his disciples. That hour was the 
“point of transition between two economies and their two 
great festivals; the one about to close forever, the other 
immediately to open, and run its majestic career until from 
earth it be transferred to heaven.” Is it surprising that 
an event important enough to change the religious forms 
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of earth should at its occurrence be supernaturally at- 
tested? A darkened earth, bursting rocks, opened graves, 
and arent temple-veil, were but suitable accompaniments 
of an epoch so potential. When Christ wrought miracles, 
nature heeded it not; but when he died, earth and sky 
found voices. Now, if the death of Christ was so influen- 
tial in earthward results as to abrogate religious forms ex- 
isting by divine appointment until then, and to draw wit- 
nesses from nature, convulsed in every part, what may we ~ 
infer were its effects in heaven? Of old, in the most holy 
place, the Jewish high priest sprinkled blood on the cheru- 
bim-guarded mercy-seat, beneath which was God’s holy 
law, broken by man’s transgression. What was thus pre- 
figured on earth Christ effected. The patterns of things 
in heaven had been purified by the blood of goats, but 
the heavenly things themselves required a better sacrifice. 
Christ was that sacrifice. Dying he entered into heaven 
itself, having obtained eternal redemption for us. But as 
into the holy of holies, whither the Jewish high priest went, 
no one could look, so we may not lift the veil through 
which Christ passed when he entered heaven, there to 
appear in the presence of God for us. This we know, that 
if the death of Christ wrought so mightily on earth, these, | 
as types, must signify effects in heaven no pen can 
describe, or thought conceive. And, which is the thought 
before us, at his Supper Christ tells us all these results are 
for ws. “This is my body broken for you.” 

Not till all the terms the Scriptures use to describe 
Christ’s benefits to us are gathered into one, and then in- 
tensified by the experience of the redeemed in glory, and 
then multiplied by the ages of eternity, will be known the 
magnitude of the work Christ accomplished when before 
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God he appeared for those whose sins he bore.. It is in 
the power of love to live in its object ; and Christ so lived 
in those for whom he died, that, gathering up their sin and 
guilt, he stood in front of law and justice and took the 
stroke himself. It fell not only on his body, pierced and 
crucified —it reached his inmost spirit, and from his 
anguished soul an appeal went up to Heaven. 
“Yea, once Immanuel’s orphaned cry, 
His universe hath shaken ; 
It went up single, echoless, 
* My God, I am forsaken!’ 
It went up from the Holy’s lips 
Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost no soul need use 
Those words of desolation.” 

Is, then, the ordinance which thus presents Christ a 
meaningless rite? Is its observance unimportant ? Would 
Christ have devoted the last night before he died to the 
establishment of an unnecessary form? Was he trifling at 
his own death feast when he said, “ 7hzs do in remem- 
brance of me?” 

Think of this, you who hope to be saved by Christ, and 
yet disregard this ordinance. Think of this, you who, pro- 
fessing to love Christ, deem it a matter of small concern 
whether you are present when he spreads this memorial 
feast. If with desire Christ desired to eat the passover 
with his disciples before he suffered, is it unimportant 
whether or not to this immeasurably more impressive 
feast you come? How does Christ view the absent places 
at his table ? 

A celebrated painting represents an angel touching 
with the tip of his finger one of the thorns piercing 
Christ’s brow. As the slight pain steals through the 
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angel’s frame, a look of intense surprise pervades his face, 
that Christ should suffer agony infinitely exceeding the 
tingle from a single thorn-thrust. Would an angel wonder 
that any for whom Christ bore that agony should neglect 
this dying feast ? 


Il. The relations which Christians by receiving the Lord’s 
Supper assume towards Christ. 

1. They confess their need of Christ. They declare 
their belief that to meet their case as sinners, and provide 
a way of pardon, it was necessary that Christ be thus 
offered, the just for the unjust, to satisfy the law and rec- 
oncile them to God. At the Lord’s table supply and 
demand meet, Christ proffering and the disciple needing 
forgiveness, and all the attendant blessings purchased by 
his blood. 

2. They confess their personal faith in Christ. At the 
Lord’s table disciples individually appropriate Christ’s 
work to themselves. Christ says, “I not only died for the 
world, I died for you.” Faith hears this, believes it, and 
applies it. The remedy is set over against the need, and 
the believing heart fee/s while it sings : 


“ He saw me ruined in the fall, 
Yet loved me notwithstanding all.” 


“JT bring my guilt to Jesus, 
To wash my crimson stains 
White, in his blood most precious, 
Till not a stain remains.” 


Hence, because disciples personally receive Christ, to make 
their union closer, the emblems at his Supper are not only 
looked upon, but partaken. The object of this is to gain 


inward strengthening. Eating and drinking are acts of 
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living persons; so emblematically to partake of Christ is 
the act of those already spiritually alive, seeking by this 
means to have their life increased. The Lord’s Supper is 
to aid faith, not supersede it. The means of communica- 
tion between the soul and Christ is always faith, and the 
efficacy of the Supper is not that in some mysterious way 
the emblems become the natural body of Christ, or that 
they undergo any mystical change, but that by means of 
these symbols faith is assisted, and thus the believing soul 
brought into closer union with Christ. 

3. At his Supper disciples consecrate themselves to 
Christ. Eating together has always been regarded an act 
of friendship. At the Lord’s Supper Christians openly 
proclaim themselves the friends of Christ. They consent 
to his claims as both Saviour and Lord. When the Roman 
commanders would bind their legions to duty, they received 
from them a pledge that they would defend the life of the 
emperor, would obey the orders of their officers, and would 
never desert the standards of the empire. This pledge 
was called a sacramentum, the same word that is applied to 
the Lord’s Supper. The term Christ uses is “testament,” 
or covenant. At his table Christ enters into a covenant 
with his disciples, and they with him. He pledges himself 
to them — he breaks his body for them —and they in turn 
pledge themselves to be loyal to him. 

“Here at that cross where flows the blood 
That bought my guilty soul for God; 


Thee, my new Master, now I call, 
And consecrate to thee my all.” 


Ill. Zhe relations into which by the Lord's Supper 
Christians are brought toward each other. 
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A heathen writer has informed us how he viewed this 
sacrament. He says the early Christians were accustomed 
to assemble and eat together and bind themselves with an 
oath not to commit any wickedness, and to /zve together as 
brothers. The relation into which the Supper brings dis- 
ciples to each other grows out of the relations it denotes 
between disciples and Christ. The bond which unites dis- 
ciples to the Master links them to each other. The Lord’s 
Supper, therefore, as nothing else does, anticipates the 
fulfillment of Christ’s prayer, “ As thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” The 
Lord’s Supper cannot be rightly received if uncharitable 
feelings are cherished toward any who belong to Christ. 
We may be sensible of their defects, we may know and 
mourn over their sin, but to entertain toward them 
unkind purposes is to violate our covenant, since at the 
Lord’s table Christians pledge themselves to each other as 
well as to Christ. Ill-willis banished by the very desire to 
sit with Christ at this feast, and in its warm and sacred 
atmosphere animosities can no more exist than an iceberg 
can continue in the Gulf Stream. 

Our subject sheds light on the question, often asked, 
Who should partake of the Lord’s Supper? Evidently 
none should wait until they feel themselves perfect, or 
nearly so, This ordinance is provided for those deeply 
conscious of their need of Christ. The feeling prompting 
its observance is not worthiness, but unworthiness. Those 
who were first with Christ at this feast were far from 
perfect. Christ foreknew that one would deny him, and 
that all would forsake him. This did not, however, cause 
him to withhold from them this ordinance. Christ now 
knows his disciples, and does not reject them because of 
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imperfections. They who accept him he takes as the hus- 
band does the wife, with all blemishes and defects, and if 
they once join themselves to him by faith he will never 
break the tie. This thought should not lead to careless- 
ness, but to humility and a more grateful love, themselves 
the soul’s best safeguards. 

It is asked again, Should those partake of the Lord’s 
Supper who have not publicly confessed Christ? It is 
replied, that to sit at the Lord’s table is itself to confess 
Christ. It implies, as already seen, an open and mani- 
fested expression of fidelity and allegiance. This involves _ 
loyalty to the truths Christ taught, and to the principles he 
incorporated with his church ; both of which he committed 
to the watch and care of his disciples. Whatever, there- 
fore, of truth or procedure is involved in Christ’s teach- 
ings, or is proved by experience to be essential to the 
welfare of the church, inheres in that to which every true 
disciple becomes loyal, and will be cheerfully confessed by 
those who rightly discern the Lord’s death, and who desire 
at this feast to “remember” him. And no statement of 
doctrine not clearly taught in Scripture, and thus mani- 
festly in harmony with Christ, and no usage not in itself 
considered, or as shown in the light of experience essential 
to the purity of the church and the vitality of Christian 
life, should find a place in any required prerequisite to this 
sacrament. These two principles being properly applied, 
neither indifference nor dogmatism will preside at the 
Lord’s table, and an assent to a formula of important truth 
and healthful practice will no more be regarded as _hinder- 
ing the approach to the Lord’s Supper than the banks of a 
river are an obstacle to the progress of the stream, which, 
while they guide its course, do not oppose its flow. 
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THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


MaRK xiv: 32-42. 


“And they came toa place which was named Gethsemane ; and he saith to his 
disciples, Sit ye here while I shall pray,” etc.* 


I. A wide array of circumstances intensifies the pict- 
ure of Christ’s sufferings in the garden of Gethsemane. 

I. The scene occurred just after Jesus had eaten the 
passover with his disciples, and had, in connection with it, 
established the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. The de- 
vout Jew partook of the passover in remembrance of the 
lamb whose blood was sprinkled upon the door-posts as a 
protection against the angel of death sent forth to slay the 
first-born of Egypt. Jesus, with his divine authority, had 
just now intimated that he himself was the true paschal 
lamb, and that the consecrated bread and wine were here- 
after to be the memorial of a greater deliverance than that 


of the passover, and were to symbolize his own sacrifice, to 


which as a lamb he was now going. 

2. Our Lord’s insight into the future also brought upon 
his tender susceptibilities the thought of all that his 
followers were to endure in his behalf. On former occa- 
sions he had warned his disciples that they were called to 
a life of trial and self-denial, and that they could not ex- 
pect better treatment from the world than he’ himself 
should receive. With full knowledge of what was before 


t Parallel passages: Matt. xxvi: 36-46; Luke xxii: 40-46. 
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him and his disciples, the Saviour went forth to complete 
the work upon which he had entered. 

3. It was midnight. The feast in the upper chamber 
and the touching discourse connected with it (see Mark 
xiv: 12-16; John chaps. xiii to xviii), could scarcely have 
let the disciples free to seek their night’s lodgings earlier 
than the midnight hour. The full-orbed moon of the pas- 
chal season shed from the zenith its pale light upon the 
temple-crowned summit of Mount Moriah, and upon the 
shaded gardens of the mountain opposite. The path down 
through the valley of Jehoshaphat to the Mount of Olives 
was not new to them; nor was Jesus a stranger to the se- 
cluded groves of Olivet. The road to Bethany, which the 
Saviour had daily traversed during the last week of his life, 
lay over this sacred mountain. We learn also from Luke 
(xxii: 39) that it was the custom of Jesus to retire to these 
sacred shades, and from John (xviii: 2) that frequently he 
went there with his disciples. 

Thus, in the solitude of the night, aid amid the cir- 
cumstances and the scenes most calculated to arouse his 
fear, and burden him with apprehension, Jesus began this 
last journey with his disciples. 


II. Not only did the touch of Jesus heal the sick, and 
cleanse the leper, but it rendered sacred every place he 
trod, and enshrined them all in the affections of after-ages. 
Nothing but the Saviour’s agony has made Gethsemane 
illustrious. It was a common enclosure, bearing the unro- 
mantic name of tne oil-press (Geth, “wine-press ;” shemen, 
“oil”),. The scenes of this night were to transform the 
name into an emblem of everything that is tender, and 
tragic, and sublime. 
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1. Among the most touching things in our Saviour’s life 
is his longing for human sympathy. In this he revealed 
the perfection of his human nature. He was our brother. 
He could be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
During this last week he had nightly sought the shelter 
and sympathy of the household of Lazarus in Bethany. 
And now as he retires to the olive groves of Gethsemane 
to endure the crowning trial of his life, he desires to have 
his disciples near him. What a privilege was this con- 
ferred upon Peter, and James, and John, to watch with 
their Lord in his last agony! “And he began to be 
greatly amazed and sore troubled. And he saith unto 
them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: 
abide ye here and watch” (verses 33, 34). 

2. For eighteen centuries the intellect of the Christian 
world has inquired for the cause of the tragic sorrows of 
Christ in Gethsemane, But the sorrow is too deep to be 
fully sounded by the human intellect, and too great to be 
. perfectly comprehended in any form of human speech. 
The mystery of the infinite surrounds it, and allows the 
heart of sinful humanity to draw upon it for unfailing 
support. 


ITI. What could this cup have been which the Saviour 
prayed to have removed from his lips? And was his 
prayer answered, or was it unanswered? We believe that 
his prayer was answered, and that the cup was really 
removed. To arrive at this conclusion, we need to take a 
more comprehensive view of the situation. 

1, Jesus had laid by the glory of his heavenly state to 
undertake the redemption of mankind. For love of man 
he humbled himself to our condition and took upon him 
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the form of a servant. At the beginning of his ministry 
(see Matt. iv: 1-11) Jesus was tempted to surrender this 
_ lofty object; and to prostitute his supernatural power at 
the feet of worldly ambition. But he scorned the tempta- 
tion and chose the path of self-denial and suffering. All 
through the Saviour’s life we find indications of a deeper 
cause of sorrow than could arise from bodily inconven- 
ience or apprehensions of bodily suffering. So great was 
the Saviour’s love and sympathy for man, and so exalted 
was his mission, that we must suppose that the apprehen- 
sion lest the object of his mission should be defeated was 
the occasion of his keenest sorrow. His soul was strait- 
ened till he should accomplish the work he had under- 
taken. The crisis of the work of redemption was now 
upon him. 

2. Christ was tempted asa man. He possessed both a 
human body and a human soul. His bodily flesh had all 
the natural weakness with that of the disciples. Even 
the future was not wholly revealed to him, (See Matt. 
xxiv: 36.) The danger now was that at this critical point 
his human powers should be insufficient for the burdens 
laid upon them. 

There was exultation in the last words of Jesus upon 
the cross. Then he could cry, “It is finished.” The vic- 
tory is won. The stronghold is taken. The gates through 
which man may enter the celestial city are now open. 
Such was the cry as Jesus surrendered up his life upon 
the cross. But in the midnight hour at Gethsemane all 
was suspended upon the Saviour’s ability to endure with 
patience the untold humiliation and agony of the next few 
hours. Judas was conspiring against him. The priests 
and the people were to vie with 2ach other in the abuse 
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they should heap upon him. A crisis had come, not alone 
in the history of a city, or a nation, or of the world even. 
It was a turning-point in the history of the universe! A 
word of complaint, a look of impatience, would have 
marred the perfection of Christ’s character and have de- 
stroyed the efficacy of his work. It was this that he feared. 
It was against this danger that he prayed for strength. 
And his prayer was answered. A _ swift-winged angel 
came from heaven and ministered to him. (Luke xxii: 43.) 
The victory was really gained when he said, “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” Let Judas betray me. Let the 
disciples forsake me. Let the high priests revile me. 
Let the people mock me. Let the soldiers crucify me. 
Asa lamb I will go to the sacrifice: In my own body I 
will bear the sins of the world. 

3. The sacrifice of Christ was in the highest sense vo/- 
untary. He foresaw the result. He realized beforehand 
the agony. This is seen in the words addressed to the 
disciples when he returned the third time and found them 
sleeping (verses 41, 42): “The hour is come. Behold the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise 
up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand.” Jesus 
intended to be crucified. He intended to reveal the malig- 
nity of his enemies in its darkest colors. He intended to 
be so lifted up that he should be a spectacle to angels and 
tomen. It was by no blind movement of natural causes 
that Christ was crucified. He set himself up as a target 
for the fiery darts of the adversary. He designedly drew 
upon himself the most venomous missiles that human 
nature could discharge. Jesus had power to lay down his 
life and he had power to take it up. Of his own free will 
he laid it down. Legions of angels were ready at his 
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bidding to hurl destruction upon his enemies. But he 
restrained their power andemeekly bowed before the storm 
of envy and passion that was gathering against him. 


IV. In conclusion, we remark: 

1. It is profitable to notice that Christ overcame tempta- 
tion by no other power than that which is vouchsafed to 
all believers. Was the flesh of the disciples weak? So 
was his. But the sfzri¢ of Jesus was more willing than 
that of the disciples. When they slept to gain physical 
vigor, he prayed for Heaven’s help. 

We need not disbelieve in the ministration of angels; 
for do not our guardian angels always behold the face of 
our Father in heaven? (See Matt. xviii: 10.) It follows 
from the doctrine of Christ’s perfect humanity that in 
overcoming the world he availed himself of no help but 
such as is within the reach of his brethren. It was by 
prayer that he brought to himself the helping angels from 
above. 

2. How comforting to the believer is the example of our 
Saviour. “We have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but one who 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
“It became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory to make the 
captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” “It 
behooved him to be made like unto his brethren . . . for 
in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted.” Jesus in Gethsemane 
suffered alone. At the critical point all human sympathy 
and aid failed him. The disciples fell asleep while he 
struggled and prayed. But there is an eye that never 
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sleeps, an ear that never is closed. God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help ,in time of trouble, and he 
will never leave or forsake us. The believer endures as 
seeing him who is invisible, and, strengthened by that 
same grace which was bestowed upon his Saviour, marches 
boldly forth to face the darkest hour of temptation. 

So Paul and Silas rejoiced in spirit though they were 
confined within prison walls, and their feet were fast in the 
stocks. So the Hebrew children were not afraid though 
in the fiery furnace, for the “form of the fourth” was with 
them. By the same strength vouchsafed to our Saviour in 
Gethsemane the martyrs have gone rejoicing to the stake, 
and the believer in all ages has triumphed over the 
powers of death. It is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his Master and the servant as his Lord, for he is with 
him in consolation as well as in trouble. If we watch with 
Jesus in Gethsemane we shall triumph with him on Cal- 
vary and gain glorious entrance to his eternal mansions. 

3. It is just to say, in conclusion, that the view we have 
taken of the prayer of Jesus in the garden is not without: 
its difficulties, and that another theory is in some respects 
more satisfactory. It may with much reason be main- 
‘ained that Jesus prayed to be relieved from the sufferings 
about to come upon him, and from which his whole physi- 
cal nature must have shrunk. To this view the word 
“nevertheless,” in verse thirty-six, gives much counte 
nance, ; 

The objections to this are that in that case an importu 
nate prayer of Jesus was unanswered, and, that it would 
imply a defect in the character of Jesus that he should 
really ask to be delivered from such sufferings as lay in 
the pathway of his duty. For this cause he had been 
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raised up and for this had he come forth. And should his 
soul draw back? Impossible. No. The fear of Jesus 
was that in that mysterious union of the divine with the 
human in his twofold nature, the human element would be 
insufficient for the task laid upon it. He feared that in 
the supreme moment the chain would break that linked 
him to humanity. 

A mystery profound must ever attend the agony of 
Gethsemane. But the believer finds in it the atonement 
for his sins. The sufferings of Christ were far more of 
the mind than of the body. The nails pierced his hands, 
but sorrow unutterable pierced his soul. The spear of a 
soldier brought blood and water from the Saviour’s side. 
The ingratitude and indifference of a sinful world wrung 
from him the blood-sweat of Gethsemane. 
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JESUS BETRAYED AND TAKEN, 
MARK xiv: 43-54. 
“ And straightway, while he yet spake, cometh Fudas,” ete. 


No pen can portray darkly enough the gloom of that 
night which set in when Judas, having received the sop, 
went out to fulfill his traitorous bargain. The paschal 
moon shone clear and full, but none may tell us how black 
the sky was unto him, who in the anguish of betrayal, 
sank upon the ground, praying, “If it be possible, let this 
cup pass away from me.” Rising soon in divine strength 
to meet all the issues of a human choice, he wakened his 
sorrowing friends, to see how calmly a righteous man, 
whose hour is come, can go on to certain death. Already 
a confused sound as of approaching steps, broken by the 
rattle of arms, was heard, and occasional flashes of light 
betokened the advance of some ill-intentioned band. Jesus 
leads his little company out from under the heavy shadows 
of the olive trees, toward the threatening force, and asks 
their errand. He answers their answer, saying, “I am 
he.” In proof, a gleam of celestial glory shone out so 
dazzlingly that they all fell before it. But their guide, 
though abashed, is not consumed. Gathering himself up, 
he advances with the cold address, “ Rabbi,” upon his blas- 
phemous, burning lips, and gives the wonted kiss. Thus 
he designates the culprit. There is a quick, but vain, 
swordstroke of a chivalrous defender, and as quick a touch 
of healing, and as quick a panic in them, who, just now, 
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were ready to die with their Master. Now he is alone 
with the rough squad, who tremblingly bind him fast, and 
hasten back with their prisoner to the palace of Annas and 
the eagerly waiting court. The traitor has been true to 
his word. His plan has not miscarried. He intently 
watches the trial, hears the sentence of execution, is horri- 
fied at the result, casts down the wages of his crime on the 
pavement, not so hard as the hearts he hoped to move to 
relent, and seeks the shortest path out of earthly shame, 
and the speediest to the throne of judgment and everlast- 
ing accusations. 

Intensify the record! who can? Fully comprehend it! 
who would? but from these few vivid lines learn some- 
thing of the possibilities of a human life. 

The career of Judas is simply 


I. An example of the meaning of temptation. 

Properly speaking, trial is impossible with that, or with 
them, who cannot help doing as they do. The waters only 
seek their level when choking the cries of a drowning 
child. The atmosphere rushing to fill the vacuum caused 
by an explosion, must bring destruction to any breathing 
thing within its immediate range. The bullet must search 
the life of a President if so directed and driven. These ob- 
jects are under no temptation, for they can do no otherwise. 
Impassive, senseless, their working may be fatal, but has 
no moral quality. No more has that of an animal, if it 
must always be obedient to instinct. But man is under no 
such iron law. Understanding somewhat the rules of the 
world in which he is, he perceives also that they may be 
violated. He does as he does, not because he as to, but 
because he wd/s to. The stress of habit may become des- 
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potic, but never did the frenzied drunkard —the extreme 
example of the slavery of appetite— raise the glass to his 
lips, without knowing that he need not and should not. 
Circumstances, passions, inherited desires do not actually 
constitute inability and strip one of freedom, though often 
seeming to be irresistible. God does not mock us by the 
command to choose between good and evil. Responsi- 
bility, virtue, sin — these are empty terms if fate or a pre- 
determining will has fixed what every preference must be. 
Deprived of such endowments, one may be a tool; he is 
not a man. Never, never did the Creator thus mar his 
own image, however brutal it has of itself become. Never 
did he dull the senses and excite the greed of any mortal, 
that he might be led to strike the fatal blow, by which the 
great sacrifice for the world’s sin must be made. 

The charge is impious in the extreme, though some have 
dared to utter it, and bespeak our pity for the unfortunate 
but “chosen” man, driven by the Almighty to the com- 
mission of a deed, from which he shrank but could not 
escape. The poet has naively set him at soliloquizing, just 
before the self-slaughter at Aceldama, if perchance he may 
enlist our sympathy: 


“Lost! lost! forever lost! I have betrayed 
The innocent blood. O God! if thou art love, 
Why didst thou leave me naked to the tempter? 

Or wherefore was I born 

If thou, in thy foreknowledge, didst perceive 

All that I am, and all that I must be? 

I know I am not generous, am not gentle, 

Like other men; but I have tried to be, 

And I have failed! I thought by following him 

I should grow like him; but the unclean spirit 
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That from my childhood up hath tortured me, 
Hath been too cunning and too strong for me. 
Am I to blame for this? 

; How I loved, 

Yet hated him! But in the other world 

I will be there before him, and will wait 
Until he comes, and fall down on my knees, 
And kiss his feet, imploring pardon, pardon.” 


But this, let us remember, was not the suicide’s 
confession. He despairingly cried, as he looked upon the 
blood-money in his hand, “I have sinned.” The rack 
could not have extorted such an admission from one who 
knew he was but a victim of necessity. On his own head 
alone the judgment rested. No “unclean spirit” does he 
charge with “torturing him,” as if, in spite of himself, he 
had come to this. Intelligently, deliberately had he 
“Jeaned the whole weight” of his obdurate heart “against 
that door of mercy which the Saviour would have opened 
to him.” 

In the very face of his destiny, with its notes of doom 
sounding louder and louder, like the peals of distant bells, 
as one approaches the town, he went straight on to his 
deed. In selfishness and avarice he had cherished base 
suggestions, till they fastened their ruinous hold upon him. 
_A pilferer, grown to be a thief, soon became a monster, 
balancing an innocent life over against thirty denarii. 
Criminal intent has a swift and terrible development. 
The guilty venture had swept him over the falls, and 
return seemed impossible. 

The apologist has suggested his better purpose of forc- 
ing Jesus to assert his Messiahship, and, crushing all 
enemies, establish the long promised kingdom. Then the 
perfidy of an hour might be forgiven in view of the 
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present success, and the criminal be transfigured into the 
‘emancipator, since 


“Treason doth never prosper — what’s the reason? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason.” 


But that is a taking of risks, which a real friend must 
scout. Little as he may have dreamed of their malice 
with whom he covenanted, he agreed to all it might in- 
volve. Death was the issue, and he its active agent. 

And this was but the simple story of a human life! 
One, too, which it were better had never been! Job’s pas- 
sionate curse upon the day of his birth, and Henry 
Martyn’s impatient wish that he “had not been born,” 
have had frequent repetition. Some have said as much of 
other souls. It may be true, when the sum of their actions | 
is sealed up, that not to have lived, would have been better 
for them; but only God could affirm it of any living. If 
ever in the measureless future Judas should begin to love 
and yield himself to him against whom he plotted, then 
would it have been well that he lived, whatever the past. 
Shall we infer that omniscience spoke of a state, whose 
character would never change? Upon temptation our 
eternal joy or woe may hinge. “ Blessed is the man that 
endureth” it. : 

This history may also suggest 


II. Zhe society of the worthy does not insure likeness to 
them. 

We are imitative beings, it is true; but we can copy the 
worthless as well as the good. Surroundings may help to 
better things, but the sight and thought of the bad is ever 
with us, There is always hope that the more godly will 
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influence the careless, and lead them into the life of faith. 
The expectation is not always vain, nor always real-’ 
ized. We may not forget that the lion will crave blood 
wherever he is, and the buzzard be scenting carrion in 
every breeze. 

Where should we so naturally look for perfect men as in 
the little group who companied with Jesus? They saw” 
his virtues and unselfishness, heard his teachings, beheld 
his fearlessness, were amazed at his faith and truthfulness 
and sympathy and power, yet did they become trans- 
formed thereby? Covetous, conceited, timid, distrusting, 
deceitful, ungracious, and weak they were at best, so long 
as their Lord was with them. If ever any were justifiable 
in launching out upon the divine promises, marked excep- 
tions to the wearisome toil of “getting a living,” it would 
have seemed to be then and with them, who had so little 
to get and so little hope even of that. But no! here was 
_ one who scorned love’s offering and set to figuring the 
worth of a box of ointment. Stung to madness by the 
quiet rebuke, and his evil thought having been completely 
exposed, he was not shamed out of, but confirmed in it. 
The glory of the beautiful life was lost upon him, With 
his snares all laid and waiting to be sprung, he had the 
impudence to ask of him, whose look penetrated to the 
very depths of his soul, “ Lord, is it 1?” Possessed by the 
spirit of greed, it was not even abashed in the presence of 
the Infinite. When once it has been surrendered to, it turns 
the heart, as were their faces who looked on the Medusa, 
into stone. Let the associations be what they may, death 
and life, rising and falling fortunes, loves and hatreds will 
all be viewed, as to what they can be made to pay into the» 
pocket. The speculator, eagerly watching the telegraphic 
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click, telling the alternations of pulse, as the Head of the 
Republic lies stricken down by the assassin, that he may 
know when to buy and when to sell, while on every side 
are bended knees and tearful eyes, entreating God to spare 
the great life, is our sad illustration. 

Saintly example! that is naught to them. They will 
none of it, more than the swine who trample on pearls. 
Judas was as unlike Christ, although constantly with him 
for three brief years, as though he lived today, a reckless 
gambler, in high repute. 

' There is no salvation in friendships, There may be 

restraints, there is no certainty. Aaron Burr moved in 

the choicest circles, yet was a libertine of the lowest type. 

Lord Byron wedded as noble a woman as could be found 

in England, but treated her as a villain. Many a man with 

a wife of whom he has every reason to be proud, has gone 

straight from her side to the pit. Many a son in the best 

and purest of families, is soon lost to virtue, as, after 
awhile, he becomes to sight. Good influences are mighty, 

but not omnipotent. Lovely natures are positive, but they 

are not in themselves regenerative. All associates may 

steadfastly point to Christ, but they cannot necessitate in 

any, love or likeness to him. Judas was not the only one 
irresponsive to holy approaches. 

Study of this record should impress this truth: 


Ill. Zreachery always fails to make good its pledges. 

The Germans have a story, of three highwaymen, 
who agreed, after years of crime, to divide their spoils 
and abandon their perilous trade. One was sent to 

~buy supplies for a sumptuous parting feast. In_ his 
absence, the others planned to murder him and share 
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his portion. He came and was killed. They prepared 
their dinner, and while greedily eating it, perceived 
that their comrade had poisoned the food, in the hope 
of alone obtaining their shares. And so all three 
perished, in striking comment upon the old adage 
of “honor among thieves.” There is no such grace. 
When one has broken away from the higher laws, he may 
not expect implicit confidence. And that which he reaches 
for, most tempting in the offer, if he grasp it, is but as 
the apples of Sodom to the taste. The ambassadors who 
had forfeited their trust, and were paid in counterfeit coin, 
on remonstrating, were told, “false coin is good enough 
for false knaves.” 

Treachery has no favorites. It cheats all its patrons. 
To take this sword is to perish with it. Through the 
whole long and frightful history of treason, from this nota- 
ble case to that of the latest defaulter, fleeing from justice, 
there has not been an instance where the falseness pazd. 
The object gained has always cost too much. It is not in 
the power of kings or masterful minds to equalize the scale. 
Judas was promptly given his price; but with it a burden, 
whose nature he little divined at the first. So long as he 
must carry this, his treasure was cankered. He thought 
by giving it back to find relief; but none was there. He 
could not imagine he should soon be seeking to hang him- 
self, rather than prolong the moments that he might enjoy 
abundance. 

Whatever our infidelity, whether financial or social or 
religious, we must reap as we have sown. Hardly as yet 
may even an upbraiding whisper be heard, but every object 
in the universe may finally get a tongue to utter the cun- 
demnation. There is only One whose voice can silence it. 
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Confession of him means everything. Betrayal of him 
involves the loss of all hope and well-being. Repentance 
may not be possible for such. Repentance would have 
sent the guilty out by himself, to weep bitterly, but remorse 
could find no stopping-place short of the halter. “Godly 
sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a repentance 
which bringeth no regret; but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death.” 
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JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 
MaRK xiv: 55-72. 


“And the chief priests and all the council sought for witness against Jesus to 
put him to death ; and found none,” etc. 


TuE world, in its best moods, exalts justice; and, in its 
worst moods, defeats it. The execution or the defeat of 
justice depends upon this “mood” of men, and the mood 
is sometimes selfish and changeable. 

Mob law is not recognized in our statutes. The court- 
house is as indispensable to civilization as is the sanctuary. 
Justice is orderly; her eyes are bandaged ; her scales 
evenly poised ; meaning that our judges and our laws are, 
or are intended to be, impartial. He whose ermine is 
soiled with gold-dust or with clay, tears off that bandage 
and jostles the scales. Man in his best mood says, “ Jus- 
tice for all;” in his worst mood, “Justice for all others 
and not against me.” 

It takes a diamond to cut a diamond. It takes so-called 
justice to defeat justice. Liberty is holy, yet many a 
crime is done in the name of liberty. Justice is pure, yet 
many a criminal sees the scales tip in his favor, and laughs. 
The lips that sentence the innocent sometimes release the 
robber — mockery of justice nodding to the moods of 
men. Mob law is neither respected nor dignified. Le- 
galized injustice seems more dignified than the illegal. 
Among a certain class slavery was called more honorable 
after Chief Justice Taney’s decision, when the black 
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man’s scale kicked the beam—the nicknamed justice 
defeating the real. Judges have sometimes been biased 
and juries have been packed until law itself has appeared 
a travesty. 

Of all the dwellers by the A®%gean, Aristides alone was 
given the title of “The Just,” and by that name is still 
known. By some strange freak of the people, to thwart 
his power, the six thousand shreds or shells were provided 
for votes securing his banishment. Plutarch describes 
him standing among the throng, when an ignorant rustic, 
supposing him to be a common citizen, requested him to 
write “Aristides” upon his shred. When he asked the 
petitioner what harm Aristides had done him, the clown 
replied, “ None at all; neither know I the man; but I am 
tired of hearing him everywhere called ‘The Just.’” The 
unimpeachable patriot passed over, as requested, the shred 
bearing his own name. It was the man’s mood, type of 
his city, and the mood made the law. 

Multitudes of Jerusalem on the first day of passion week 
strewed the way over Olivet with their clothes over which 
their king should ride in triumph; it was their mood. 
Only five days later a mob, bearing lanterns and torches, 
sought him as if he were a thief, and led him a prisoner 
over that same highway. The mood had changed, and he 
whose words shall endure when those of Demosthenes 
shall be forgotten, and whose justice. shall be seen when 
that of Aristides shall have paled, became the victim of 
the mob, whose hate should rule under misnamed justice. 
Our theme is — Jesus before the council. 


I. The Tribunal. The boast of Rome has always been 
her civil law; and under such a government the Christ was 
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condemned. Either the condemnation declared him a 
criminal, or else was the sign of its own weakness. Under 
an edict of religious toleration, the government allowed the 
Jewish church to try its own cases, but no public. execu- 
tion could be had except as the officials of the government 
should sanction the verdict. Thus two trials were neces- 
sary before sentence of death could be passed. 

No gathering of star-chamber was ever more lawless 
than that of this Jewish council. With a professed regard 
for justice, the law had been long ago decreed that no 
court should hold its sessions before sunrise; but this trial 
followed immediately upon the midnight arrest — while 
Jerusalem was asleep. The law not only permitted: but 
demanded that any one accused should have an advocate; 
but in such a council the Nazarene stood alone, with none 
to question in his behalf. The law demanded that wit- 
nesses should be summoned for every prisoner; but here 
no one was called to testify. The judge of that court was 
Caiaphas, who had already declared the necessity of the 
death of the Nazarene in order that the factions of the 
people might be harmonized. Like a travesty reads the 
record: “ The chief priests and all the council sought for 
witness to put him to death; and found none.” The aim 
of that court was to establish guilt and not to find justice. 
The mood of men ruled the court, and their final judgment 
accorded with their prejudgment, and their prejudgment 
depended upon their mood. It was the law that no sen- 
tences of death should be passed upon the same day as the 
trial, yet in spite of their subterfuge, declaring the ‘sen- 
tence of death just after sunrise, it was on the same day, 
since the Jewish day began at evening. Turning from the 
court itself, we observe: 
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Il. Zhe Indictment. The law of our code which shields 
the veriest wretch with a definite accusation is but a part 
of the old idea of justice. No criminal, though crimsoned 
with deeper colors than ever stained the hand of Lady 
Macbeth, can be held, if there is a flaw in the indictment. 
The deepest criminal must have a flawless charge pre- 
ferred, else he roams our streets free again. 

What did the accusers of the Christ on the fatal night? 
Whatever the charge originally preferred, it wa mot sus- 
tained; and.during that midnight session the original pre- 
tense of an indictment was abandoned, and a new one sub- 
stituted. There was nothing worthy of death which even 
the Sanhedrim could discover in all his teachings or rela- 
tions to his disciples. No revolutionary utterance had ever 
escaped his lips. The testimony of bribed witnesses was 
so inconsistent that Caiaphas himself was ashamed. The 
only seeming ground for a charge was a distortion of a say- 
ing in his earlier ministry concerning the destruction of 
the temple which he called his body, but which they de- 
clared was the pride of Jerusalem; but even this was no 
crime, as even his judges knew. Witness after witness 
had testified, “but neither so did their witness agree to- 
gether.” Against their hopeless confusion the Christ 
stood in silence. Their case had failed. Their miserable 
charges were not sustained. For three years they had 
kept detectives on his track; they had sought to “entan- 
gle him in his talk,” and had failed; they had paid from 
the temple treasury thirty pieces of silver to apprehend 
him, and even more for their ignorant witnesses; and after 
all this their efforts were a failure, and their indictment — 
if there was one—they cast aside. It was now that, stung 
to madness, the high priest sprang to his feet. In his 
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question was the new charge. No witness could be found 
to answer it; and the prisoner himself could not be com- 
pelled to reply. The one great moment in human his- 
tory had come. It rested upon the Nazarene to condemn 
himself, if condemnation must come. His first great ag- 
ony was passed, as declared in the traces of the bloody 
sweat, and he was ready to drink the cup which vinegar 
and myrrh should not assuage. Said the high priest in 
the question which was not legal either as to substance or 
manner: “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the’ Blessed?” 
The law would have justified the prisoner’s silence, and his 
consequent release, but calmly, deliberately, his lips re- 
plied, “Iam.” It was enough. Without waiting longer, 
the charge of blasphemy was declared proven. 

In order to legalize the finding even of such a court, 
Pilate’s sanction of their decree was required. Now, ob- 
serve the facts: The court itself was illegally held, and con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the Jewish and Roman law. 
Their indictment was not sustained; and only as a last 
resort they condemned him to death because of blasphemy. 
_ The council that had thus acted asked Pilate to declare 
him guilty of death, when he demanded the reason. Con- 
trary to all precedent, knowing that their accusation would 
not receive the governor’s sanction, these men made an- 
swer to Pilate that he was guilty of the crime of political 
conspiracy against the Roman government, a new charge 
and one that never appeared in the trial. The falsity and 
subterfuge of this charge, Pilate speedily discovered, de- 
claring his innocence. We follow not here the vacilla-— 
tions of the governor, except to say, that as a stroke of 
policy he condemned the Christ to be crucified. 

Under the name of justice, every safeguard of justice 
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had been defeated. The one spotless man of history, the 
Son of the Highest, was condemned and crucified under 
the best human code, ruled by human caprice. Over 
against such a disgraceful travesty of justice, we notice: 





III. Zhe Prisoner. We look upon him in the light of 
the eighteen centuries, the one sinless person among men. 
No enemy has ever found a flaw in his pure character. 
No charge, even of haste or.imprudence, has ever been 
preferred. We look upon him, and, for a moment, take the 
declaration of Dr. Channing as our own: “I grant the ex- 
altation of his character. I believe him to be more than a 
human being...... All admit, and joyfully admit, that 
Jesus Christ, by his greatness and goodness, throws all 
other human attainments into obscurity.” Holding such 
an undisputed truth, we shall notice in that scene of Jesus 
before the council, the strange behavior of men. We 
observe : é 

1. The best character is no protection against human 
hatred. In order to aright understanding of each other, 
we must be actuated by similar motives. The human 
heart judges all others by its own standard. We are told 
that the most carefully picked juries often disagree on what 
seems a clear case; this is not strange. A selfish man 
will act as though all others are selfish. A sensualist 
doubts the existence of pure morality in all others. The 
drift of any man’s conversation and judgment as to others 
is the mirror of his own character, and by his words himself 
is judged. Bring together your twelve jurors; but if among 
them are men of low motives, the reputation of him on 
whose character they pass is in jeopardy. Call society a 
self-constituted jury with gossips for judges; such a jury 
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branded the philanthropist John Howard as a fool. The 
bishops of the church, mere agents of a corrupt empress, 
silenced the godly Chrysostom; they could not under- 
stand him. Tell me not that a miser can appreciate a phi- 
lanthropist. Tell me not that one who hates his fellow- 
men can either understand or appreciate another who 
would die for them. Thus, even among men, the higher 
the character the more isolated it stands. The treatment 
given the Master will be given the disciples. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, “persecution for righteousness’ sake” is a 
natural outcome of being righteous. 

2. The best character does not always’ command friend- 
ship in the time of trial. The darkest record of that one 
dark night concerned the disciple from Galilee. Peter 
stood with the company and warmed himself, Do not say 
that he knew not the Master whom he denied! He had 
stood appalled two years ago before the spotless glory of 
Hermon. Say not that the disciple of restless eye was 
weary! He had been asleep for an hour beneath the olive 
leaves of Gethsemane, and was rested. It is not charity to 
say he was taken by surprise! The Master had fore- 
‘warned him of all that should come. The friendship was 
- broken by fear. 

For two years the twelve had followed their teacher; had 
seen his works of power; had heard his wonderful words: 
_“T have called you friends,” he said, three hours before; 
yet in that early morning all the disciples had forsaken 
him and fled. He stood alone in the treacherous court, 
with no eye to pity him. 

It is not, since that one dark night, an infallible mark 
of piety to be always surrounded with friends. Some- 
‘times, they who pretend to do God service make strange 
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havoc in their works. Marvel not if the world hate you; 
it hated the Christ long ago. : 

The lonely and desolate are jostled on the crowded 
streets. The broken-hearted hear the music and the shouts 
of the thoughtless. Loneliness is not cured by a crowd; 
nor is it dispelled by that with which it has no sympathy. 
With a purpose that no man could fathom nor understand, 
the Christ stood alone before his accusers and judges. 
No word passed his sacred lips. 

Silence is the language of greatness. It would ill be- 
come men to take part in the disputes of children; but 
like children, railed the actors in that mockery of a trial. 
He remained silent while witness after witness withdrew 
in shame; silent as cunning and treachery gave place to 
anxiety and anger on the faces of his accusers; silent 
when every human subterfuge was shattered; silent until 
having voiced that maddened throng the high priest asked, 
“Art thou the Son of the Blessed?” and He who alone 
was majesty itself, conscious of his unfading glory, broke 
the awful silence — God speaking to man — “I am.” 


IV. Zhe Sentence. The silence of the great confession 
was broken by the frantic question of Caiaphas, “ Ye have 
heard the blasphemy ; what think ye? And they all con- | 
demned him to be guilty of death.” Their strong deter- 
mination for such an issue is declared in their feigned solic- 
itude in Pilate’s presence. Their accusation to the Roman 
governor covered three specifications, although none of 
them were mentioned in the trial. If ever conquered peo- 
ple refused to strengthen the nation that conquered them 
that people were the Jews against Rome; but said these 
very men, “He perverteth the nation, and therefore he 
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must die.” Surely Pilate must have smiled in scorn! No 
men were so hated in Jerusalem as were Rome’s tax-gath- 
erers; but this very Jewish nation urged as a reason for the 
crucifixion, that the Nazarene had forbade the payment of 
taxes to Caesar. Pilate’s teeth must have glistened in his 
scorn and contempt! No insults were too great in relation 
to their king, the ruler of the Romans and hence of the 
Jews; but they gave as another reason for the crucifixion, 
that Jesus had called himself a king. “Shall I crucify 
your king?” asked Pilate. “Crucify him,” they shouted, 
“we have no king but Cesar.” Strange confession, the 
final surrender of their nation to hated Rome! In that con- 
fession “the freedom and the history of the nation were at 
an end.” The words of Plato, winging their way down the 
centuries, were in the very air, that if virtue were to be 
clothed in human form, men would murder its possessor. 
The sinless one of Nazareth, whose birth had been sung 
by the choir of angels, heard the angry voices, with no 
man to break their hideous monotony: “He is guilty of 
death.” Death, that cry of assassins; death, cold and 
cruel, blanching in a moment the ruddiest face; death, the 
breaking down of human life; death, the guardian of the 
cross; this was the word they hissed out, “He is guilty 
of death.” 

To beckon such a death the laws of Moses and of the 
Romans were torn to shreds; mockery clothed itself in 
ermine; Pilate washed his guilty hands; and priests and 
rabble shouted themselves hoarse. A pall of blackness 
spread over the sky. The solid rocks of the ages were 
seamed. The purple veil of the temple was rent. The 
shrieks of men were stifled. Truly he whom the world 
thus condemned was “the Son of God.” 
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JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
MARK xv: I=I5. 


“And straightway in the morning the chief priests... . bound Jesus, and 
carried him away, and delivered him to Pilate,” etc. 


WE have watched the injustice and cruelty of the mock 
trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim. A murderer on our 
western plains has a fairer trial under lynch law, than the 
Son of God received before this divinely constituted and 
guarded high court of the nation. Our indignation and 
grief must burn again, at the debasement of Roman justice 
and the savagery of Jewish hate. The policy of Rome 
allowed conquered nations to retain their religion and their 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. But a sentence of 
death thus pronounced, could be executed only after 
another trial before the imperial governor. Past experi- 
ence of popular tumults during the great feasts had 
brought Pilate to Jerusalem at this time, or it would have 
been necessary to send Jesus to the provincial capital at 
Czesarea, as was afterwards done with Paul. 

It is the first week in April, the day before the pass- 
over. The sun, just rising over the Mount of Olives, 
shows an excited crowd pressing across the bridge which 
leads from the temple enclosure to the governor’s pal- 
ace on Mount Zion. A band of Roman soldiers leads 
the way, with the prisoner in their midst. After these, a 
throng of the highest order of Jewish ecclesiastics, rev- 
erend in appearance, but reckless in character, with 
looks and whispers half in triumph at having seized their 
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victim, half in fear of a rescue from his Galilean friends 
who fill the city. The judgment-hall is within the main 
building, but these careful Jews cannot enter the un- 
cleansed place. O shame of hypocrisy, that welcomes 
murderous hate to the soul’s inner chamber, but fears a 
lurking scrap of leaven! So Pilate comes outside to “ the 
pavement,” a stately marble colonnade, with floor of col- 
ored mosaic, on the highest part of which was set the 
ivory chair of Roman office. Beside the governor usually 
sat other Roman citizens of importance, to observe the 
trial. We can picture the scene: the gorgeous palace, 
glittering in the early sunlight ; the luxuriant foliage and 
flashing fountains of the park around; the pinnacles of 
the temple on the opposite height; the hard face of the 
governor, furrowed with passion and guilt and fear; the 
sturdy Roman guards, glad to help another of the hated 
Jews on the way to death; the chiefs of the Jewish nation, 
hot with anger; and in the midst, a solitary man, without 
sword or armor, pale, bruised, silent, meeting not one 
friendly face, one loyal glance. 

Pilate’s question, “ What accusation bring ye against this 
man?” was an unwelcome surprise. They had not come 
for justice, but for vengeance. How can they reveal the 
envy of their spirits or the illegality of their proceedings ? 
They seek to evade the question, crying, “He is a male- 
factor.” “Judge him, then,” answers the Roman, and they 
are forced to confess the galling political subjection which 
left them powerless to execute their own sentence. Then 
they began to accuse him of charges never hinted at in 
their own court, of exciting sedition, forbidding tribute, 
claiming to be king. Something of the Roman is still left 
in Pilate. Has he not heard of this Jesus? Have not his 
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spies reported the Sabbath’s procession, and that no upris- 
ing was instigated by it? Does he not see through the 
priests’ sudden loyalty for their despot? He leads Jesus 
into the judgment-hall and examines him out of their 
reach. The declaration of the prisoner that his king- 
dom is not of this world, and still more the unearthly quiet 
and dignity of his bearing, make it plain that he is, at 
worst, a harmless enthusiast, and he comes out and an- 
nounces to the astounded and baffled accusers that he 
acquits him. A fierce tumult of protest and accusation 
arises, yet of so little account that the silence of the pris- 
oner is enough to confound them. But at mention of his 
work in Galilee, Pilate catches at a welcome thought. 
Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, is in the city; to him the case 
shall go. The courtesy will heal the old breach, and rid 
him of the vexatious responsibility. Away surges the 
crowd through the cramped streets, and the Prince of Life 
stands before the most utterly worthless of earthly princes. 
“That fox,” who flung John the Baptist’s head beneath the 
feet of a dancing girl, would now have the incarnate Son 
of God play him some conjuror’s tricks. What reply can 
he get but silence to his own wishes and the vehement ac- 
cusations of the rulers? But not to be robbed of all his 
sport, he leads his valiant warriors in contemptuous abuse 
of one he declares guiltless, and sends him back to Pilate 
again acquitted, And Pilate pronounces a third acquittal; 
but since, forsooth, his enemies are eager, he will let them 
feast their eyes on a bloody chastisement. Just at this 
time, the mob, which had swarmed about the judgment- 
seat, began to cry out for the customary release of a pris- 
oner at this feast. Another chance to steer between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of conscience and unpopularity. 
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Jesus is the people’s friend, surely they will demand his re- 
lease. He had actually placed himself on the judgment- 
seat to pronounce acquittal, convinced of the Jews’ mal- 
ice and Jesus’ innocence, his superstitious spirit hurried 
toward justice by his wife’s solemn message, waiting only 
the word from the people to dismiss the prisoner. But he 
understood neither the recklessness ofthe priests nor the 
fickleness of the mob. They who sought the punishment 
of an innocent man for treason, now demand the release 
of one guilty of sedition and murder. So much for their 
_ loyalty to Czesar! He tries to coax them off: “Why, 
what evil hath he done?” Evil! answer ye dumb, whose 
tongues he loosed; ye blind, whose first sight was of his lov- 
ing face; ye lame, who leap; ye lepers, restored to home; 
come all ye whom, starving, he fed, shipwrecked, he res- 
cued, sinful, he cleansed, dead, he raised; speak! what 
hath he done? And there was no voice, neither any that 
answered. What, not one? He had disciples ready to 
die with him; a multitude would make him king. Yet no 
answer, but this-wild yell from a thousand throats, “Cru- 
cify, crucify,” whirling away Pilate’s feeble voice pleading 
for permission to let the guiltless go free. And then the 
majesty of Roman justice pours water on its hands while 
taking murder on its heart, and the madness of Jewish 
rage rejects its Redeemer and calls for the curse of his 
blood to rest on itself forever. Pilate releases Barabbas to 
their favor and Jesus to their hate. 

We will not linger over the horrid scene in the guard- 
room; the chastisement cruel as death, the thorns twined 
about his brow and driven into the flesh with the reed, the 
mock worship, low soldiers buffeting and spitting upon 
“the face which seraphs had gazed at as an infant gazes 
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upon a sunbeam.” Pilate himself revolts at the sight, and 
bringing out the smitten, bleeding victim exclaims, “ Be- 
hold the man!” If they arehuman they mustrelent! But 
“ Crucify, crucify,” is all their answer, and at last the charge 
comes out, “ He made himself the Son of God.” The very 
soul of the guilty coward shuddered at the word. Might it 
not be true? Roman legends would sanction the thought ; 
his wife’s dream, the unearthly dignity of the man, all con- 
firmed it; and though Jesus would not appeal to his super- 
stition when he had cast off righteousness, from that hour 
he sought to release him. The last resource of the Jews 
was the bold threat to accuse the governor to his jealous 
and cruel emperor. The result he could not doubt, for 
though he should clear himself in this matter, a’ multitude 
of earlier crimes were waiting for exposure. Wretched 
and angry, he surrenders Jesus finally to the will of his 
enemies, leaving us thankful that the travesty of justice is 
ended at last. 

Practical lessons, as abundant as its sorrows and curses, 
gather about this scene. 

From Pilate’s conduct we learn that position and cir- 
cumstance bring responsibility, and responsibility: cannot 
be evaded; that weakness may be as criminal as vice; that 
the vengeance of past sins is sure and terrible. 

The course of the chief priests and people shows the 
fickleness of popular favor, the dangers of priestcraft, the 
desperate character of hypocrisy, and that the curse cause- 
less shall not come; while the meekness and majesty 
which ever appeared in our Saviour, shine out most 
divinely in these most terrible scenes. 

Jesus is given over to death. Wickedness has had its 
way, righteousness and pity have been trodden down. 
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But it would be a vast mistake if we were to count this 
result as a divine defeat. Seemingly a victory for hell, it 
was a triumph for heaven. 


1. As a vindication of character. In no other way could 
such irresistible proof have been given of the sinlessness 
of our Lord. Deadly foes, with everything their own way, 
cannot find against him a charge which would make us 
suspect a stranger. 

Two Roman officials six times declared him without fault. 
The wretch who betrayed him cries out, “I have shed 
innocent blood.” Pilate reiterates, “This just person.” 
The council finds only this, “He made himself to be 
the Son of God.” Throughout the scene, it is contin- 
ually forced upon us that Jew and Roman are on trial, 
and Jesus is the judge. Not by his charges, but by his 
silence, they are made to convict themselves of prejudice, 
envy, hypocrisy, falsehood, hatred, outrage of justice, 
cruelty, and murder. We may not disparage as a whole 
the Heaven-sent system of Moses, or the proud name of 
Roman law, but, in the keéping of these representatives of 
the two systems, their excellence was flouted in the dust, 
and crimsoned with the innocent blood they should have 
protected, while he whom they betrayed rose high above 
them all as the king of truth. 

2. This result was a triumph as a fulfillment of the 
divine plan. The guilt of people, priests, Judas, Peter, 
Sanhedrim, Pilate, Herod, soldiers, seems gathered into 
one long, heart-piercing story of human crime, a wild 
breaking asunder and casting off the bands of obedience 
to God. On the other side, as the Master unfolded to the 
disciples afterwards, “Ought not the Christ to have 
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suffered these things, and so have entered into glory?” 
The hope of the world was fulfilled at this hour. 

See the divine foretelling. Word after word passes 
solemnly before us. Eden’s distant anticipation of bruis- 
ing the heel of him who should bruise the serpent’s head ; 
Abraham, across the altar of his son, beholding this day 
afar off; Moses lifting up the serpent in the wilderness; 
the Psalmist’s picture of rejection, trial, and death; that 
chapter in Isaiah where we are made to stand beside the 
cross; and many another prophetic assurance, all waited 
for this tragic hour of salvation. 

Not alone through the love of friends, but even more — 
through the wrath of man, the purpose of God marched on 
through tears and crime to redemption. Lo! here about 
the cross appear in deadliest form the sins of the world, 
and lo! here is the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world. 

3. The final outcome of the condemnation of Jesus dis- 
played with startling power where defeat and triumph 
rested. Pilate gave up Jesus to death to save his place. 
Soon he was accused to his master, and driven forth, a 
broken-hearted exile. His crimes came back to haunt him, 
and he died in a despair more fearful than his shame. 
Tradition describes him as wandering about the gloomy 
mountain in Switzerland which bears his name, and fling- 
ing himself at last into the waters beneath it. For cen- 
turies superstition has feared to penetrate its recesses, and 
tells of seeing the wild form rising from the water, vainly 
striving to wash from the hands their ineffaceable stain. 
Is his real fate less dreadful? The priests persuaded the 
people to give Jesus to death to save their place and 
nation, That generation had not passed away before their 
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own madness brought down upon them, ten thousand times 
repeated, all the cruelty and outrage to which they had 
surrendered Jesus. The indignities and horrors of that 
siege of Jerusalem, the groans from its myriad crosses, the 
life-long wails of its multitude of slaves, form a terrible 
answer’ to the cry before Pilate’s judgment-seat, “ His 
blood be on us and on our children.” 

But the crucified One! On the third day he is risen, 
and before nightfall his disciples are rejoicing. On the 
fortieth day he ascends gloriously to the right hand of 
God. On the fiftieth, his murderers are crying out for 
mercy, and thousands are saved through the blood which 
they shed, for such is the revenge of love. And today, 
while the Roman empire is only a name, and the Jew isa 
wanderer, restless and afflicted, to the name of Jesus chil- 
dren give their sweetest songs, rulers and nations count it 
an honor to be called Christian. Wealth is rejoicing to 
lay treasures at his feet, the wise and the strong are 
exalted by his service. To the mourner we tell of Jesus; 
for the sinful there is no other name under heaven; the 
dying commend their spirits to his pierced, life-giving 
hands. Truly the weakness of God is stronger than man, 
and the foolishness of God is wiser than man, “Blessed 
are all they that put their trust in him,” 
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JESUS MOCKED AND CRUCIFIED. 


MARK xv: 16-26. 


“. . . And the superscription of his accusation was written over, THE KING 
OF THE JEWS.” 


THE Hebrew traditions affirm, “When a judge decides 
not according to truth, he makes the majesty of God 
depart from Israel.” The element of justice was deeply 
implanted in the Jewish mind. The early laws and insti- 
tutions of the nation were thoroughly molded by it, and 
the entire civil and ecclesiastical code enforced it. This 
sentiment of justice, and the value put upon it, led to 
the saying that “if a judge judges according to truth, 
were it only for one hour, it is as if God established 
the whole world, for it is in judgment that the divine 
presence in Israel has its habitation.” This principle, — 
so widely inculcated, made the wrong deeds of the Jews 
more conspicuously evil. No sight is so pitiable as 
when a glaring wrong is done under the forms of justice, 
and baptized with the name of virtue. The American 
nation was never so humiliated as when, under the pre- 
tense of law and equity, it not only allowed, but required, 
human beings, guilty of no crime, to be remanded from the 
shelter of Northern homes to the sufferings and sin of 
slavery. The trial and crucifixion of Christ is a forcible 
illustration of this humiliating condition. Jesus suffered 
and died under the forms of law. It was not a mob that 
condemned and crucified the Son of God. Christ’s execu- 
tion was the result of a sixfold trial—~three trials at the 
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hands of the Jews and three at the hands of the Romans. 
Two nations, through their established forms of law, ad- 
judged him worthy of death. These nations were not bar- 
barians. They ranked the highest on earth in the scale of 
intellectual, civil, and religious culture. When Jesus was 
led to Golgotha bearing his cross, he had-stood at the focal 
point of the world’s best light and been pronounced 
guilty of death. For what? What was the offense of him 
concerning whom the tumultuous shout went up, “ Crucify 
him! crucify him?” Pilate,as the custom was, with his 
own hands wrote the charge. In three languages he de- 
clared it: “And the superscription of his accusation was 
written over, THE KING OF THE JEWS.” 
Respecting these words it may be noted: 





I. They correctly express what Fesus claimed. In the 
Saviour’s arraignment and trial there was, indeed, the 
most inexcusable haste and unfairness, and wicked plot- 
ting; nevertheless, the true issue was raised. Jesus had 
claimed to be king; that he was the Son of God, the Mes- 
siah of Israel, and hence king. Before the Sanhedrim his 
own words, far more than the testimony of the non-agree- 
ing witnesses, established this. To those witnesses the 
high priest had pronounced the usual solemn adjuration: 
“Tn this trial for life, if thou sinnest, the blood of the ac- 
‘cused, and the blood of his sin, to the end of time, shall 
be imputed unto thee.” Notwithstanding this threat, the 
witnesses agreed not together. Their malice was deeper 
than their fears. Before the trial ended, Jesus, however, 
confessed the very thing of which he was accused. To 
the question of the high priest, “Art thou we ca the 
Son of the Blessed?” Jesus replied, “I am.” For this 
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they all condemned him to be worthy of death. His own 
claim caused sentence to be passed at once upon him by 
the Jewish hierarchy. This claim must now be tested at 
the Roman court. If Jesus was to die, the sentence must 
be decreed by one who sat in Czesar’s judgment-seat. Of 
Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, Pilate as a pagan could take 
no notice. The word ing, however, had to his ears 
another meaning. This denoted authority ; some one to 
be obeyed; one whose word was law. Pilate, as a subor- 
dinate official, was sensitive to this word. There was 
peril in it to himself and to the position he held by Ca- 
sar’s appointment. If Jesus claimed this, he was one 
esteemed dangerous to the Roman peace. Pilate could 
find no moral wrong in Jesus. The only question was: 
Does he claim to be king; does he assert regal functions? 
If so, the sentence of death is inevitable. To Pilate’s 
question, “Art thou the king of the Jews?” Jesus replies, 
“Thou sayest it,” z¢, he admits that such is his claim. 
Thenceforth Pilate’s pity for the captive is unavailing. 
The Jews exclaim, “ We have no king but Ceesar.” A ter- 
rible menace is in his ears: “If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Czesar’s friend. Whosoever maketh himself a king, 
speaketh against Caesar.” Innocence availed nothing so 
long as kingly rights were claimed. He who asserted 
royal prerogatives must die. Therefore at both the Jew- 
ish and the Roman court Jesus was condemned on account 
of his own claim that he was king. This he maintained to 
the last. No terror from the sight of the cross could dis- 
suade him from this assertion. No amount of suffering, 
present, or closely approaching, could deter him from 
affirming that he was rightfully a king. “To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
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should bear witness unto the truth.” No retracting word 
could be forced from his pallid lips. And so a person 
claiming to be mg received a cruel mockery from those — 
Jewish hands. One insisting that his form was regal, was 
led from the Praetorium Hall to Calvary; a brow asserted 
to be princely was pierced with thorns; into a hand main- 
taining a scepter as its right, was placed a reed, and then 
that imperial hand was nailed to the cross. All this Jesus 
claimed for himself; and because he thus claimed, he was 
condemned and crucified. The superscription over his 
head was truthful. He did insist that he was king. He 
maintained it to the last, and neither the sweat of Geth- 
semane, nor the weight of the cross on which he was 
about to suffer, nor the agony of crucifixion could weaken 
in the least the emphasis of. his assertion. He died reso- 
lutely claiming that he was king. 


II. The words of the superscription indicate the claim 
Christ makes today. Eighteen centuries have not dimmed 
the title Pilate wrote. Jesus’ claim that he is king is as 
emphatic now as when the high priest and Pilate pressed 
him for an answer. As decisively now as then he stands 
at every court, at every public and private tribunal, at the 
door of every man’s heart, at every turn in our journey, 
before every thought of our mind, every choice of our will, 
every act of our life, and says, 1am king. As then noth- 
ing could induce him to retract the claim, so now nothing 
can dissuade him from maintaining his right to stand 
always and everywhere as one to rule, one whose word is 
command, and whose authority may not be resisted. 
When in Pilate’s hall he asserted that he was king, the 
insignia he bore was a reed put in mockery into his hand, a 
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soiled purple robe was cast upon his torn and bleeding 
shoulders, a crown of thorns pressed his bloody brow, and 
the throng insultingly cried, “Hail, king of the Jews.” 
How great the change! Now on his head are many 
crowns, the scepter of the universe is in his hands, angels 
and archangels bow before him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand ascribe to him power and glory and honor. 
His title now is, “King of kings and Lord of lords.” If 
then he would not abate one iota from his regal. claims, 
will he do it now? If then, even to escape the cross, he 
would not surrender in the least his right and title to roy- 
alty, will he now surrender them, seated on his resplen- 
dent throne? If before the world’s most august tribunals, 
he, the forsaken, wounded, condemned Man of Sorrows, 
would insist, even unto death, that he by right was Mes- 
siah and king, is he less tenacious of those claims now that 
heavenly glories gather round him? Is he satisfied when 
now men call him something less than what in his humil- 
iation he insisted on? Is he now ready to lay aside the 
scepter from his hand, and cast the crown from off his 
brow? What name, if it be not king, shall worthily express 
the honor, power, and majesty that attend him in his heav- 
enly grandeur? If Jesus be indeed king, his offices and 
attribites are kingly, and he has the right to demand that 
no one dim the luster of his crown, or weaken the sway of 
his scepter. He has the right to maintain that no one de- 
tract from the qualities which make him justly a sovereign, 
and without which his claim to be such would prove him 
a usurper? It is sometimes said that it matters little what 
place we assign to Christ, or with what attributes we 
clothe him, so that life is only upright, and our conduct 
such as he would not condemn. At his trial before the 
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Jewish and Roman courts it mattered much what place 
was allotted him and what title he should be allowed to 
bear. He died rather than disown his royal title. Is he 
less mindful of it now in his exalted glory, and less regard- 
ful of those attributes which rightfully constitute his regal 
claim? If he bea king, his is the right to hold the name 
and place thereof. He has the right to ask that no one 
call him by a less worthy name or disrobe him of one regal 
function. Who, then, shall put forth the hand and pluck 
one jewel from his diadem of omnipotence, or efface one ray 
from his halo of infinite wisdom? If Christ be king, let his 
name be exalted, and let no one question his right to rule. 
As king it is his right to stand at the door of every heart 
and guide the course of every issuing thought, and shape 
each word and act. His is the place to stand at every 
turning in life’s pathway and direct along which way our 
feet shall journey. It is his to prescribe to the young 
what aims in life they shall pursue, and what avoid. He 
comes by right into every place of public business, into 
every private circle and into every home. Jesus walks 
with regal tread and rightfully plants his footsteps every- 
where. He is king; to this end was he born and for this 
cause came he into the world. 


Ill. The words of the superscription indicate why so 
many now reject Christ. The reason js the same as of old. 
Christ is not accepted because he claims to be king; be- 
cause he asserts his right to rule, and to control men’s 
hearts and lives. Of old Jesus was not condemned because 
of his teachings, or because he was the friend of the poor 
and full of good works and compassion. He might have 
been all he was, and have done all he did, and no cross 
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would have been reared for him had not he claimed a title 
which involved the right to rule; to sit in judgment on 
men’s hearts and lives. It was the element of authority in 
Jesus which forced him to Calvary. It is this which leads 
to his rejection now. Men exalt the compassion of Jesus; 
they praise his teachings; they laud the good deeds with 
which his life was full; they extol the luster of his exam- 
ple; but when asked if they have placed within their heart 
a throne on which he is allowed to sit and reign, they fal- 
ter. The title they apply to him is burden-bearer rather 
than law-maker, benefactor rather than king, counselor 
rather than judge, one to admire and extol rather than 
obey. Jesus indeed is a benefactor, a friend, a burden- 
bearer, a Saviour adapted to every one of the soul’s needs; 
and because he is all these, he is preéminently and right- 
fully a &éwg. In his other aspects he may be and often 
is looked upon and welcomed, while as a king he is dis- 
owned. Men may extol while they disobey him, they 
may praise his character and admire his words, while yet 
they wholly refuse to him a throne. Such really reject 
Christ. Their language is, “We will not have this man 
to rule oyer us.” They deny him as king. They disal- 
low his authority. Whatever else Christ is to them, he is 
not one to whose rule they unqualifiedly submit. They 
do not write their name as subjects and his as Lord. 


IV. The words of the superscription indicate in what 
way Christ is now to be received. As the world’s Re- 
deemer, Christ fulfills the threefold office of prophet, 
priest, and king. To accept him as the first, is to be- 
lieve and adopt his teachings; to accept him as the sec- 
ond, is to rely for pardon and approach to God upon 
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his atonement and intercession; to accept him as the 
third, is to add to the others a surrender of the will to 
him in loyalty and love. It is to install him as ruler of 
our hearts and lives. We thus receive him as our Saviour 
and our Lord; we at once believe in him and submit to 
him; we ask him to both pardon us and control us; and 
while he justifies he takes us, with our cordial consent, into 
his own care for the direction and government of our life 
both here and hereafter. Thenceforth the thought that 
Christ is king is welcome. A place is gladly made in the 
heart for his throne to stand immutably. In the inmost 
soul Jesus is allowed to hold his court, and from the will, 
yielded in loyalty to him, runs to every faculty of the mind 
the message, “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.’ 
Christ is thus supreme; his will is law; his claim is rec- 
ognized; and he whom Pilate condemned because he 
would not surrender his royal title, finds the heart inscrib- 
ing in living characters of thoughts and acts, Fesus ; 
is King. When these words were placed above the 
cross, a trembling hand, seeking in vain to wash itself 
into innocence, wrote them as an accusation. Now the 
obedient and loving heart transcribes them as a most wel- 
come fact, in which the soul finds its only true and lasting 
rest. No heart in which Christ is not king has peace, 
In one of Goethe’s passages are words, in substance 
“these: My spirit is unsatisfied; I search for rest and find 
it nowhere. For my soul’s deepest want I know not where 
to go. Iam tired in my searching. Like Noah’s dove, I 
roam wearily over a boundless waste of troubled waters 
and find no place to plant my foot. Whither shall I go? 
A lady, a friend of Goethe, read these words, and, copying 
them, sent them back to the author, writing beneath them 
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these other words: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
_upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” This they experi- 
ence who make Jesus Keng. 


“ Hosannas to my sun I'll raise, 
Break forth my heart in joy and praise, 
Break forth in happy song! 
Lord, I am all too weak to sing, 
I only stammer out, my King, 
Thanks that to thee belong. 


Break out my heart in joyous strain, 
The sun has conquered night’s sad reign, 
And sheds down radiance clear. 
Soon as the King turned round his face 
My sorrow gave to rapture place! 
Now light and life are here.” 


Our subject has a ready application. Is there in your 
heart a throne for Jesus? Is he your King? What is the 
answer? Decide today. 
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HIS DEATH ON THE CROSS. 


MARK xv: 27-37. 
“ And with him they crucify two thieves,” etc. 


THERE ‘was nothing strange in the fact that Jesus Christ 
died. All men die, and he wasa man. The last breath is 
as natural as the first. It is true that death ushers us into 
new and strange conditions, and that fact gives a somber 
coloring to an event that is as normal as any other in our 
experience. We are snatched away from familiar scenes 
and surroundings and sent on a journey along a shadowed 
way and into an unmapped country, and we dread the 
solemnity of the mysterious change, and fear as we enter into 
the cloud; but all the same, death is as natural as birth—a 
necessary incident in every human experience — without 
which that experience could not be complete. It was 
nothing strange that Jesus Christ died. 

And yet, somehow, that death made a peculiar impression 
upon human thought. In the case of most men who die, 
friendly remembrance and the public record busy them- 
selves chiefly with the events of the life that is ended. If 
some sharp agony of remorse, or some sublime exhibition 
of heroism, or some sweet serenity of faith characterized 
the last hour, it cannot be forgotten; but loving hearts and 
general history are interested most in what men were 
and did, how manfully they wrought, what white blazon of 
character they bore, what they did to bless or curse the 
world. But in the case of Christ, while there is due 
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remembrance of his words and works, the thought of the 
world fastens itself on his death. The veriest child wha 
never read the sermon on the mount, or knows the story 
of his miracles, has heard of Calvary, It is Christ crucified 
that constitutes the substance of the message delivered 
Sabbath by Sabbath in thousands of religious assemblies ; 
it is the dying of the Lord Jesus that is signalized and 
celebrated in the supreme sacrament of the church, by the 
broken bread and poured wine of the simpler communion, 
~ or by the high-wrought ceremonial of the mass; it is the 
cross on which Christ ded that is wrought into flowers to 
grace the altars of the sanctuary, or into gold and gems, to 
gleam on the breast of the religious devotee; it is the sign 
of the cross, which fanaticism and superstition make in 
their houses and places of worship. Somehow the death of 
Jesus Christ has made for itself the sovereign place in © 
human history. This phenomenal fact finds its explana- 
tion: 


I. In the manner of Christ’s death. = 

He was crucified, but so were thousands of others. It 
was a common way of executing criminals in his time. 
The circumstances and accessories of this man’s death 
were what made it so notable. He was innocent, to begin 
with; no word or action of his had been anything but 
righteous. He had healed the sick, comforted the sor- 
rowing, given sight to the blind, raised the dead, spoken 
the truth always. His whole life had been spent in the 
endeavor to help and bless men. Even when he hung in 
agony on the torturing tree, he prayed for his cruel mur- 
derers, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” He was certainly no proper candidate for the cross. 
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He was crucified with two thieves, one on the right hand, 
and one on the left: they were no fit company for him. 
He was berated, and mocked, and cursed by the mob, as 
though- he were the vilest of impostors and the worst of * 
offenders, and yet he had broken no law and done no 
wrong. The character of the crucified, and the mad pas- 
sions that rioted in the men who nailed him to the cross, 
were in infinite contrast. 

The incidents attending the crucifixion were of the most 
impressive nature. The world has had its historic days, 
notable for the events that transpired between sunrise and 
sunsetting; but none of these days matched in sublime 
solemnity that Friday in Jerusalem. The centuries never 
grow weary of watching the slow-moving scenes of the 
tragedy. The turbulent crowd gathered round the Preto- 
rium in the early dawn; the gleam of armor and the clank 
of steel as the Roman cohort musters and falls into line; 
the little by-play of mock allegiance offered to Christ, 
dressed by rude hands for his part, with a soldier’s scarlet 
cloak thrown over his shoulders, and a crown of thorns 
pressed close on his forehead; then the starting of the pro- 
cession, and its progress through the streets, the world’s 
Redeemer mated with robbers, each with a white board 
suspended around his neck, stating in black letters the 
crime for which he is to die, each with the beams of the 
cross fastened to his shoulders, each surrounded by four 
soldiers, and preceded by a herald proclaiming his offences; 
the rest of the cohort guarding the condemned behind and 
before, the glitter of the martial array fringed by the scowl- 
ing faces of the mob—there was enough of the tragic in all 
this to compel the world’s attention. 

The incidents of the funeral march are striking. Toil- 
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ing up the steep and narrow streets, Christ, whose physi- 
cal strength is weakened by long suffering, can no longer 

sustain the weight of the cross, and he falls, crushed by the 
"Joad under which he staggers. There is instant confusion. 
Strong or weak, this man must on to the death to which 
he has been condemned. Yet neither popular malice nor 
military authority can compel impossibilities. This Jesus 
cannot carry his cross any further. No soldier will assume 
the burden, it is beneath his dignity; no one of the mob, 
however hot his haste to hurry Christ to execution, will 
volunteer his strength to bear the load. And yet this man 
must on to his death. Pilate has said it,and the rabble 
demand it. A stranger from Africa, singled out by his 
dress, is seized by the soldiers, and forced to take up the 
heavy timbers, and the procession again moves on. A 
little further, and there is another interruption. In one 
street the tender sensibilities of womanhood assert them- 
selves, in spite of the brute rage of the mob. Wives and 
mothers burst forth into sobs and cries at his fate, from 
which they would gladly save him, and he, thankful for 
their sympathy, turns and calls them “ Daughters,’ and 
yet with his calm prescience, adds, “ Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children.” Your own 
sorrows are gathering thick and fast, and the day is at 
hand when the tenderest family relations will be added 
heaviness to the curse coming upon you. The mournful 
prophecy is ended, and the procession moves on, till the 
last street is traversed, and then out through the city gate, 
up along the slope, and so the bare summit of Golgotha is 
reached, and the journey is done, 

It is now nearly eleven o'clock, and the final arrange- 
ments are hastened. The two sections of the cross are 
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nailed together, and Christ is stripped and fastened to it, 
ropes round the wrists, ropes round the feet, and the 
weight of the body resting on a wooden pin on which the 
sufferer sits. Huge nails are brought, and with a heavy 
mallet are driven one through each hand, and one through 
the feet. Then, with panting breath, the soldiers lift the 
cross erect, and settle it, with a jar, into the socket in the 
rock which has been prepared for it, and their terrible 
work is done. Little they care for it. Those stern 
Romans are too familiar with scenes of bloodshed and 
cruelty, to waste any feeling on these Jewish criminals. 
They are only impatient for the end to come, that they 
may get back to their barracks and their revels. With 
equal contempt for the sufferers and the crowd, they begin 
to gamble for the garments of the crucified, and the groans 
of the dying are answered back by the ring of the dice in 
their brazen helmets. The mob sways to and fro in its 
wild excitement. The rabble are prodigal of their taunts 
and sneers. The ministers of religion in their priestly 
garments make their mock, and challenge him to prove 
the truth of his claim to be the Son of God. Even the 
robber at his side reviles him. Christ is “despised and 
rejected of men.” 

It is twelve o'clock, and a change comes over the scene. 
A gloom that is not mere cloudiness begins to darken the 
air. The curtains of shadow are drawn across the ridges 
of Moab; the Jordan valley is filled with weltering black- 
ness; the somber sea rises and swells around Calvary, 
The marble of the temple gleams dim and ghost-like 
through the gathering obscurity. There is a strange 
pallor on the faces of the mob. Their taunts die down 
into silence, and the disquiet of a nameless fear comes over 
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them. Their wild riot ceases, and there is both stillness 
and darkness on Calvary. 

It is three o’clock, and out of the gloom comes the voice 
of Christ uttering the most pathetic plaint ever heard in 
this world of ours: “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” In the bewilderment of the hour the 
words are variously understood. Some think he is praying 
to one of the old prophets, and look to see whether the 
prayer will be answered. Others fancy it the delirium of 
the death-agony, and offer him stupefying drink. Loud 
and clear over the confusion the voice of Christ is heard 
again. “It is finished,” he cries, as he bows his head, and 
the agony of the cross is ended. And now the shudder of 
the earthquake begins, the funeral chant of nature over its 
dead Lord. Calvary heaves and tosses like the sea. The 
crags cleave apart as though the globe was disintegrating. - 
The great vail of the temple, that hides the most holy 
place, is torn from top to bottom with sudden rent. The 
sepulchers yawn and the sleeping dead awake and walk 
once more in the old familiar streets, and thick clustering 
portents fill all hearts with terror. There has never been 
death like that of Christ in the world’s history. Is it any 
wonder that that death should hold so large a place in the 
world’s thought? 


II. The-signzficance of Christ's death still further 
explains the interest with which men regard it. 

It was not as in the case of most, the completion of a — 
life that had run its appointed term. It was not the death 
of a martyr, evidencing loyalty to the truth even at the 
cost of blood. The world does not always preserve the 
memory of such conspicuous examples of heroism. Multi- 
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tudes of the “noble army of the martyrs” are asleep, their 
burial places unknown and their names forgotten. This 
death of Christ meant more than any other death that has 
darkened the earth. It was the blossom into which thou- 
sands of years of God’s past dealings with men had ripened; 
it was the seed-vessel which held the germs of millenniums 
tocome. The long term of ritual and sacrifice, Christ’s ' 
death signified at once its meaning, its necessity, and its 
end. It was because Christ was to die for sin, that altars 
had smoked, and the blood of beasts been poured out like 
water, and incense flung its sweetness toward the skies. 
All the scattered beams of the old dispensation of law and 
worship converged toward Calvary, and met at the cross. 
The death of Christ closed the ancient covenant with its 
symbolic rites and wearisome usages. The splendors and 
mysteries of the temple service, the holy places veiled from 
common eyes, the glittering vestments of the priesthood, 
the ark, with its mercy-seat and cherubim, the morning 
and evening sacrifice—men had no further use for these 
things when Christ died. He gathered up into himself 
and completed in his last groan all which they prefigured. 
Men stand awe-struck in the presence of events that 
destroy a city, or erase a nationality from the page of his- 
tory; but this death of Christ blotted out with the crimson 
of its blood a religion thousands of years old, and made 
the leaves on which its requirements were written, as 
worthless as waste paper, so far as future methods of wor- 
ship and service were concerned. Judaism had its divine 
beginning in the smoke and war of Sinai; it had its equally 
divine ending in the darkness and stillness of Calvary, 
But Christ’s dying signified more than the close of the 
old dispensation. The cross was cradle as well as death 
28 
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bed. The new and better order began where the old left 
off. Calvary proclaimed to the world that “we are sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all.” In simpler ways men were henceforth to find 
access to God. Not by the blood from the cleft veins of 
the firstlings of their flocks, but by the “precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb without spot or blemish,” they were to 
be redeemed, and their “consciences purged from dead 
works to serve the living God.” What a sun-burst of 
blessed revelation broke from Calvary! No barriers of 
elect nationality henceforth shut out any race from the 
divine favor. No weary pilgrimages need be taken to 
reach the place where the glory of the Shekinah burns in 
solitary splendor. No tireless watch need be kept over 
items of ceremonial, lest by some omission God fail of the 
service he requires. The chosen temple is everywhere, in 
every devout soul, the broken and contrite spirit the sacri- 
fice demanded, the life of faith and prayer every man’s 
warrant to enter the holy of holies and see God face to 
face. The light from the cross lies on all paths along 
which men struggle to find heaven. The world has noth- 
ing to do to secure its redemption. Christ perfected that 
work; and salvation is sure to every soul that simply 
accepts him as Lord and Redeemer. 


III. The power of Christ’s death is an additional 
explanation of the interest with which men regard it. It 
is an actual working force in the world, whose sweep of 
influence is measureless, and commends itself to notice on 
the practical side. It is generally admitted that Chris- 
tianity has proved itself the mightiest of agencies for the 
betterment of society, It has purified common life, 
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fostered learning, quickened benevolence, enthroned law, 
emphasized the brotherhood of man, lifted whole nations 
out of the slough of brutality, into the strength and beauty 
of true manhood and womanhood. Wherever its blessed ° 
light shines, ancient superstitions shrivel and shrink away ; 
red-handed might yields the scepter to right; the orderly 
processes of justice take the place of passionate revenge; 
principle becomes the ruling power; and chronic tumult 
obeys the voice that speaks its “Peace, be still,” over its 
turbulence, and subsides into calm. More than this, 
wherever Christianity is acknowledged as sovereign, the 
hopes of humanity are enlarged and its fears are allayed. 
For it is not on this working-day world only that its bright- 
ness falls. It flings out its banners of promise on the 
walls that separate us from that unknown life into which 
all men haste; it irradiates the curtain of death, that hides 
the illimitable future from us, and shows the path of exist- 
ence stretching on endlessly, so that no man need fear 
that the grave will block his way. It is the wisdom of this 
‘ world, and the assurance of the world to come. 

But it is Christ in Christianity who is the secret and 
center of its power. Its ethics, however admirable, its 
philosophy, however profound, will not explain its universal 
adaptation and efficiency. It is the Son of God standing 
back of the system and working through it, who makes it 
what it is, and secures the results it accomplishes. And 
in the last analysis it is Christ crucified to whom all these 
clustered and crowded triumphs are due. It is not the 
wise teacher, nor the miracle-worker, nor the perfect man, 
but the dying Redeemer who holds this sovereignty over 
the race in his hands. Christ crucified is “the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation,” temporal and 
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eternal. The radiance from the cross is the light that 
beacons the generations. The morality of the Gospel is 
fine-fibered and exhaustive, but it is only the code of Sinai 
expanded. It cannot conquer men’s hearts. It is the love 
of God as evidenced in the death of Jesus Christ, that sub- 
dues the last murmur of disloyalty, and swings humanity 
wholly and gladly over to the side of affection and service. 
The great apostle gave utterance to the feeling that stirs 
in the heart of every true believer: “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And so that tragedy of the cross centuries ago, was the 
initial point of all that is most highly prized in modern 
civilization. That bleak bare summit of Calvary is the 
threshold over which men pass into their best and truest 
life. No religion can eliminate the cross from its creed 
and still keep its power over human hearts. That dying 
Christ, dying for us — we must know ard accept him in his 
atoning work and sufficient sacrifice, or we walk still an 
unlighted way, and toward a horizon, along which no 
beams of morning burn, and we are men “having no hope 
and without God in the world.” 
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AFTER HIS DEATH. 


MARK xv: 38-47. 
“And the vail of the temple was rent in twain,” ete. - 


Jesus Curist hangs dead upon the cross, The long 
hours of agony are over. His last cry has died away into 
silence. The throes of the earthquake have ceased. - The 
strange darkness has passed, and the skies are clear once 
more. Awe-struck groups are retracing their steps to the 
city. Golgotha is fast being deserted, save by the Roman 
guard, whose duties are not yet discharged, and a company 
of loving women, who stand at some distance, watching 
the dim figure of him who had won their hearts. The sun 
is stooping to his setting. The day of days to the world 
is near its end. Linger a little on the crest of Calvary 
and note the prominent personages that come and go 
before the darkness sets in and the scene closes. 


I. Foremost in the group is the figure of the believing 
centurion. What was Jesus Christ to this heavy-bearded, 
battle-scarréd soldier? He had heard of him, doubtless, 
for the hot talk and the excited crowds in the streets of 
Jerusalem could not have escaped the notice of one of the 
officers appointed to preserve order in the city. But in 
his opinion Christ was nothing but a Jewish fanatic, in 
regard to whom he was profoundly indifferent. He had 
received the order to superintend the execution of this dis- 
turber of the peace, without any emotion. The Roman 
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soldiery had no excess of sensibility. It had been crushed 
out of them by stern drill in the school of cruelty and . 
bloodshed. He had been ordered to crucify this offender, 


and it was 
“His not to make reply, 


« His not to question why.” 


After an impassive fashion he had directed the details of 
the execution, supposing that it would be only the repeti- 
tion of a scene familiar to him. The fact was far other- 
wise. As has so graphically been said, he-“ halted as he 
passed the cross when Jesus uttered his loud death-cry. 
He was within a few feet of him, and must have involun- 
tarily fixed his gaze on him at such a sound. He saw the 
change pass over his features; the light of life leaving 
them and the head suddenly sink: As it did so, the earth- 
quake shook the ground and made the three crosses trem- 
ble. But the tremor of the earth affected the Roman less 
than the piercing cry and sudden death. He had likely 
attended many crucifixions, but had never seen or heard of 
a man dying within three hours on accross. He had never 
heard a crucified man, strong to the last, utter a shriek 
that showed, as that of Jesus did, the full vigor of the vital 
organs to the last. He felt that there was something mys- 
terious in it, and joining with it all he had seen and heard 
of the sufferer, he broke involuntarily into the words:” 
“Truly this man was the Son of God.” The triumphs of 
the kingdom of the cross were beginning. The Jewish 
thief had already asked and received Messiah’s salvation, 
and now the Gentile centurion bowed in loyalty to .the 
Divine Sufferer. 

The confession of the centurion was a sort of first-fruits 
of the crucifixion. Tradition has it, that years afterwards, 
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unable to shake off the influence of the spectacle, he be- 
came a preacher of the Gospel; and certainly that cross 
testified, as nothing else could, to the divinity of him who 
endured its pains. It is an old but a wise saying, that 
“Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a 
God.” Men study the sermon on the mount, and while 
acknowledging the depth and beauty of its teachings, think 
they are able to reconcile it with the theory that Christ 
was an ethical philosopher of unusual acumen. They 
review the life of Christ, and while they admit it marvel- 
ous, persuade themselves that they can account for it, 
‘without confessing that he was divine. But no philosophy 
can explain the crucifixion. Every thoughtful and honest 
observer is forced to take sides with the centurion. That 
wonderful tragedy of Calvary, the most wonderful thing 
about it the demeanor of the sufferer, how can we see it 
clearly and refuse to say, “Surely this was the Son of 
God ?” 


II. The company of weeping women attracts attention. 
It had been a significant feature of Christ’s ministry that 
from first to last it had been specially attractive to woman- 
hood. It well might be. The oriental theories of social 
_ life made woman a subordinate if not a slave. Her capac- 
ities were underrated and her privileges abridged. Of the 
delicate possibilities of her finer nature little account was 
made, and attempts to cultivate and develop them were 
“neglected. In this particular Jesus Christ opposed himself 
to the whole tendency of the times. From the first he 
had recognized woman’s capacity for suffering and endur- 
ance. His elect friends were among them. His favorite 
home was with the sisters of Bethany. Almost his last 
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thought was for his mother. His sympathetic ministry 
met a want in woman’s nature that had never before been 
answered. In the temple-service women were shut up in - 
a court by themselves, and not allowed to approach the 
altars; but when Jesus taught the multitude, sorrowing 
mothers and repentant harlots were allowed to come near 
enough to kiss his feet and touch the hem of his garment. 
At the well of Samaria his disciples “marveled that he 
talked with a woman,” but every day he was ministering to 
the sad, crushed hearts of the daughters of Israel. And 
they in return gave him their sovereign affection. They 
followed him from village to village, hanging upon his © 
words, eager to break the alabaster-box of service and sac- 
rifice, to anoint his head with kindness. They were sure 
to be represented at the crucifixion, even though Jewish 
prejudice kept them “afar off.” They lingered in sight of 
the cross when others had left. They waited in the gath- 
ering twilight, until the body of him whom they loved was 
taken down, and followed and saw him laid away in the 
sepulcher, 

What Christ was to the women who surrounded him 
when he was on earth, Christianity has been to woman- 
hood ever since, recognizing its high and special capaci- 
ties, honoring and utilizing its sensibilities, multiplying 
opportunities for the exercise of its powers, inviting it to 
welcome fellowship with manhood in attainment and 
achievement. The Gospel transforms woman from the 
slave or plaything of man into his equal, takes her out of 
the degradation of mere drudgery and offers her a full 
share in what is noblest in work and most sacred in wor- 
ship. The woman of Dahomey, a mere beast, crouching in 
dirt and nakedness, and the wife of the murdered Presi- 
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dent, honored and beloved by the world — what an infinite 
distance there is between the two! It is Christianity that 
bridges the intervening space; it is the Gospel more than 
anything else that has made such difference possible. It 
is nothing strange that now, as when Christ was on earth, 
women should be enthusiastic in their love fer their Re- 
deemer; that in all our churches they should be conspic- 
uous in numbers and interest. The strange thing is that 
any who are under such vast obligations to Christ for the 
position they occupy and the blessings they enjoy, should 
withhold their hearts from him. An irreligious man ina 
Christian community is arrayed in opposition to all that 
gratitude prompts, and all the better possibilities of his 
life; but an irreligious woman turns her back upon the 
‘mightiest work that was ever wrought in her behalf, and 
tramples under foot the Lord who lifted her from the dust. 
She is never her best self, and never in her true place, 
until she joins the company of loving women, who stand 
and look, with streaming eyes, on the cross of Calvary. 


Ill. The Fewish ruler is another conspicuous figure in 
-the group around the dead Christ. Of presumably high 
lineage,‘and entrenched in the haughty traditions of his 
class, he had yet been unable to resist the teachings of the 
despised Nazarene prophet. The words he had heard 
from him had burned themselves into his thought, and his 
slowly-growing faith had at length reached such assurance, 
that secretly, but fully, he accepted this man as the sent 
of God. Up to this time, fear and pride had prevented 
him from frankly defining his position; but as he stood 
near and saw the Master die, and remembered that, in the 
ordinary course of events, that beloved form would pres- 
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ently be cast out to perish among the nameless horrors 
and dishonors of the valley of Hinnom, his hesitation was 
at anend. At any cost such sacrilege must be prevented. 
He hurries away to Pilate’s palace and begs that the body 
of Jesus may be delivered to him for burial. Such a re- 
quest from such a man must have sounded strangely in 
the Roman governor’s ear. If in this Commonwealth 
some man had been declared by public opinion an offense 
to society, -and condemned to capital punishment, and had 
been executed amid the execrations of the mob, and while 
yet hanging from the gallows, some princely merchant 
or some high official should go to the governor and ask 
for the body of the culprit, that he might lay it away ten- 
derly in his own family tomb, it would be no stranger, but 
precisely the same sort of proceeding as this of Joseph. 
Strange as the request is, induced by entreaties or bribes, 
Pilate grants it, and Joseph returns with the order for the 
delivery of the body. It is carefully taken by loving 
hands from the cross, to which rude hands nailed it a few 
hours ago, and carried to Joseph’s garden, where it is 
wrapped in spices and fine linen, and laid away in the rock 
sepulcher, in which none of the dead had ever been before. 
A stone is rolled before the door, a cord stretched across 
and sealed and stamped at each extremity, so that no 
access can be had to the tomb without discovery. The 
guard which Jewish hate, pitiless even in death, has 
secured, take their places as sentinels. Joseph and the 
women retire. The last act of the tragedy is ended. The 
stray beams of the paschal moon sift through the olive- 
boughs and fleck the garden with shadows. Calvary lies 
bleak and bare in the white light. The cross looks down 
on the sepulcher. All is over, The Lord of glory is 
“crucified, dead and buried.” 
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As we watch that figure of Joseph of Arimathea pass- 
ing backward and forward between Calvary and the gov- 
ernor’s palace, and from the cross to the sepulcher, we are 
reminded that even late repentance and confession ts accept- 
able to God and a power among men. It would have been 
far better if he had taken his stand by the side of the liv- 
ing Christ; but his tribute to his dead Master was not 
suffered to go unrewarded. The generations as they pass 
make but slight account of his tardiness in declaring his 
loyalty ; but they keep fresh in loving recollection the fact 
that he took the risk of presenting himself before Pilate, 
and dared the rage of the Jewish populace, and freely 
spent his substance that he might give Christ an honor- 
able burial. And God recompensed his action, for uncon- 
sciously, in his offer of that sepulcher apart, he provided 
an unobstructed stage for the wonderful scene of the res- 
urrection, excluding all possible chance of any rational 
denial of the fact. To Joseph of Arimathea we owe it, 
that we know that “now is Christ risen from the dead and 
become the first-fruits of them that slept.’ To be the 
means of securing that confident faith to the world, was 
honor enough to repay the best service of the longest life. 

God always accepts and blesses men’s acknowledgment 
of his claim to their love and obedience. It is far better 
to begin life with him, so that he may “satisfy us early 
with his mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all our 
days.” But let no man ever say “it is too late” to serve 
God and bless the world. Our past may have been full of 
wasted years and opportunities. Youth may have been 
squandered in riotous living. We may have but little 
longer to stay on earth, and yet devotion to God may 
make those last hours memorable and illustrious. “Too 
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late” are words never to be spoken of the possibilities of 
any life, until the man is asleep under the sod. There is 
such a thing as “redeeming the time.” It may be that in 
the short space remaining for repentant labor, results may 
be accomplished, which will belt the world with their 
beneficent influence, and prove an inspiration to all the 
generations to come. The thief on the cross obtained 
forgiveness for himself, and a hold on the hearts of all 
mankind even in his dying hour. The inertia of old and 
long indifference is a factor to be eliminated from the 
equation. “Do with thy might what thy hands find to do” 
today, no matter how far on in life today is situated, and 
both God and man will approve. mg 

As we look at Joseph of Arimathea we see emphasized 
also the power of religious character in men of high station. 
The humblest Christian life has its irresistible influence 
for good in some measure and in certain directions. A 
man need not be nobly born, or distinguished for talent 
and wealth in order to do brave work for God. 

“The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze 


As clearly as the pipe whose golden tip 
Befits the lip of Phoebus.” 


And yet it remains true that those who are held in high 
esteem among men have an exceptional influence, and 
so are weighted with an exceptional responsibility. It is 
probable that no other of the discipleship could have 
accomplished what Joseph effected. Mary Magdalene 
would have been turned away from the door of Pilate’s 
palace; Peter and John would have been answered with a 
curt rebuff even if they had gained a scant hearing from 
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the Roman governor. But Joseph’s social standing was 
such that he could not be dismissed with a sneer and 
a frown. He matched his station against that of Pilate, 
and so received courteous treatment, and had his request 
answered. Constituted as human society is, how often 
this incident has been repeated in history. Constantine 
embraced Christianity and all the idolatry of the empire 
shrank in sudden collapse. President Garfield confessed 
Christ in creed and life, and the nation kindled with a. 
new reverence for the faith of the Gospel. His dying 
bed was a pulpit that preached more emphatically than 
all the other pulpits of the land. Men in authority, civic 
or social, by reason of their opportunities, owe more to 
God than the great multitude. Their service need not 
be ostentatious. Joseph had not, like John, leaned his 
head on the Saviour’s breast, nor, like Peter, declared, 
“Though I die I will not deny thee,” but after a quiet 
fashion made use of his position to honor his Lord. Rul- 
ers and statesmen and scholars need not flaunt their piety 
in the eyes of men, but if it is genuine and earnest it can ~ 
make channels of influence for itself, as the streams from 
the mountain-tops cleave their way to the sea by simple 
momentum, through intervening ridges and barriers of 
rock, beautifying all the leagues through which they flow. 
Great opportunities bring great responsibilities. It is well 
for men in high places when they recognize the fact and 
accept the burden. ; 

Revelation gives no hint as to what thoughts and feel- 
ings were uppermost in the minds and hearts of the dis- 
ciples during the interval between the crucifixion and the 
resurrection; yet judging the disciples by ourselves, they 
must have been full of doubts of fears. The hopes which 
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had centered themselves in Christ were shattered, the 
expectations of his coming kingdom had suffered disas- 
trous eclipse. But all this distress was needless. The 
‘ morning of the third day was sure to come, and when it 
came, all shadows and sorrows fled away before its rising 
sun. They had only to wait and trust in order to see the 
salvation of God. 

So now men are sometimes anxious about the prospects 
of the kingdom of Christ. They long for a sight of their 
absent Lord. They are afraid of disaster and defeat. 
The interval between his ascension and his promised com- 
ing again seems long and dreary, and sometimes we sor- 
rowfully question whether the expectation that he shall 
finally reign in righteousness is not alla delusion. Such 
dark moods and views have no warrant. On the swelling 
tide of the centuries the earth is sweeping toward the 
appointed time of Messiah’s triumph. That time is fixed, 
irreversible, sure. Men have only to wait and trust, and 
when the slow-moving processes of providence and grace 
have completed their term, and the imperial hour in human 
history strikes, that “Christ once offered to bear the sins 
of many, unto them that look for him shall appear a sec- 
ond time without sin unto salvation.” The long contest 
will be over, and he who was crucified be hailed with uni- 
versal acclaim as “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
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‘HIS RESURRECTION. 


MARK xvi: 1-8. 


“ And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother o 
Fames, and Salome, bought spices, that they might come and anoint him,” ete. 


IF we could go back to the very day of the resurrection; 
if we could have prayed and wept and waited, and prepared 
spices with the holy women; if we could have been hidden, 
but waiting, trembling and despairing, with the apostles 
and their companions; if we could come at the dawn as 
they came, the Marys, Joanna, Salome, the other devoted 
women, and Peter and John, risking life, perhaps, to 
behold, and stand beside, and look into the sepulcher; we 
should feel far more fully the relation of the resurrection 
to our salvation; that everything hinged on that day upon 
the rolling away of the stone from the door of the sepul- 
cher. The actors and witnesses in the scenes of that Sab- 
bath morning have long since passed away. But their 
descriptions and records remain; they are historical docu- 
ments. Wecan read and rehearse these graphic accounts, 
and trust to the Holy Spirit to make one of the greatest 
events in the history of redemption renew itself before us. 

We draw near, then, to the garden of Joseph, with the 
two Marys and Salome, with other women (perhaps 
two companions from different quarters of the city), bear- 
ing their spices to anoint the Saviour’s body in completion 
of the sad and loving service begun on the evening of the 
burial. We come within sight of the place. The sun is 
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just rising over the eastern hills. We enter the garden. 
We see the embers of the Roman watchfire, and the pale 
gleam of the hewn stone of the cave. It is the sepulcher. 


I. The sepulcher. 

Within that cave Christ is lying; so we believe. Ina 
cave at his birth, in a cave at his death. Two days since 
we saw him buried. Our Lord is there. Men go thou- 
sands of miles at this day to see the Holy Sepulcher, the 
conjectural and empty tomb. What must it have been to 
visit it during those days when he was lying in it—a 
tenanted tomb! It is moving to stand by any grave, 
especially by that of a friend; to think: “All that is 
mortal of my friend is there. It is my father; it is my 
child. The lips I once kissed are hidden there. The 
form I once clasped lies there in its shroud.” But this is 
the tomb of the friend of sinners. Here, enshrouded, is 
the hand which lifted Peter from the stormy sea; here the 
feet which Mary kissed and washed with her tears; here 
the lifeless form which Mary his mother has often held in 
her arms, before the tragical days came when the sword 
pierced through her soul also. Alas for the heart-broken 
mother, widowed, bereft, too crushed by her grief to come 
to the garden, where hers was the first place! Let us 
seek to enter into the feelings of Mary Magdalene and her 
companions. Christ had lived like other men, had been 
crucified, and had died like any criminal, had been buried 
like any Jew. This seemed to be the end. If they had 
any other mingled feeling, it was of hopes crushed. They 
had expected him to live and to overcome his enemies. 
They had been mistaken. He was dead. Their hope was 
gone. They had come as to the tomb of any cherished 
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friend, to anoint the body and compose it for its long sleep. 
Christ is dead! This was the stupefying thought. What 
if it were so today, that we believed our Saviour to be in 
his sepulcher, a dead Christ? 








Il. The great stone. 

A stone was rolled to the door of the tomb. It was the 
custom of the East. In this case the stone was very great. 
Christ is shut in by a barrier which we cannot remove. 
That great stone tells of all the hostile powers which 
joined their hands to bring the Saviour to the sepulcher, 
which still conspire to keep him there. We seem to see 
them gathered at the entrance of the cave in the early 
dawn. He had prophesied that after three days he should 
rise again. This prophecy had led to unusual precautions ~ 
to guard the place. A great boulder was rolled to the 
low door-way. It was sealed, so that if disturbed the fact 
would readily appear. A guard was set. We see the 
stone, the seal, the watch. We see all: the Roman 
soldiers holding the stone in its place; the Jewish priest- 
hood and nobles, the nation itself braced against it; death’s 
" gaunt hands binding it, and Satan, nearest of all, inspirer 
of all, triumphing at last. 

To us, trained to believe the truth, it seems a matter of 
course that Christ should rise from the dead. With the 
light the Marys could see, it was anything but a matter 
of course. To them it seemed certain that he would never 
come out of the sepulcher, that they should never again 
see him even in death, the stone was so great. If we 
would weigh that stone, we must attempt to realize the 
Roman power at its mightiest, the Jewish malignity at its 
bitterest, the victory of death, the hopelessness of the 
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grave, the power of the devil and his angels. All are 
doing their utmost to make it in vain for any power to 
attempt to move it. 


III. The helper sought. 

“Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulcher?” This morning, the first Easter morning, 
only a few persons in all the world are interested in this 
question. We have the names of all who were earnest 
enough to come to the sepulcher. Nota dozen persons 
in Jerusalem or in the whole wide world devoted enough 
for this. But how intensely earnest the few were! It 
was a matter to them like life. To them Christ had been 
the Light of the world. The light was quenched. To 
’ them the sepulcher was not within, but outside that great 
stone. Zhey were in the grave. The world itself was a 
tomb. 

Suppose it should come over us as it must have come 
over Mary there. We are dead. We are buried. With 
Christ, who is our life, gone, death has a new horror. It ~ 
is hopelessness. It is extinction. Suppose it should sud- 
denly take hold upon the convictions of mankind that all 
that can save them from an everlasting death is Jesus 
Christ, and that Christ is in his sepulcher, that their only 
forlorn hope of life is in rolling away the stone from the 
door. Conceive for a moment that it should come over 
the great congregation of readers of this book, as a convic- 
tion, a certainty from which there was no escape, that the 
sepulcher is ¢kzs side the stone; that unless we can open 
the door, we are buried alive, and we cannot open it; that 
our dead are in graves beneath the sod, and we in a vast, 
wide tomb above it, and that out of grave or tomb there 
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but through that narrow portal, barred, sealed, watched, with 
death on one side and hell on the other. We lay away our 
friends, and over the coffin and the tomb we say: “ Jesus 
is the resurrection and the life.” Suppose it should come 
suddenly home to us that he is not the resurrection and 
the life; that he is dead; that if our dead are to live, the 
great stone must be rolled away, and we cannot move it. 
Should we not see some changes? Would not the walls of 
blue seem to narrow in upon us like the strait sides of a 
grave, damp with death-mold? Would not the overarching 
sky seem to shut down upon us like the tomb’s low roof 
and the earth seems to us like a stifling charnel-house? 
Should we not then leave everything and press to the 
sepulcher, and beat upon the rocky door, and lay hold upon 
the stone, putting forth frenzied efforts to open it, as men 
have done when buried alive? Should we not passionately 
cry, fathers, mothers, children, men and women, believers 
and scoffers alike, this conviction once laying hold upon 
us: “Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of 
the sepulcher?” 

Beneath Westminster Abbey is an old cloister which for 
centuries has been used as the burial-place of the early 
kings. There in their stone sarcophagi are the remains of 
the Saxon sovereigns, some of them over twelve hundred 
years entombed. It is related that one day, a few years 
since, a visitor, who had wandered into this vault, was 
locked in. He did not notice as the door swung together. 
The janitors were busy. The usual throng of visitors was 
in the spacious building. No one heard the muffled voice 
which began to cry from the cloister, or the muffled blows 
which began to beat upon its oaken door. The afternoon 
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passed away. What that imprisoned man suffered, as ‘t 
gradually grew upon him that he was buried alive, who 
can know? At the usual hour the janitor made his evening 
rounds, before closing the building for the night. The 
entombed man heard him as his footsteps came near, then 
retreated, came near again, then finally receding, grew 
fainter and fainter, and died away at length in the distance. 
What imagination can conceive his agony! He redoubled 
his cries. He shrieked. He dashed himself wildly against. 
the solid door. In vain. Now he thought he heard the 
distant entrance-doors creak on their hinges, and the key 
pushed into the great iron lock. In amoment. more the 
vast tomb would be closed for the night. Fortunately, 
before turning the key, the janitor paused a moment and 
listened. He thought he-heard dull blows, faint and far 
away, a sound as of stifled, agonizing cries. He listened 
more intently. A horrible thought suggested itself to his 
mind: “Some one is locked into the cloister.” He has- 
tened to the place, threw open the heavy oaken door, and 
held his lantern up to see. The buried man had fallen 
senseless upon the stone floor. He was rescued just in 
time to save his reason. 

I have heard men say: “I believe in religion. I 
believe in Christ. But I cannot believe in the resurrec- 
tion. It seems strange to me that the writers of the New 
Testament have so much to say about the rising of Christ 
from the dead.” Strange objection, rather! Why, every- 
thing depends upon the resurrection. It is in vain that 
Christ came, lived, suffered, if there was no resurrection. 
“Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable.” Some tell us that Christ came to 
influence men, to draw us to God, to make an effectual 
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appeal to men by his life and his death to repent and 
imitate him. Is this all? we ask. How, then, about eter- 
nal life, if zs is all, an atonement of zzfluence, which 
Christ might have wrought and ended by death without a 
resurrection? Christ came to bring life and immortality 
to light. What hope could I have, if he still lay in his 
grave? What would this earth then be but the eternal 
grave of the human race? 


IV. The helper found. 

“And when they looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away.” Had the keepers laid hold upon it? No; 
they had been smitten to the earth as dead men, then 
risen and fled. Had Peter and John, with superhuman 
struggles, moved it? No; they had not yet come. It 
had not been opened by human hands. It was opened 
from above. There had been an earthquake. An angel 
had descended, rolled away the: stone, and sat upon it. 
The keepers did shake, and become as dead men. This is 
the simple account of Matthew. And Christ had risen. 
The grave-clothes were there. There was the napkin 
which had covered his face, folded by itself. There were 
the spices, with the print of his body upon them — per- 
haps with precious stains of his blood. But e was gone. 
To remove any doubts, the youthful angel explains to 
them: “Yeseek Jesus of Nazareth. Heis risen. He is 
not here. Behold the place where they laid him. Go 
your way,” etc. Peter and John came and saw the same 
things—the open door, the empty tomb. Then Christ 
appeared to them, one after another, in successive mani- 
festations. He gave them the proofs of the resurrection, 
and they made it the center of their teaching thenceforth. 
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They hinged their hopes upon it. They told who it was » 
who rolled away the stone, as they made known the power 
of his resurrection. 

The hope of the first witnesses is our hope. 


“No angel greeting met our ear 
On that first glorious Easter day; 
The Lord is risen, he is not here; 
Come see the place where Jesus lay. 
But we believe that thou didst quell 
The banded powers of death and hell.” 


Christ is not in the sepulcher. The stone is not at the 
door, a sealed portal. The watchers are no longer in the 
garden. Wedo not stand and cry: “Who shall roll us 
away the stone?” A divine helper was found when none 
could be found on earth. The strong door has been 
opened. Does it cheer you as you think of dead and 
buried friends, of your children, of a wife, of a mother, in 
the grave, that Christ has risen?—that you may lie down 
in your grave, and if with faith in him you are safe, you 
will rise, you will live and reign with him forever? 

Is there any reader of the glorious resurrection hymns, 
the resurrection Scriptures, who does not rejoice in the 
doctrine of the rising from the dead of Christ and his 
redeemed? Is there any man who, with the evidence of 
the unimpeachable witnesses before him, will dare reject 
the risen Christ, deliberately cut himself off from the 
benefits of the power of his resurrection, and lie down 
in a Christless shroud, a Christless grave, for a Christless 
eternity? 
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AFTER HIS RESURRECTION, 
MARK xvi: 9-20. 
“ Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, he appeared first to 

Mary Magdalene,” etc. ; 

As a noble sonata, whose melodies are broken with 
pathetic minors and clanging discords, ends in a burst of 
triumphant harmony, so the story of the life of Jesus, beset 
with sins and piteous with sorrows, is crowned at last with 
the glory of his exaltation. The main events occurring 
after the resurrection are here given in a compact sum- 
mary, not from Mark’s own pen, perhaps, but amply con- 
firmed by the other evangelists, and of great age and 
authority. When Christ arose from the dead, he put the 
infant church in possession of these truths: the immor- 
tality of the soul, an atonement for sin, and the reality of a 
divine incarnation. The ascension confirmed these truths 
yet more gloriously. But one further sanction can be 
given, that they should actually become to the world the 
power of God unto salvation. This last gives the special 
copic of the lesson: A Glorified Saviour the Power of the 
Church. 


I. The choice of witnesses to his resurrection and exalta- 
’ tion is the first consideration. These he took from among 
his own followers. We sometimes ask: Why did he not 
show himself to his enemies, to crush their opposition and 
make them cry for mercy? But answer this by other 
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questions: Why did he not work miracles before Herod? 

Why did he not convince the hesitating Pilate that he was 

indeed the Son of God? Why did he not suffer the people. 
to make him king? Why not cast himself down from the 

pinnacle of the temple, that the worshipers might see 

how angels’ hands bore him up? One answer meets them 

all: Because redemption is not startling the senses, or 

playing upon superstition; but winning the soul from evil, 

justifying it from guilt, and uniting it to God. 

The divine manifestations of Sinai, and Carmel, with 
their terrors, have failed. Bethlehem, Galilee, and Calvary 
must be something different. Jesus must make a way for 
God into the hearts of men which Moses and Elijah did 
not open. The work must be spiritual in its methods as 
in its aims. How little real power the sight of Jesus risen 
would have had upon his enemies, we may know from the 
effect of the guards’ report to the chief priests. They 
tried only to bribe to silence, when they could not disprove, 
and would not yield. Again, it was the Lord’s purpose to 
commit the preaching of the completed Gospel to the 
church. He might prepare the way before his crucifixion, 
but had he labored publicly after the resurrection, neither 
the people nor the disciples could have passed so readily 
into the new dispensation, in which he was to be present 
unseen and universally by the Holy Spirit, instead of 
locally in the body. For their courage and success, it was 
essential that the marvelous conquests of the Gospel 
should begin with their own work. Whom, then, should 
the Lord choose to bear witness of his resurrection, save 
those who had been trained by himself to understand the 
mission which it confirmed? Mary whom he had healed, 
the two sorrowing travelers to whom he unfolded the 
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Scriptures, the eleven whom he had called and instructed 
for this very work. They, too, were Jews, and but for 
. these years of preparation might have been in the mob that 
shouted “Crucify!” Effective testimony to the reality of 
the Gospel must come from those whose lives show ‘its 
power. And since the demonstration of his resurrection 
rested upon a positive identification of the risen one with 
the one slain, not strangers, but familiar friends, must be 
the witnesses. And often as they preached his resurrec- 
tion, they declared without fear of contradiction, “ whereof 
we all are witnesses.” Pilate, Caiaphas, or even Nicode- 
mus, converted, could not have carried such weight on this — 
vital matter. I have seen the Lord, he has healed my 
soul, he opened my understanding of the Scriptures, he 
taught me the words of this life — these are the qualifica- 
tions of an apostle to all time. The church of Christ is 
the depository of his Gospel, not civilization nor govern- 
ment, nor learning, nor any form of culture. The Creator 
may be shown in his works; the Redeemer will be mani- 
fested only through his redeemed ones. The true vine 
will bear fruit through its branches, not by the trellis on 
which it hangs, nor the trees and flowers which surround 
it. The head of the church will live and move and have 
being on earth through the members of the body. The 
disciples may deserve upbraiding for their unbelief and 
hardness of heart; but the indifferent and the hostile are 
still less capable of receiving and declaring the mysteries 


of redemption. 


Il. The duty of proclaiming the Gospel is the second 
lesson of the passage. This Gospel is something unknown 
to the world, not possessed, even by the chosen people. 
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Great events have taken place, infinite truths have been 
revealed, which are new in time, and make an era in the 
eternities. Never before had God dwelt in the flesh, or by 
himself made atonement for sin, or overcome death. 
Christ is become the power of God unto salvation. To be 
saved, men must believe; to believe, they must hear; to 
hear, they must have preachers. Therefore, close upon the 
work of redemption must follow its proclamation. This 
was a radical change in the life of the church. The Jew 
believed, indeed, that all peoples should at last come flock- 
ing to Zion; but his Zion was a place and a temple with 
altar and priest. To bring hither the nations, he relied on 
divine movements independent of himself, not on his own 
activity. The Christian was to know that he must carry 
salvation to the world, and where he came the human 
spirit would become a temple, and the Lord himself be 
sacrifice and priest. Therefore, close upon the completion 
of the atonement, comes the commission: “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Word of strong authority from the captain to the soldier; 
from master to servant; from Redeemer to redeemed; 
from king to subject. No doubt as to possibility, no dis- 
cussion of dangers, no calculating of results—“Go!” 
Great oceans, high mountains, wide deserts, are in the 
way; shipwreck, fever, starvation, death—“Go!” The 
people are brutish and hard of heart; they have slain the 
Lord;. they will not hear the disciplk—“Go!” Iam but 
a child, a man of unclean lips; I forsook my Lord and fled; 
I denied him—“Go!” “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned.” Christian ordinances may help; Christian faith — 
is the only salvation. 
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After these words were spoken, the missionary duty of 
the church-in its nearest and remotest extent, was as little 
a matter of doubt as the resurrection. A thousand other 
things it may do or neglect; may have elaborate organiza- 
tion or none, may build cathedrals or pitch tents, may 
master all learning and art, or know nothing save Christ 
and him crucified; but go it must, and preach it must, or 
it is not Christ’s church. You little children who love 
Jesus, must tell others of his love. You rich men must 
work through your money; you wise men by your wis- 
dom; you poor uncultured souls through your prayers. 
Unless you do your utmost to spread the kingdom, you 
disobey the first law of the kingdom; unless your love 
reaches out to all men, you have not the spirit of Christ, 
who died for all. A positive belief and a missionary spirit 
have long ago been proved the indispensable character- 
istics of aliving church. The Lord speaks in tender tones 
to rouse our sympathy for those who are perishing for lack 
of knowledge. He unfolds the magnificent conception of 
the empire of holy love exalting the continents and bless- 
ing the isles. He stands in the midst of these unre- 
deemed millions and says: “Come. Lo! I am waiting 
for you here.” But behind all invitations stands the com- 

mand, “Go, preach”—and above them all rises the judg- 
ment, for us and for them, with its eternal blessedness 
and eternal woe. 


“Ill. Zhe result of thus proclaiming the Gospel is the 
remaining thought. It is with power and with success. 
“So, then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. 
And they went forth and preached the word everywhere, 
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the Lord working with them, and confirming the word 
with signs following.” Not only was Jesus delivered for 
our offenses and raised again for our justification, but he 
is now at the right hand of God to shed forth power from 
on high. The exaltation of the Saviour is too little realized 
in the thought of the church. Think of the marvelous day 
when the disciples once more followed the Lord as far 
as unto Bethany, now truly on his way home. All the 
glimpses of the forty days had pressed it upon them that, 
while truly the same Jesus, he was yet drawing away from 
them. Still loving and tender, he is hedged about with 
divinity that makes a king. He bends not again to wash 
their feet; Mary does not touch him, John does not lie in 
his bosom. Nature is losing its hold on his humanity. 
Suddenly he comes and goes, scarce recognized at first, 
then quickly hailed with rapturous confidence. They see 
him no longer bearing weariness, hunger, or the contempt 
of men. Jew and Roman are now out of the contest. 
Satan dares no more assaults. He has no sighs, no tears, 
no nights of prayer, no agony with bloody sweat. And 
now as they watch, that chiefest force of matter on which 
the systems stand, slips away from the particles of the 
form he wears, and he ascends in their sight, out of their 
sight, until swathed in the splendor of a cloud of glory. 
And yet here we follow him; “he was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right of God.” 

Date we imagine the scene? Angels unnumbered, their 
_ faces solemn with a new awe at the great work of God; 
the first woman beholding at last the seed; the first man’ 
Adam, rejoicing to see his fearful work undone and the! 
race left free to join itself to a new head; the patriarchs 
no longer pilgrims; priests no longer ministering at temple 
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and altar; prophets finding prophecy itself looking back- 
ward on fulfillment; the heroes of the church; the babes 
of Bethlehem slaughtered about his cradle—can we imag- 
ine the scene as he passed through the midst of these? 
Did they gaze on his form, with print of thorn and nail 
and spear, which mark him forever as the Lamb that hath 
been slain? Up he passes through the bowed ranks, 
among saints and elders and martyrs, the four mystical 
living ones, beyond the glassy sea, amid the spirits’ seven 
burning flames, beneath the emerald glittering bow, to that 
glory whose brightness jasper and sardius cannot express, 
and on this highest height of the supreme throne of the 
ineffable God, he takes his own place. And then, from the 
great multitude with robe and palm rises the mighty 
voice, saying, “Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon 
the throne and unto the Lamb,” and the innumerable com- 
pany of angels send back the response, “Amen: Bless- 
ing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honor 
and power and might, be unto our God forever and ever. 
Amen.” Then from the midst of the excellent glory comes 
forth the Spirit to descend upon the waiting, praying dis- 
ciples, and fill them with holy power. 

With new things happening in heaven, there shall be 
new things on earth also. The sudden change in the spirit 
and conduct of the disciples, the rise and spread of the 
Christian church, the very existence of the New. Testa- 
‘ment writings, can be explained by no other cause than 
‘the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus Christ. Look at 
this man whom we have known before. We saw his 
craven soul swept away from truth, courage, and loyalty 
‘at the slight word of a maid-servant. Seven weeks later: 
“again a great crowd is gathered in Jerusalem, and this 
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blaspheming, disloyal coward is charging them with mur- 
der and breaking thousands of hearts with remorse. 
Again the band of Roman soldiers sallies forth, and now 
he neither strikes nor flees. Again the rulers, elders, and 
scribes are assembled — Annas, Caiaphas and all their kin- 
’ dred—and where Jesus stood silent, this man makes the 
hall ring with justification of their victim and denunciation 
of their unspeakable crime. And Jerusalem and-Damascus 
and every great city, to Rome itself, may try their force 
against these “unlearned and ignorant men,” may beat 
them, thrust them into dungeons with their feet in the 
stocks, hunt them from place to place with banishment 
and sword; Judaism may rise angrily against them, pa- 
ganism shout down their voices and drag them through 
the streets; Greek philosophy meet them with its logic; 
yet before a generation is passed the world from India to 
Spain is astir with their teachings. 

Close the eyes for two and a half centuries, and a 
Roman emperor has torn the eagle from his standard to 
set there the cross, and the mistress of the world is at the 
feet of him she crucified. Wait, and look again; a thou- 
sand years have passed—just a day with God—and the 
power of this name has subdued the wildness of German 
forests, leaped the Channel, and raised the hewn timber of 
the tree of Calvary against the wild Druid’s oak. And 
today, when all civilization is at its height, and the world 
is quivering with fresh powers and measureless hopes, 
there is no other name which stands for a moment beside 
this of the risen Lord. Nor has he won his rights unchal- 
lenged. No such battles were ever fought as those which 
have raged about him. His teachings, his nature, his very 
existence, have been the strife of the ages. We ourselves 
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have seen the combat; and now, thanks to the criticism 
which doubted and the infidelity which denied, we know 
with demonstration never had before, that Jesus did live 
on this earth, that he spoke these words in the Gospels, 
and that his character and his influence are utterly inex- 
plicable on the supposition of his mere manhood. Need 
we repeat the familiar story ? how the nations that lead the 
world bear his name in their foreheads, dark continents are 
beginning to glow with the light it brings, and the islands 
of the sea turn from their feasts of devils to eat his true 
bread of life? Prayer through his name secures the earth 
by its golden chain about God’s feet, and the sun, brighten- 
ing the meridians one by one, finds ever the Sun of Right- 
eousness risen before it, and setting, leaves its rays mount- 
ing to a midday that shall have no decline. 

When ail is said and done, the great argument and use 
of this doctrine is in its power to show a living Christ 
mightily at work in this world. 

If it can show radiating from the Gospel of the resurrec- 
tion the power which Christ declared should accompany 
it —a power which did signalize it it the apostles’ hands; 
if its double truth—a Saviour slain and a Saviour 
raised up— wherever it touches begins a new era, subdu- 
ing fierce passions and purifying debased lives; if it can 
stimulate the intellectual nature of man to its highest exer- 
cise, multiply inventions, inspire art, bind scattered and 
rival lands under an international law of kindness self- 
imposed and self-maintained; if it can make its home a 
treasure-house of learning and delight, and then leave that 
home with a glorious yearning for the loneliness and pangs 
of heathen lands, can there revolutionize society, stand at 
the door of temples and see‘their idols fall to the ground; 
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if it can do all this without sword, without troops, by 
penetrating the hearts of men and lighting there a flame 
of holy, God-like life, —then it is indeed the power of a liv- 
ing Christ, exalted at the right hand of God and yet cease- 
lessly present in his church. 

Brethren, if these things are so, then may the exalted 
Redeemer manifest himself in our hearts with power. We 
may know him, speak with him, live in him; and this is 
life eternal. The profoundest Christian philosophy and 
humblest lay work will devote themselves to intensifying 
in the hearts of believers the consciousness of a risen 
Redeemer, and through their quickened lives declaring 
him to the world. Christian thinkers may well busy them- 
selves in criticism and science, for wherever an enemy to 
truth lifts its head, there is the prophecy of some new 
triumph for our Lord. But let the great commonalty of 
the church bear solemnly in mind its equal, yes, grander 
mission, of receiving and imparting a life unmistakably 
divine, 
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